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ANTECEDENTS OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN 
iRTAS. 


The division of the Chapter and the sources of information.— 
The origin of Mythology. — The four stages of growth 
* merely indicated.— Criteria, — The Rig- Y eda-Sanhitl — 

Yedic Mythology Indra, Rudra Mamts. — Aditi — Gods 
Dyous, Pcithivi, U«has, Agni, Parjanya, and V&yu. — Mitra 
and Yaruna. — Soma. — Sfirya, Ptisan, and Savitn. — The God 
TvastrL — Brahmanaspati. — The Ashvins. — The Deva-patnis. 
— Comparative Philology. — Comparative Mythology. — Com- 
parative Sphagiology. — The Spiritual Theology of the 
Mazdayasnians. — Evidence for it from^ Comparative My-* 
thology and Comparative Sphagiology. • 





EXTRACTS. 


41 The theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended Jby 
foreigners, and even by the far greater number of his disciples j 
but the most oarers* observers were Btruck with the philosophic* 
simplicity of the Persian worship. 44 That people,” says Hero- 
dotus, “rejecft the«ise^>f temples, df altars, and of the statues, and 
“ smiles at the folly of those nations, who imagine that the 
14 gods are sprung from) or bear any affinity with, the human 
(4 nature. • the tops of the highest mountains are the places # 
4 f chosen for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers are the principal 
44 worship 3 the Supreme God who fills* the wide circle of Heaven, 

44 is the cfbject to whom they are addressed.” Yet, at the same 
time, in the true spirit of a polytheist, he accuses them of ador- 
ing Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and Moon, 
the Persians of every age have denied the charge, *ancl ex- 
plained the equivocal conduct, which might appear to give a 
colour to it. The elements, and more particularly* Fire, Light, 
and the Sun, whom they called Mithra, were the objectstof their 
religious reverence, because they considered them as the purest 
symbols, the noblest productions, and the most powerful agents * 
of the Divine Power and Nature.” — Gibbon's Decline and fall of 
the Romm Empire 

• • « 

The gods sacrificed to a sacrifice (Agni) by means of a sacrifice 
(Agni). Those were the first religious rites. Invested with glory, 
they then went to Heaven where those gods, wlfbhad preceded them 
(Pdrve), dwell, endowed with (all) means.— Veda-Sanhitd, 
( 1 . 164 , 50 .)* 
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CHAPTER I. 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE ANCIENT TNDTAN 
ARYAS. 


The division of the Chapter and the Sources of 
information. 

T HE ancient Aryas, when they inyp^ed India, had 
• made great progress m civilization. They had 
passed from the condition of mere agriculturists into 
that of feudalism. The different tribes had been fused 

e 

into one community. They possessed such know- 
ledge of agriculture and peaceful arts of life as is 
discernible in India at the present day. Their 
knowledge of the art of war and its means would 
do credit to any nation of Europe during the 
middle ages. Their systems of Cosmology and 
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CHAPTER I. • 


Theology and Domestic Economy Iprove that they 
were not mere hordes of uneducated barbarians, 
whom some unknown fatality drove into India. 
The period of history which we purpose to describe 
in this chapter is naturally sub-divided into four 
parts — 1. The early history of the Aryan tribes, 
constituting the Aryan race as a whole when their 
Mythology and thfcir Theology were gradually 
developed ; 2. the separation of the tiribes and their* 
migration into the. western .regions ; 3. the great 

schism among the ‘Aryans in Ariana itself and its 
features ; 4. the Consequent invasion of India. 1 
The materials for the history of this interesting 
pferiod, comprising such important events as we 
have mentioned under the four heads, are to be 
collected. The main source of our information is 
the -Kik-Sanliita itself. 2 It comprises the popular 
songs, the sacrificial invocations, the philosophjpd^ 
speculations, and theological doctrines, and thus 
throws sufficient light on the different stages of th# 
early Aryan civilization. This information is to be 


^ Facts connected with tho invasion of India by the ancient Aryans 
are brought together in a separate chapter by itself. The second 
chapter produces £vWence in support of the statement we have made 
as to the condition of the Aryans when they entered India. 

* The G&thds of the Zend&vesta and its code of social rules are 
important. We have shown in this connection their relation to 
the Yaidika hymns. (See the end of this chapter.) But the ZendAvestd 
and the G&th&s supply information of the state of the ancient Aryans 
in the agricultural stage only. Besides, the supply is rather scanty* as 
compared with that of the TZik-Sanhita. Hence our statement. But 
we must state that the iZik-Sauhitd, without the light which the Zend« 
AveaiA and the sacrificial system throw on it by way of elucidation, 
cannot afford much substantial aid. 
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supplemented by that which Comparative Philology 
and Comparative Mythology supply. The Zend - 
ftvesta tends to elucidate this period of history as the 
writings of Zarathustra constitute an interesting 
collateral literary and religious stratum 1 as if an 
igneous formation, because it is shot through by 
a fich vein of the spirit of animosity against the 
ancient Aryaaj who advanced towards India. The 
‘Brahmana literature which describes, though in- 
directly, the contests t between , the Devas and 
Asuras (Daevas and Ahuras of the Zendavesta), and 
develops and systematizes the sacrificial lore, 
constitutes an upper stratum, — a subsequent forma- 
* tion, and affords an insight into the, nature of the 
strata below it. The materials which can be 
obtained from the ifik-Sanhita, Comparative Philo- 
logy, Comparative Mythology , 2 the Zendavesta and 

X 

• • 

1 The position of the Zend&vesta in this investigation is important. 
We have carefully examined it. Though its chronology cannot be 
ffxed with the certainty which historical precision require, yet it may 
be safely stated that parts of the G&tlia literature, mythology and 
history as embodied in traditions it reveals, are anterior to the invasion 

/of India by the Aryas. The Gathfts are more subject to tho Yaidika 
Grammar of P&mni than the utterances of the /tisis. We have shown 
this in this essay in the sequel. Those parts of the ZendftvesU which 
give ethics, social rules and ritual, are like the Smritis of ,tho Br&h- 
manas, which wore recast and remodelled from time to time till they 
petrified as society out -grew them. 

2 Comparative Philology as well as Comparative Mythology are 
yet in tbeir infancy. The sciences are named in-as-much as the 
phenomena they have to investigate are definitely stated. But those 
whft help a science really, have not done their work — the collectors of 
materials. When the literature bearing on Comparative Philology and 
Mythology is collected, the paucity of the collection is at once seen. Tlje 
second stage of a science is the classification of the materials so that 
the essential may be separated from accidental materials. Savant# 
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the extensive sacrificial literature fcf the Brahma- 
vadinas, are abundant, and we will open mines 
in these strata and work in them so far as time 
can permit, and at any rate, take care to indicate 
the lines of our researches, which will be principally 
traced by means of the complex sacrificial system 
as it can be observed in its developed forms, in 
India, during the time of the Aitaraya, Taittirlya 
and Vajasaneya thinkers and priests. • 

f he origin of Mythology. 

Different theories, such as scriptural, 1 allegori- 
cal, 2 historical, 8 and physical, 4 have been advanced # 

. — — - — - — - — * 

in Europe are working in this direction. .The third stage is the state- 
ment of general laws which can exolain the phenomena. The present 
state of these sciences may be characterized as the conflict of hypotheses. 
We have statod our view to show how much light, and what kind o£ 
light, these sciences, if they are called so, can throw. . 9 ** 

1 Mr. Q. AV. Cox discusses the different theories in his own way. 
He represents Gladstone as holdiug “ that under corrupted forms, it 
presents the old Theistic and Messianic traditions, that by a primitive 
tradition, if not by a direct command, it upheld the ordinance of 
sacrifice ; that its course was from light to darkness, from purity to 
uncleauliness.” (See Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations, (Vol. I. B. * 
1. page 11.) 

2 Lord Bacon considered that all myths like the story of the Spcenix 

were elegaht and instructive fables. • — 

3 The historical theory was in ono sense started in Europe by 
Eumeros and in India by the Aitihdsikas, mentioned in the Nirukta of 
Y6ska. (See the 9th chapter of the Mythology of Aryan Nations by 
Cox.) Historians like Niebuhr have employed it in modern times. 

4 Goldstiicker, for instance, attributes the development of the myth 
of the Ashvins to a cosmical element : — His words addressed to t>r. 
Muir, aro : — “The myth of tho Ashvius is, in my opinion, one of that 
class of myths in which two distinct elements — the cosmical and human 
and historical— have gradually become blended into one.’ 1 Kuhn’s 
theory is cosmical. 
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to explain the mythology of different nations. We 
have to show that the mythology of the Aryas 
gradually grew up, ’that the same myths were 
understood at different periods of their history in 
different ways until at last myths ceased to be 
originated and to grow up, and their mythology 
wa£ stereotyped ; but wliat was at first a living 
organism capable of growth and development, 
‘passed into • the condition of a fdssil embedded in 
the strata of subsequent beliefs ^ and dogmas and 
that mythology sprang from the source of philo- 
. sophical explanation, or from i analogy, or from 
the description of cosmical phenomena, and though 
* Beldom, from historical facts of immense importance 
and magnitude. Maz Muller propounds the solar 
theory and ingeniously attributes the development 
of Vedic mythology to the solar influence in its 
diverse manifestations . 1 Kuhn and his school seek 
to explain Vedic mythology by advancing the 
meteorological theory . 2 We have examined both 

1 W6 are aware of the theory which Dr. Max Muller propounds, 
lie has done great service to tho science (so far as developed) of 

.'Comparative Mythology. He characterizes his theory as solar theory. 
We should call it psychologico-lingual thoory, because it involves 
three distinct propositions:— 1. The Aryan being imaginative, at first 
gave many names to the same object. This is polyonomy. 2. He 
forgot the significance or rather the signification of the original names* 
3, From this mythology sprang up. 

2 (See Lectures on the Science of Language, Max Muller, 2nd Series, 
page 519.) His words are : — “ I look upon the sun-rise and sun-set, 
on the daily return of day and night, on the battle between light 
and darkness, on the whole solar drama in all its details that is acted 
evsry day, every month, every year, in heaven and in earth, as the 
principal subject of early mythology.” Again, “ quite opposed to 
this, the solar theory, is that proposed by Professor Kuhn, and adopt- 
ed by the most eminent mythologians of Germany, which may be 
called the meteorological theory.” 
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the theories and feel that a serious assumption 
underlies them both. According to Dr. Max Muller, 
the* ancient Aryan man was suddenly impressed 
by the glory of the sun, the mellow light of 
the moon, the sky inlaid with bright Btars, the 
gorgeous morn, and the delightful eve, and 
enraptured with nature’s beauty, poured forth ihe 
hymns of the i?igveda, or according to Kuhn, he was 
suddenly overawed by the storm and lightning,’ 
and impressed by # the terrific aspects of nature, 
broke forth into delightful strains of music, suph as 
fear alone can produce. The truth is, the ancient 
Aryan r^gtn had his periods 1 of growth before he 
af)poared as a gallant warrior, moved by the spirit 
of chivalry, determined to overcome his enemies, 
buoyed up with the hope of success, and undaunted 
by advorsity and dangers. Our theory of gradual 
growth allows sufficient time to the ancient* Aryas 
to emerge from barbarism, to pursue, for some time, 
pastoral and agricultural life, and when* prepared, 
to form a feudal confederacy, though spontaneous 


1 The notions or conceptions of the sun point to this, so far as 
philology is concerned. At first the sun was merely a great light 
which caysed heat. He wa3 Sfrrya or Sol or Helios, as he vilifies 
nature. His names as specially developed by agriculturists were 
Savitri, the producer of corn — the autumnal sun, — Phsan, the harvest- 
suu. The name Vivasvan is common to the /2ik-^mhit9, and the Zend- 
fivestfv oven so far as the mythology of Vivasvan goes. Now then, 
philologically, the Aryas were in the same condition, social and politi- 
cal, when they used the same word for the sun z Sdrya, Sol or Holtys. 
They were in a different condition when the Zondic mythology was de- 
veloped,— the mytboloy of a nation which had struggled for the settled 
life of agriculturists as opposed to that of nomads or shepherds. The 
sacrificial system bears this out, We have developed this in the sequel. 
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and tacit, and iu the fulness of time to develop 
grand schemes of the invasion and occupation 
of India. 

The four Stages of Growth merely indicated. 

A 

The ancient Aryas wfcre at first, that is, long 
before they invaded India, savages who hnnted 
•wild beasts and lived upon their • flesh, the whole 
animal being cooked. 1 Some of them formed 
a gang, and, intoxicated with the T3oftia- juice, went 
a-sh<3oting, yelling as frantically, as possible, bran- 
dishing their rude javelin-like poles, and jovercame 
their wild adversary in the recesses of a* jungle 
more by dint of a furious onslaught, \han by a sus- 
tained effort. 2 They had not constructed even rude 
huts to live in. They lay on a dry and barren plain 
in groups — a plain that had no thickets upon it, and 
could not harbour wild animals. The notions of 
man in such a condition are necessarily confined to 
himself. Ibe vast expanse of the sky spangled 


.* 1 Vide the jffik-Sanhitft (I. 164, 43.) where it is said that the 
warriors cooked a spotted ox : those practices were old or ancient. 
The i2ik-Sanhit& throws light on the times that hg4, long past away. 

In this connection, the words of the 72ik-Sanhit& BTpT 
deserve special attention. 

3 These statements are based on direct passages in the ifik-San- 
hitft which are quoted in the sequel, for instance, Indr a, as soon as 
born, asked his mother where his foes were. The theory of the four 
stages of civilization depends for its validity on facts in the history 
of the world, as well as on the writings of distinguished travellers. 
Vide John Stuart MilTs Political Economy, 1st chapter (Preliminary 
Remarks). He bases his social and economical philosophy on the growth 
of society and definitely points out the four epochs of progress. 
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with beautiful stars at night , or* at times bright 
with the mellow light of the moon, the coy morn, 
the* evening twilight, when the sky is variegated 
with shuffling hues and tints, the beautiful rays of 
the sun as they break through clouds, the moun- 
tains, against the tops of, which storms dash, and 
the sides of which pour down innumerable torrents 
in the rainy season,— all these do not* awaken in the 
mind of a mere 'savage hunter a poetioalr feeling — the’ 
offspring of ^dnuration. ,A savage may become 
frantic with terror.* Now exposed to the attapk of 
a wild animal sucll as a tiger, and now shivering 
with cold, he may be maddened into fits of fury ; 
but he cannot be poetic or imaginative. If he* 
learns anything, he may learn* to form a small gang 
of his * companions, either for averting a danger 
or hunting down a wild animal for food . 1 

II. He gradually tames wild animals and enters 
upon pastoral life. His circumstances are then im- 
proved. An opportunity of cultivating sympathies by 
tending his cattle is afforded to him. His soft and 
amiable nature is called out. He carefully feeds his 


1 We have got«arthentic accounts of the savages of Australia — 
the raceS have now almost become extinct. In India, even at 
the present day, there are numerous races of savages. Removed a few 
miles from flourishing towns are found savages in India. Their care- 
lessness of comforts of life such as a hut or clothing, no matter how 
coarse, their habits of drunkenness, their wild and frantic dances, 
and their furious and fitful pursuit of a wild animal like a tiger 
— in which sometimes women take a part, invariably charac- 
terize them. But we have enquired and failed to discover any song 
about the forces or powers of nature— any song referring fancifully 
or wittily to the sun or the morn or exhibiting any conceit of 
thought. 
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cattle, and his cattle repay his care. New ties are 
thus developed. He is attached naturally to the cattle- 
fold. Those quiet and harmless habits of his cow or 
buffalo, which he can easily observe, powerfully influ- 
ence his mind and modes of life. Sober and diligent, 
he associates with his brethren. Possessing enough 
of feisure, and always above want, he finds himself 
surrounded by*a large family. *A number of clans 
are thus gradually formed. He takes* more than one 
wife — the institution of .polygamy being* peculiarly 
agreeable to his vanity and self-conceit . 1 Pastures 
constitute his territory ; cattle, his wealth ; 
their protection, his occupation : their diversions, 
his pastimes ; and their milk, his principal foocl. 
But necessity teach^ him to watch anxiously the 
vicissitudes of weather, and the seasons of 
rain, for his cattle require extensive pasturage; 
and he thus becomes amenable to terrestrial and 
celestial influences . 2 Constant observation enlarges 


1 Polygamy appears to be a recognized institution among all wild 
tribes. In the earliest history of India, polygamy appears to be the 
•institution. Throughout the extensive sacrificial literature, many 
wives are distinctly mentioned. When wives have to participate in a 
^ sacrificial act, one wife is, of course, recognized as entitled to precedence. 
See .ftik-Sanliit& (VII. 26, 3.). “As a common husband, his wives.” 
The original words aro 

2 See Max Muller’s Lectures ou the Science of Language, 2nd Series, 
from 250 to 257 pages. We will quote his words as he seems to us to 
support our theory of gradual growth. “ As families rose into clans, 
clags into tribes, tribes into confederacies, confederacies into nations.” 
The elders of each family naturally formed themselves into a senate. The 
origin of such important words ampul zee, court , minister, king, he traces 
to the Aryas in their pastoral condition. Again, the same author de- 
serves (1st Series of his Lectures on the Science of Language), G8th page. 
“ The eye of these shepherds wl\o live in the free air, sees further, their 
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Lis notions of the earth and sky. He is moved, 
when the cloud rumbles, and the lightning flashes- 
He' sings and he jumps for foy. He philosophizes 
and attempts to fix the time, when the rains set in, 
by observing the length of days and nights. 
He develops a sort of astrpnomy. The most intelli- 
gent shepherd soon begins to lead his own clan. 
A hunter is a mere adventurer, and his influence 
over his gang is temporary. The gang is broken 
up as soon as an animal half cooked and half raw is 
eaten. The intelligent shepherd is the social leader 
of his clan, and his* influence is permanent . 1 

III.—* -(Gradually agriculture is developed. The, 
bullock is yoked. TL« wild horse is broken in. 
The diet is improved, and a variety of dishes, made 
of flour and mixed with milk , 2 conduces to his 
health. Permanent property in the form _of land 


ear bears more sharply,— why should their speech not have gained that 
living truth and variety ?” This is important testimony in favour 
of our statement. German scholars seem to entertain the same views. 
(See, for instance, Grimm as quoted by Dr. Muller in this connection.) 

1 We have shepherds and nomads who are rich in cattle in India. 
In the Thara-Parakar district between the desert of Rajputana and 
Siudha, there are pastoral people. They call the pasture-land their 
Rftj, (a territory) and their cattle, their Dhana, (wealth). They 
export much ghee, or rather traders in the district help them to do so. 
We have seen the country specially. The people are interesting. 
Their songs attempt some rude explanation of the forces and powers 
of nature. Their conversation is witty. Their stories, though some- 
times obscene, are important to a comparative mythologist. Their 
conceits are really such as suit their condition in life ; for instance, 
they believe that there are great hunters, and shepherds in the skies ; 
and they move the wind or rivers which cause rain. 

2 AmikdL is a dish made exclusively of milk. In sacrifices, great 
importance is attached to it, 
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is acquired. Such leisure — as the peasants can 
afford during eight months of the year when a plen- 
tiful harvest blesses their labours, and when the 
population being limited, the supply is always in 
excess of the demand — is favorable to the growth 
of the spirit of that industry which supplies small 
conveniences of life and which seeks to make it 
comfortable. • 

IV.’ — Chivalry is a natural and necessary con- 
sequence of a desire of® luxuries, • The Necessity of 
self-defence encourages the growth of feudalism . 1 
Self-complacency patronizes the* bards who can flat- 
ter the social leader. A song of his exploits cannot 
but excite those who listen to it. Young men are 
naturally fired with the ambition of distinguishing 
themselves. The brave and the strong acquire 
power over the timid and the weak. Small states 
arafonmed — states Which constitute a feudal com- 
munity, influenced by the same religious and the 
social institutions, and the same political feeling. 
The Aryans had attained to this stage of civiliza- 
tion, when they invaded India . 2 


i Guizot in his history of European civilization throws light on the 
development of feudalism. As s&on as Nomadic hordes began to 
settle in Europe after their eruption, about the’ 5th century A. D., 
they naturally passed into the condition of feudalism. In modem 
times, as soon as the^easants of Mahar&stra broke in upon the Mogul 
Empire from their mountain fastnesses, they naturally passed into 
feudalism. The Marathi confederacy is a great feudal confederacy. 
Th&se modern developments in history can alone explain facts of re- 
mote antiquity— facts that obey the law of historical sequence. 

* 

a We have not enlarged on the fourth stage of civilization. Tb® 
phenomenon of the feudal system is important. We have authentic 
records about it in Europe. It may be examined and its elements, 
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We have succinctly traced the different stages of 
civilization, as the theory of gradual growth, by 
means of which we shall attempt to explain the Yedic 
mythology, is based on them. The evidence fo.r 
the statements we have made, may be thus categori- 
cally summed up. 1. The^ Aryau Gotra-system is 
founded on a division into clans, originating „ in 
consanguinity. 1 2. Tile Apri-hymns, as-they are given 
in the /Zik-Sanh'ita, point also in the same direction. 2 
3. Yajusa-Houtra as it is to, be distinguished from 
iZik-Houtra, which is regularly recognized, marks out 
tribal divisions. Iioutra means the collection of the 
Mantras, or verses, which Ilota-priests recite at a 
sacrifice. The JTaittiriya-Sanhitfi gives 3 the Mantras 


easily statod. Writers like Guizot have* analysed it. Feudalism 
was developed in India as soon as the ancient Aryas settled in 
it. The Zendilvesta records the laws, religious feelings, and mytho- 
logy of a nation or race in its agricultural stago of development : the 
/?ik-Sauhita, of a race in a state of chivalry and feudalism. One 
necessary consequence of feudalism is the ascendancy of the priests: the 
Brithmawa literature records the history of the rise of priests “and the 
methods by which the power of the Furoliitas was consolidated. 

• 

1 Vide the Shrouta-SAtra of Ashvalayaua, (the latter six chapters) 
(VI. 10, 1.), where Ganagari is opposed to a confederation of different 
Gotras for the purfoSes of a Sattra, for he asks how can there be Apri- 
SukUni 1 How the Praj£y& offerings ? See (VI. 10, 2.). Shounaka sanc- 
tions different Gotras for a Sattra, for he had out-grown the feeling of 

clanship and could realize the aspirations after a confederacy. 

• • 

2 Vide Max Muller’s remarks on the Apri-hymns as made in his 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, page 463. These verses are historically 
important, as they enable us to throw light on the social conditio^ of 
the Aryas, when similar and different Gotras or clans were passing 

into the condition of a community. 

3 See (II. 13, 32.) of the Shrouta-Sutra of AshvaUyana who condemns 
it. Madhava notices the same in his Yajur-bhauya. 
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to be recited by a Hota for all sacrifices except the 
Agnisfoma — the form of all Soma-sacrifices, 4. The 
Bhrigus, Angirasas, and others are often mentioned 
in the /2ik-Sanhita itself. 5. Different leaders ac- 
quired different parts of the Punjab by overcoming 
different leaders of the aborigines. 1 6. The Taitti- 
riya SaniiM (VII. 1, 1, 3 J divides the Ksatriyas into 
.fifteen classes, # and the Vaishyas into many more. 
*7. Tribes are mentioned in the Aitareya Br&hmawa 2 
and in the Mahabh&rata. 8. Zarthustra himself was 
a leader of some tribes. 3 9. The Zendavesta often re- 
fers to clans, tribes and the co?ifoderacy, 4 10. In- 
consistency in the geneology of Yedic gods can 
*bo easily explained by attributing it to tribal dis- 
tinctions. More evidence in support of the different 
stages of civilization, through which, we believe, 
the ancient Aryas passed before the invasion of 
India, will bo adduced in the sequel. 


"l Seo for instance (I. 51.), Pipru is opposed to ifcjishvan : Susna is 
opposed io Kutsa : Sharabara is opposed to Atithigva : see the 8th 
verse of the same of the I2ik-Sanhita — “ (Indra) Vijanihyary&n ye cha 
# 13asyavo, barhismate randhaya sli&sadavratan. Know well the Aryas 
and the Dasyus, who restrain them from sacrificing, and (Indra) 
punish those who are without religious rites.” This text throws light 
on the opposition of leaders. 

2 See the Aitareya Brahmam (IV. 25). The words are Samas- 
min sv&h shrestfatiiyain j&nate ya evam veda. Svah (his own people) 
Sanjanato (agree) Shreatatayam (for leadership). The Kouravas and 
P&ndavas collected their clans for war. 

Vide Yasna (XXXII. 14.). The opposition-clans are there referred 
to as; Kavayas. 

4 Yaana (XIX. 52.). What are the lords of these ? The lord pf 
the dwelling, the lord of the clan, the lord of the confederacy,— Zara- 
thustra as the fourth. 
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Criteria. 

The system of Aryan sacrifices affords the 
best criteria for dividing tfie hymns of the /Zik- 
Sanhita into four parts corresponding to the four 
stages of civilization. When the sacrificial system 
as described in the extensive Brahmana-literature is 
analysed, we find that it distinctly refers to four 
different periods of Aryan civilization* 

There are *two distinct systems pf sacrifices/ 
the Smarta-sacrifipes, which are to be sub-divided 
into two classes — the sacrifices of the pastoral ^tage 
of civilization and the sacrifices of the agricultural 
stage of Civilization — and the Shrouta-sacrifices con- 
sisting of the sacrifices of a prosperous community, 
following agricultural pursuits in their developed 
form, and of the sacrifices of a community at once 
chivalrous and enterprising. We will describe these 
sacrifices at length in the third chapter. .At, the 
time of the invasion of India, at least, the Aryans 
were ashamed of those barbarous practices whioh 
belong to the first stage of civilization. They dis- 
tinctly repudiate them. The practice — of burning or 
rather cooking a wild living bison — is characterized- 
in the /2ik-Sanhita, as ancient and extinct (Pratha- 
ma.) 1 When* ftiere savagps who hunted down wild 
animals and lived on their flesh, the Aryans seized 
a strong bison and burnt him alive. This barbarous 
practice gradually assumed the form of an animal- 
sacrifice known in the Sm&rta-system as Shflla- 
gava. 2 For some time, a cow was killed on the$>c- 

1 Vide the 22ik-Sanhitd (1. 164, 43.). 

• 2 See the chapter of the Grihya'Sfttra by Ashval&yana (IV. 9). Vida 
a.leo (T. 162, 11.) of the i?ik-SanhiU. In it a horse is spoken of as stab- 
bed with an iron stake (shiila). 
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casion of celebrating the anniversaries of their fore- 
fathers. 1 * The sacrifice known as Ashvayuji in 
the Smarta-system was intended to propitiate Eu3ra, 
the tutelary god of cattle. It belongs to the pas- 
toral stage of civilization. The bundles of sacri- 
ficial grass, those of Barhis, of the sacrificial Yeda, 
of fche Prastara — which are carefully brought in as 
if from a wilderness even now in every sacrifice, 
‘the milking ef cows, the care with* Which the calves 
are driven off, the manner in whigh a dairy-maid’s 
business is symbolised, the wa/ in which a dish 
consisting of fresh milk and curds* is prepared, the 
rude fashion of baking a sacrificial cake, frhp impor- 
‘tance attached to a mortar, pestle, the sieve, mere 
hides, the wooden vessels for keeping flour or clari- 
fied butter, 3 and the varieties of the clarified butter 
itself — all these bear out our statements as to the 
pastoral and agricultural stages of civilization. We 
will categorically adduce evidence in support of the 
fgurth stage of civilization — the existence of the 
feelings of chivalry among the ancient Aryans who 
migrated into India- 2. The Agni-sf'oina sacrifice 
.in which the Soma-plant is exalted to the rank of a 
prince, its royal reception (Atithestfi), 4 the ostenta- 

1 Vide Yasna (XXXII. 12.) whiA states “ The men who by their 
teaching hinder from good deeds. To these has Mazda announced 
evil, to them who slay the soul of the cow with friendly speech.” The 
Mazdayasnians condemned the killing of a cow as they were fast 
settling down as agriculturists. The Indian Ary as killed her for food 
and sacrifice. 

The dish is known to the sacrificing priests as AmiksA 

8 All these sacrificial utensils are described fully in the Boudh&yana 
Shrouta Sfttra, a copy of which I possess in fragments. 

4 See the IX. Mantfala of the ifrk-Sanhitii, and the chapter of the 
AitareyaBr&hmawa— (I. 3, 16.). 
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tion with which the Soma-drink is prepared, the 
array of priests, their boastful declarations, the 
importance of the family which brought the Soma- 
sacrifice, and which openly made declarations ©f 
power against its enemies and of its material pros- 
perity, — all these facts attest to the chivalrous cha- 
racter of the times. The sword which was named 
the Sphya was often ^used at a sacrifice. The man- 
tras 1 on behalf of ladies were to be recfited in a soft 
voice. The modesty of goddesses was veiled by a 
curtain at a sacrifice in imitation of a similar prac- 
tice among the higher classes of society. At a sacri- 
fice, thcyKsatriya especially played at dice with his 
wife or wives *and sons. It is particularly recom- 
mended that rice won from an enemy ought to be 
boiled and eaten. A splendid horse marched before 
the sacrificial fire when it was conveyed from the 
domestic (Garliapatya) fire-place to the sacrificial 
(Ahavaniya) fire-place. Even Brahmanas received 
horses as their sacrificial fee (Dakpiwa.) *A chariot- 
wheel was used when the domestic (Gargapatya) 
fire was first kindled, and consecrated. The wife of 
a sacrificer particularly prayed to her gods for beau-* 
tiful daughters and heroic sons .* 2 Admiration of 


1 The oblatious thrown into the fire called the Patni Sauy&jas bear 
x>n this subject. They form an essential part of the Darsha-Ptiramaseart. 
When the goddesses arc invited and supposed to“ hove come, a curtain 
is held between the sacrifices and the goddesses, and the mantras are 
softly recited. (See the Boudh&yana Shrouta Sfitra, — the Darsha-Pi^wa- 
mase^i). 

2 For verifying these statements, see such treatises as Agny&dh£na- 
Prayoga, Darsha-Pfhviamasa, Pasfibandha, ChcLturmasl, Soma-Prayo- 
gas, which’ are all based on the Boudh&yana and Ashvalftyana Shrouta 
Sfitras, which in their turn are based on the Br&hmanas of the /iik- 
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the beauty of the fair and inordinate love of adven- 
turous enterprises characterize essentially the feeling 
of chivalry. The triumphal columns (Yfipas) were 
r^sed in an animal-sacrifice (Pashu-bandha) and in 
the Soma-sacrifices. The iJik-Sanhita abounds with 
passages which betray the spirit of chivalry. The 
horge 1 is praised, nay, he is exalted to the rank of a 
demi-god. Th$ weapons 2 of warfare are addressed — 
h feeling wliieh is the essential mark of the ancient 
Aryans being particularly influenced by the institu- 
tion of chivalry. None but the *bards of a chival- 
rous period could sing the charming hymns of the 
morn — (Usas). The facts — that the Smarta gacrifice 
"of the domestic fire invariably introduces all sacri- 
fices, that it is the model of such Shrouta-sacrifices 
as those of the new and full moon, and that the 
latter is the model of the Agnisfoma, the model of 
all Soma-sacrifices in which the Shrouta-sacrifices 
culminate — establish chronological sequence - 3 The 


'Sauhitfi and TaittiHya-Sanhitfi are to be consulted. There are, of course, 
many Brtihraarais and Slirouta-Sfltras, — a growth of the Brahmav&di- 
•period. (See the 3rd chapter of this essay). 

1 See the Ashva-stutis in the /2ik-Sauhit&. The names of a horse 
■are V&jl, A r van, and others. See for instance, 41*161.), where the 
Ashvs-medha-sacrifice is distinctly referred to. 

2 8ee the whole hymn (VI. 75.), in which all the weapous of war- 
fare are mentioned : — the holm, bow, bow-string, tli# end of a bow, 
quiver, a coachman or* charioteer, the reins, horses, a war-chariot or 
Hatha, arrows, the whip, and a shield (Hastagh/ta.) 

3 The Shftla-gava is a remnant of the first period. In the agri- 
cultural period as discovered in tL Zenda vesta, there was a strong 
feeling of pity in favour of tho cattle. No agriculturist can see his 
cow or buffalo hurt or injured without bis mind beiugt moved. T,he 
Pftrna-mases^i marks more the pastoral period than agricultural, though 
it combines both. The Aguitfuina sacnlici belongs to a feudal nation. 
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Soma-sacrifice was peculiarly and exclusively the 
sacrifice of the period of chivalry. The system of 
Vedic sacrifices is thus historically important. 
Though persistently ignored, yet when carefully in- 
vestigated, it does not fail to throw sufficient light 
on some intricate problems in the history of the 
ancient Aryans. 


The Jftk-S&nhita- « 

The i2ik-Salihi£a is a complete collection of the 
whole literature of ,the Aryans from the earliest time 
when they began to sing to the time of the estab- 
lishment of their power on the banks of tha 
.Ganges — a literature representing doubtless all 
sides ‘of human nature — the achievements of its 
intellect and the expression of its emotions, its 
theological dogmas, its spiritual aspirations, its cos- 
mological speculations, and its psychological idea&, as 
well as popular poetry and its chivalrous ballads. 
But the bards — who sang the hymns and gave vent 
to their feelings, now describing in pathetic terms 
forest scenery 1 and now speculating as to the 
origin of language 2 — were not inferior men who 
wandered from a thrashing floor to a thrashing floor, 
or from village to village to earn a livelihood. 
They were poets who were systematically initiated 
into the sacrificial lore and were accustomed to lead 
society. 3 They were priests whose principal busi- 


1 Vide the iiik-Sanlnta (X. 146.). " 

2 Vide (X. 71.) of the same : the second and third verses specially 
refer to the origin of language. 

3 Vide . the /?ik-Sanhit& (X. 710.) ; the whole S&kta is interesting 
fropi different points of yiew. 
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ness was to learn by heart the sacred songs handed 
down to them from their ancestors, and to use them 
at the time of a sacrifice when the assembled priests 
exhibited their intellectuality in the presence of their 
patrons 1 — the Aryan warriors and rich merchants . 2 
A sacrificial fire-place was the centre where all 
learning and ingenuity were brought together, and 
the focus front which knowledge of every kind ra- 
diated . 3 It Vas at the sacrificial fire-place that an 
exciting song in honcyir of a warrior who had 
aquiced or explored a new territory for the Aryans 
was recited . 4 It was, at a sacrificial fire-place that 
# the princely gifts of a rich man to an officiating 
priest were published to the world; It was at a 
sacrificial fire-place that the nation boasted of its 
progress in knowledge, its enterprizes and its pros- 
perity, attributing them all to their god — Indra or 
Agui. . It was at a sacrificial fire-place that they 
confessed their sins in a way, and prayed to their 
gods for deliverance from the power of Papma 5 or 


1 Vide (1. 164, 84-35.) of the same. 

• 2 Particular hymns praising rich donors need not be quoted as they 

are many. 

3 Vide (I. 164.) : the whole hymn, which* explains important 
psychological and sacrificial bearings of the economy of the Aryans, 
opens with a sacrificial arrangement. 

4 All the statements in this paragraph are based on such hymns of 
the i2ik-Sanhit& as (X. 154.) ; the third verse of which deserves special 
attention as brave warriors who fall on a battle-field and liberal donors 
are mentioned together. Vide also in this connection the Sanhitd 
(X? 125.) and (X. 173-174.). 

5 Vide (IV. 5, 5.) of the same, where sinners who speak untruth and 
who live an immoral life are said to produce a deep hell. The verse 
iB interesting as it throws light on the ideas of sin which, the Aryas 
entertained at this time. The idea of Personal Sin is thoroughly 
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Sin incarnate. It was at a sacrificial fire-place that 
the irresistible national propensity to play at dice 
was condemned in a language that even at this dis- 
tance of time, moves the heart of the reader -it 
was at a sacrificial fire-place that the Soma was 
pounded, squeezed, and filtered, its virtues being 
extolled, and jars being filled with the sparkling 
juice :* and it was at a sacrificial fire-place that a 
new soug prepared by a bard, was listened to and 
applauded.’ jt was in performing a sacrifice that 
the different tribes*vied with one another . 4 As it 
is impossible to understand and appreciate English 
history .without studying the Magna -Charta and the 
changes from time to time in the political constitu- 
tion of England , so it is impossible to understand 
and appreciate the spirit of the civilization of the 
ancient Aryas as it is revealed in the collection of 


brought out in the Black Yajus-S&nhitiL The ward itself does not 
occur in the Tftk-Sanhitfi, yet the thought is vividly before the minds 
of the Aryas. Seethe (X. 126.). The whole hymn is interesting in 
this connection. It is only one out of many bearing on the subject. 

a Vide the 7?ik-Sanhit{i (X. 34.) in which the dice are’ praised as 
well as condemned. In a sacrifice called Agny&dhana the husband 
and wife play at die*. 

2 The ninth Mawrfala is full of every thing connected with Soma : 
For instance, see (IX. 64.) ; the 9th and 10th verses deserve atten- 
tion. 

3 (X. 71,8) of the same, where original poets are mentioned as 
deserving approbation. The Nava Brahm&m or new hymns are 
often referred to. Sing or Pmgdyata is used. The words (I. It, 4.) 
t{ Brahma cha no vaso sachendra yajnam cha vardhaya” are important. 

■’ 4 The Gontam&s have composed (made) well- woven hymns. See 
(I. 61, 16. 1 ). We, Kanv&s with songs invite (I. 47, 10.). The Kanv&s 
and Goutamas vied with each other. 
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hymns called the iBik-Sanhita, without studying their 
sacrificial system, the soul of their civilization. No 
matter what hymn is read, it directly or indirectly 
■cannot but refer to a sacrifice. Either the mu- 
sical modes of the Udg&t&-singer are mentioned or 
the name of a sacrifice such as Tajna or Makha , 
or some prayer asking a god to partake of their 
sacrificial portion (Yajniya Bhaga) occurs. The main 
ground of the picture of society drhwn in the iBik- 
Sanhita is a sacrifice : the jnanifold poetical 
sentijnents which heighten its effect are the natural 
and essential lights and shades beautifully tinged 
with the spirit of that long war which the„Aryans 
waged with the aboriginal tribes by which their 
great god Indra was surrounded. The back-ground 
is represented by the four stages of civilization 
through which they had passed, and which in their 
aggregate effect still exercised a powerful influence 
upon their social and religious institutions. The 
fore-ground of the picture was the anxiety with 
which .the consequences of the struggle with their 
enemies were awaited — a struggle which stirred up 
•’the inmost depths of their hearts, awakening as- 
pirations noble and heroic, which braced their 
intellect and enlarged its scope so as to embrace 
the finite and infinite — the earth and heavens in its 
.ken,— firing their imagination and strengthening 
their will. When the long war with the Dasyus 
ended, when kingdoms on the model of those in 
thlir mother country were formed, when the tribes 
settled, maintaining the same social, religious a nd 
political relations with one another as before, 
wlien the Aryans were duly respected by the abo- 
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rigines who had learnt submission, when the 
prestige of Aryan gods was completely established, 
and when Aryan society in India was thoroughly 
consolidated, it was significantly observed by «a 
poet who naturally expressed a national feeling, 
that Dhata — the god of stability — arranged society 
as it once existed. 1 As the colonists in America 
transplanted institutions, the growth bf the English r 
soil to the banks of the Mississippi and the Hudson, 
so the Aryans .attempted at least to reproduce on 
the banks of the five rivers of the Punjab all* that 
they once possessed and cherished in the plateau 
of Ariafta. 

Vaitjika Mythology : Indra, ftudra, and Marutas. 

Mythology was at first anthropopathic and gra- 
dually became cosmic as the notions of the Aryans 
were enlarged, and as they advanced in civilization. 
The conquest of India opened up new intellectual 
and spiritual vistas and acted powerfully on Vedic 
mythology and religion. We will first investigate 
the growth of the myth of Indra — a god whosd* 
praises occupy a large portion of the i2ik-Sanhita. 2 
It is said that* he is peculiarly a god of the Indian 

A 1 • 

Aryas. 3 We cannot endorse this view as we believe 


1 Vide the /2ik-Sanhita (X. 190, 3.) — the words are : — Dh&tcl yath& 
pttrvama-kalpayat. 

2 Vide Muir’s Texts (Vol. V. Sec. V.) He observes: — “ More hymns 
are dedicated to his honor than to the praise of any other divinity.” 

3 “ Indra, a name peculiar to India, admits of but one etymology, 
i.e., it must be derived from the same root, whatever that may be, 
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that he*ifc the most ancient god of the whole Aryan 
race. His original name was Vindra. The letter 
V is perishable when al the beginning of a syllable. 
The lower classes in Mah&rastra pronounce Iththala 
instead of Viththala — the god of Tukar&ma and the 
celebrated deity among # the Marathas. Vindra 
megms the obtainer, as the latter part of Govinda in 
later mythology does. He is, in common with other 
'gods, frequently called Bhagas in 'the jfitik-Sanhita. 
Bhagavan was, though seldom, changed into Magha- 
van. The words, always used irr common conversa- 
tion, are necessarily contracted. Bhagavan passed 
into Bhagavas ; and Pamni gives Bhagos, and Bhos, 
'as the forms of Bhagavan. 1 Bhagavan, therefore, 
became Bhagho in the mouths of the common 
people. A tribe preferred the name of Bhhglio to 
Indra. According to Grimm's law, the second 
syllable of Bhagho became xo or in the Greek lan- 
guage xos in the nominative case. But in under- 
gping the change, the first syllable was strengthened 
as Van } the last part of Bhagavan was dropped. 
Bhagavan, therefore, became Bakxos in Greek. 
.Indra in the i2ik-Sanhita is described as an Aditya, 
the son of Aditi — an epithet of Dyous. Bakxos is des- 
cribed as a son of Zeus. The mothef of Indra con- 
• • 

cealed him as she regarded his birth as a fault. 2 


which in Sanskrit yielded indu, drop, sap. It meant originally the 
god of rain — the Jupiter Pluviua — a deity in India more ofteu present 
to tjjie mind of the worshipper than any other. Cf. Benfey, Orient 
and Occident, Yol. I. p. 49.” Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Max Muller, 2nd Series, p. 430. 
i Vide Paaini (VIII. 3, l/.). 
a Vide the /fik-Sanhila (IV, 18, 5.). 
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Ammon from fear of Rhea carried the child 
(Bakxos) to a cave in the neighbourhood of the 
mount Nysa. In the Greek 'mythology Bakxos or 
Dionysius is the productive, overflowing and intoxi- 
cating power of nature which carries man away 
from his usual quiet and sober mode of living. 1 
Grote in the first volume of his history of Greece 
describes Dionysian •mysteries which, may be com- 
pared with India's fondness for Soma and the riots* 
of priests in the Agnisfoma-Soma sacrifice, when 
flesh is eaten rather voraciously, and the intoxicating 
Soma is inordinately indulged in. The comparison 
and contrast between Indra and Bakxos could have 
been enlarged but for want of time. The god Bagh 2 
is known in the cuneiform inscriptions, and Bago, 2 
amongtheSchlaavs. Again, there is a strong tendency 
to drop the lastvowelin the European nations. Vindra , 
therefore, became Vind — (R, being a perishable letter, 
is also dropped with the vowel.) The letter V could 
be easily changed into U in conformity^ with the 
rules of Samprasarawa as developed by Panini. 3 A nd 
U underwent the gurca-chango into 0. Oind could not 
be easily pronounced as two vowels caused a diflU. 
culty arising from hiatus. In conformity with the 
recognized rubs of the transposition of letters, 


1 Vide Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology. Vide the treatise on Soma-sacrifice. It is not printed 
as yet. Copies can be had in Mah&r&stfra. We possess a copy. 

o 

2 Vide Dr. Martin Haug’s Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, 
and Religion of the Parsees, foot-note on pages 90 and 194. 

3 Vide Pawini (I. 1, 45.). 
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Oind became Odin , 1 the god of victory among the 
Germanic tribes — a god who defeated and slew the 
frost-giant, Ymir. The author of the article on 
Odin in Penny Cyclopaedia observes : — ■“ The North- 
Western emigration of Odin from the borders of 
Cauohsus to Scandinavia has the support of a uni- 
form tradition in its favour.” Indra was at first no 
god at all; but*the imaginary spirit^ which possessed 
the leader of Ti gang of hunters. Indra was a personi- 
fication of the afflatus 2 .which paoduced'fury in a 
hero and which led him on regardless of life to the 
attack of a wild animal such as a tiger, a natural 
enemy — a ferocious animal that lay concealed in^a 
mountain-cavity or in an impenetrable primeval 
forest — a Vrittra who*is the inveterate adversary of 
Indra. The Maruts 3 or killers, who accompanied 


1 A41 the pairs of names— such as Bjelbog or Belbog and H5dr, Indra 
and Yrittra — should be brought together and then an hypothesis 
advanced. Web believe so far as the facts collected by authors like 
the Bev. Mr. G, W. Cox go, our identification of Odin with Indra 
is well supported. 

. 2 The subject of afflatus has not had the attention it merits given 
to it. In the writings of German savants, it is not systematically 
mentioned. Yet it plays an important part in the whole social his- 
tory of a nation in a particular state. The afflatflf or Avasara (the 
particular time) explains to a barbarian that which a philosopher will 
contemplate as mysterious or transcendental. 

3 Maruts are the gods of storms in the iftk-Sanhit&. At the time of 
Yaska, Maruts signified priests. But the word may be derived from 
Mri to kill. “ Those that shared the feast” was the secondary meaning 
as ideas of killers of wild animals and sharers of a feast were as- 
sociated. When the feast was developed into a sacrifice, the Maruts 
necessarily came to signify priests. When the leader of a gang was 
identified with Indra — the god who ruled over the firmament — the 
Maruts still continued to he his companions and came to be the gods of 
storms. (See Cox’s Mythology of Aryan Nations) ; — “ But pre-eminently, 
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their leader in a hunting expedition, aided him, or 
rather to speak impersonally and in an abstract way, 
aided Indra, who had possessed him, and shared the 
feast with him, when a wild animal was seized and 
roasted. When the leader was intoxicated with 
Soma, he lost command.over his own person, and 
maddened into fury, marched onwards, or rather 
rudely and in the way of savages. Indra killed his 
father — the man who had produced him by squeezing 
the Soma-^plant — jand made his mother a widow . 1 
Ek&s£ak& or NWigri is said to be his mother. 
Madhava in his Commentary identifies Nistfigri with 
Aditi . 2 • We believe Madhava is right. But Aditi 
did not, during the period of hunting, convey the 
idea of infinitude. See the next paragraph on Aditi. 
The vessel in which Soma-juice was prepared 
became a widow, as he who squeezed and seasoned 
it was insensible. Agni is said to consume his 


as the name denotes, the Maruts are the crushers or grinders ; and 
thus, as made to share in the deadly strife between Indra and Vrittra, 
they assume an exclusively war-like character. The history of the 
root which furnishes this name has been already traced, and has linked 
together the Greek war-god ArSs, the gigantic Aloadai and Moliones, 
the Latin Mars ancf Mors, ancl the Teutonic Thor Miolnir. They are 
the children of Rudra, worshipped as the destroyer and reproducer, for 
these functions were blended by the same association of ideas which 
gave birth to the long series of correlative deities in Aryan Mytho- 
logy.” 

1 Vide Sanskrit Texts of Dr. Muir, (V ol. V. Sec. VI.). He has 
brought together such passages relating to the birth of Indra as gene- 
rally bear on this investigation. 

2 Vide JH&dhava Sayan&’s Commentary on the (X. 101,12.) of the 
jRik-Sanhitfc. 
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parents 1 because lie burns the fuel which feeds him. 
Both the metaphors spring from a common origin — 
the barbarous way of common conversation am dug 
a rude people. This was the form in which the 
myth of Indra originated during the first stage of 
civilization among wild hunters. In modern India, 
all yild tribes have their leaders who are infuriated 
under the influence of the afflatus of their god. 
Their leader frantically dances before* them, and to 
the music of wild drums, a tribe marches put of its 

o • • 

village on the slope of a mountam to hunt down a 
tiger* or any other ferocious animal which has 
proved the pest of its cattle. The Greeks, believed 
In the influence of afflatus. The tripod was used : 
the susceptible worshipper was possessed by a god. 
In modern India when a famine threatens thfe land, 
or cholera breaks out, the people invariably have 
recourse to their gods, and their leader under the 
influence of afflatus predicts the future. The pre- 
sent alone . can throw light on the past : analogy, 
by means of which intricate problems in geology are 
solved, # is the only safe method of investigation in 
Comparative Mythology. The i?ik-Sanhita affords 
sufficient evidence in support of the statements 
we have made. We will adopt for, convenience 
sake’Dr. Muir’s translation of the verses we quote : — 
See (III. 48, 2.) R, V. “ On the day that thou wast 
born, thou didst # from love of it, drink the moun- 


1 Fol* V. Sec. XIII. 2.) of Muir’s Sanskrit Texts : — Strange to say, 
cries the poet, addressing himself to both the worlds, the child as soon 
as born, begins with unnatural voracity to consume his parents and 
is altogether beyond his mortal worshipper’s comprehension, (X. 79, 4.J 
'of the &k-$auhit&. 
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tain-grown juice of the Soma-plant.” 2. “ Of old, 
the youthful mother who bore thee, satiated thee 
with it in the house of thy mighty father.” 3. “ Ap- 
proaching his mother he desired sustenance. He 
beheld the sharp flavoured Soma on her breast.” 1 
Thus Indra was the spirit which the Soma-juice 
excited in him who drank it. On the subject of 
these verses an ' intelligent Saflskrit scholar 
observed to us that the piece of land on which the 
Soma-plant grewtjp was the mother of Indra, and 
that the plant itself was his father. The plant was 
killed when its juice was extracted. But the spot 
of grouhd which nurtured it remained unimpaired, 
though stripped of its beauty. Indra was energy 
which .the Soma-drink produced. We have given 
this explanation here as there is some evidence to 
support it. The word Indra, up to the time of Paraini, 
was used in the sense of energy. The -Rik-Sanuita 2 
uses it indefinitely though often in the sense of 
energy. The Taittiriya-Sanhita (II. 2, 5 .) distinctly 
shows that Indra meant the spirit of man. -Pamni 
(V. 2, 93.) gives six different names for Indriya 
(faculty of sense): — “ The sign of Indra, what is* 
seen by Indra, what is created by Indra, what is 
accepted by indra, and *what is given by Indra.” 
Patanjali does not comment on this Sfttra. But 


1 See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, (V. Sec. VI.). 

2 Vide (I. 55, 4.) of the /Jik-Sanhita — where Indriyam is interpreted 
by S&yana into Svaviryam. “ That Indra, indeed, who wishes to be 
flattered by his followers, acts well in a for^t, showing his valour 
Among his own people.” This verse deserves special attention of our 
readers. 
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the Kashikft-Vritti declares that Indra signifies 
either the soul or self (Atmfi), The interpretation 
that Indra originally meant the spirit is supported 
by the history of the word Indriya. The explana- 
tion as given by the intelligent Sanskrit scholar 
whom we have referred to does not apply to all the 
verges of the Uik-Sanhita, where the birth of Indra 
is spoken of ; • as for instance," (VIII. 45, 4.) R. V- 
•declares : — As soon as he was bohf, Indra grasped 
liis arrow and asked his mother, wljo aye they that are 
renowned as fierce warriors ?” Shell a verse raises a 
difficulty as to the mother being capable of being 
asked. The answer is — to a barbarian everything has 
* life : nature is rational : it replies to him, for so lie 
believes. The verses (IV. 18, L, X. 73, 1., X. 120, 1.) 
and many others — which speak of Indra as a fierce 
individual, intoxicated and furious and marching 
against his enemies — belong to the first period of 
civilization. Rudra or Rudras were those who beat 
t]jc forest. , They surrounded the forest and yelled. 
Rudra literally means one who cries. 1 Thus it will 
be seen that Indra is justly styled 66 ancient, undecay- 
4ng, and martial.” Vida (1., 130, 1.) and (VIII. 24, 9.) 
R. V. In (VIII. 65, 10.) “ He is said to have agitated 
his jaws when rising in strength after drink- 
ing the Soma poured ouf. from a ladle.” This is 
just the description of a man under the influence of a 
strong drink, D.uring the second stage — the pastoral 
period of civilization, — the notions about Indra 

~7 “ " “ — 

i Vide the Taittiriya-SanhitS, (1.5,1.). Sorodlt yadarodlt tad Ru- 
drasya Rudiatvam. He ciied — What he cried is the Rudrahood of 
Rudra. Vide the thiid No. of “ Studies in Indian Philosophy” wheie 
this is distuned -p.*gco57, 58, and 59, ghing the di&cussion. 
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underwent some modifications. His weapons were 
then a hook, such as a shepherd carries. Vide (VIII. 
17,' 10.). In the first Maw<5ala, he is described as 
carrying an iron-weapon. In (I. 55, 1.) : — “ Indrais 
represented to sharpen his weapon as a bull 
sharpens his Jborns.” It ^as been a tendency of the 
Indian Aryas not to give up totally their beliefs, 
but to adapt them tcf the times as they change. To 
illustrate this * statement — the Aitareya Brahmana* 
interprets . sacrificial practices in one way. The 
Shata-patha, during the rationalistic times of the 

A 

Acharyas, attempts to spiritualize them away. The 
comparison of the two Brahmawa-works throws 
ligkt on the way in which the Indian Aryas made 
progress and modified their* dogmas and myths. 
During the pastoral period the myth was not much 
modified. Vrittra or Vrittras (for many are spoken 
of in the Eik-Sanhita), still attacked the cattle of 
the people. Strong men possessed of the spirit of 
Indra pursued them and aided by Maruts and Rudras 
slew them. Yet the shepherds necessarily watched 
the remarkable phenomena of nature and awaited 
with anxiety a good downpour of rain, for they" 1 
depended on their pastures where grass could not 
grow without e sfiiy rain. Prompted by nature, they 
could not but seek to explain the phenomena which 
made a deep impression on their minds. Analogy 
is employed in explaining them. c An illustration 
will be useful. The lower classes in Sindha believe 
that there are large rivers like their Indus in the 
skies, which when they overflow their banks, cause 
rain, for they are familiar with the annual inunda- 
tion of the Indus on which all their agricultural 
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operations depend. The shepherds of this period 
naturally compared the showers of rain to the 
shower-like streams of milk from teats of their 
cows, and imagined that there were cows in the 
skies. As their cows were sometimes carried away 
by wild beasts of prey, and they then ceased to get 
mil^ — their daily food, till some powerful man killed 
or drove away the wild beasts and relieved the cows, 
So they fancied that the clouds — the*celestial cows — 
were driven away by a celestial Vrittra, who was also 
overcome by a celestial Indra . 1 The analogy is com- 
plete*. Droughts and plentiful rains necessarily al- 
ternated. The war of Indra with the celestial Yrittra 
was, therefore, perpetually carried on. The celestial 
Indra was of course ajways victorious. Indra even 
now cannot be identified with any definite cdsmical 
phenomenon. Gradually the analogy passed into 
a belief. As the clovtds promising rain passed 
away suddenly, and the sky cleared up, their faith 
in the might of Yrittra was confirmed. But the 
sky as suddenly lowered : the thunder rumbled : the 
lightning flashed, and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, when they least expected it. Their faith in 
the power of the celestial 2 Indra was confirmed. 
They fancied that the thunder was produced by a 


1 About the power of these shepherds, we will quote Dr. Max Muller’s 
words : — “ The eye of ^hese shepherds who live in the free air, sees fur- 
ther, their ear hears more sharply,” — thus the pastoral stage of society 
is recognized throughout. Our hypothesis of the four stages of the 
ancibnt prc-Vedic civilization is, therefore, not new. 

2 The epithet celestial is given to Indra in the ifik-SanhitA It 
must have a significance by its contrast with earthly. Vide the iftk- 
Sanhita (IV t 17, 4.), The adjective Svaryam is used, This is an old 
word. 
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celestial Rudra who yelled as if in beating a forest 
to frighten Vrittra out of his hiding place. Rudra 
in process of time became the god of thunder : the 
Maruts who aided the leaders of hunters became 
the celestial companions of Indra. Their number 
is often mentioned, but ,they cannot be definitely 
identified with a cosmic phenomenon. During 0 the 
agricultural period— the third stage of civilization — 
the myths wer6 fixed. Indra, the Maruts, and the* 
Rudra lost thpir, anthropopathic character. The 
Aryas, in the course of centuries, forgot their, wild 
habits, and were polished into respectable, peasants. 
Indra had' a patriarchal family for “ he is surrounded 
by' his brother’s children.” See (X. 55, 11.) R. V. 
The beautiful forms and tints of crops naturally 
made an impression on farmers. “ He assumes the 
beautiful forms and is invested with the ruddy 
lustre of the sun.” See (VIII. 85, 3.). A shepherd 
in the simplicity of his heart observes: — “Thou O 
wise (Indra) carriest a long hook like a epear and 
(boldest fast therewith) as a goat (catches) a branch 
with its fore-foot.” This is a criterion for deter- 
mining the chronology of a particular hymn or*, 
rather the social stratum to which a bard belongs. 
Yet it must be Remembered that during the pastoral 
period, no new hymns, in which the imagery of pas- 
toral life is not naturally and instinctively em- 
ployed, can be sung. A bard is a» simple child of 
nature and without any premeditation or elabora- 
tion, he sings as he dances. An illustration rt^ay 
be given. Tukarama, a grain-dealer, and R&md&sa, 
a Brahmana, are the two most popular Marfttha 
poets. The imagery of the first, though most 
varied, is instinctively based on the habits and 
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manners of grain-dealers. The imagery of the last 
is Br&hmanical in-as-mpch as Pur&nas and SMstras 
are drawn upon. A peasant knew that oows re- 
quired more food than man, and that they had more 
than one stomach, and was aware of the habits of 
stags and bulls. He says : — “ Drink Soma like a 
thirsty stag or like a bull roaming in a waterless 
waste ;” and in the language of*Dr. > Muir — “ fill his 
telly or his ftvo bellies which are compared to two 
lakes by copious potatiens,” See^YIII. *4, 10 ; V. 
36, 1, ; and VIII. 33, 2.) R. V. Again, see (X. 43, 7.) : 
“ The priests magnify him as grain is increased by 
celestial showers.” During the period of chivalry, 
the myths of Indra underwent great modifications, 
though its elements ‘ remained unaltered. . Indra 
was exalted into a king. He wielded such military 
arms as the powerful Ksatriyas carried. He lived 
rathpr luxuriously, was chivalrous in his love, and 
possessed a palace like that of an opulent Kaatriya. 
Indra was specially and almost exclusively the god 
of the . Ksatriyas, whose warlike character was 
reflected in the description of their Indra. Fond 
of the pleasant juice of the Soma, sometimes boast- 
ful, always confident of his personal prowess, prone 
to fall out with his companions, and magnificently 
clad, he drove about in a splendid chariot like a 
Ksatriya leader. Wo will quote from the i2ik- 
Sanhita. In (Y*EI. 2, 25.) it is said : — “ A heroic 
female (Nfiri) brought him forth, a heroic son.” 
In (I. 82, 5 and 6.) it is said : — “ Go exhilarated 
to thy dear wife.” “ Be exhilarated with thy wife.” 
In (III. 53, 4.) it is said : — “ A wife, Indra, is* 
one’s home ; she is a man’s dwelling ; therefore, 
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let thy horses be yoked, and carry thee thither.” 
A .chivalrous thought is beautifully expressed. 
Perhaps a Ksatriya facetiously made the following 
remark to his better half. In (X. 86, 11.) it is said 
“ I have heard that among all these females 
Indrawl is the most fortunate ; for her husband 
shall never at any future time die of old age.” 
In (III. 30, , 3. " VIII. 17, 4. and VIII. 
81, 4.) the beautiful helmet of Iifdra is men* 
tioned. In (VIII. 33, 11.) his golden whip 
and a shining golden car are described. In (I. 30, 
16.) his two tawny steeds snorting, neighing, and 
irresistible, are referred to. He carried a bow and, 
arrows, the favourite military weapons of the Ksat- 
riyas, see (VIII. 45, 4.), Hi^ thunder-bolt is often 
made of gold. But the real thunder-bolt lies in the 
ocean enveloped in water, see (VIII. 89,9.). Into (III. 
52, 3) the metaphor— “ an ardent lover desires his 
mistress” is introduced. In (V. 37, 4.) it is said 
“ The king in whose house the god drinks Soma 
mixed with milk suffers no calamity, marches at the 
head of his hosts, slays his enemy and lives tran- 
quilly at home in the enjoyment of happiness. 
At the time of, or rather before, the invasion of 
India, the Aryas manifested a tendency to innova- 
tion . Society was split up. A great and long 
contest took place between ancient Aryan con- 
servatives, whose principles of conduct were based 
on the doctrines they had inherited and reformers 
who boasted of their new hymns and of their 
powers as intelligent poets. During this contest, 
&11 the myths were spiritualized, (more of this in 
the sequel). During the period of the invasion of 
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India, Indra is often invoked as the god of war and 
victory. As the notions, the Greeks entertained 
of the Cosmos, were enlarged as they conquered and 
explored different countries at the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, so the notions of the Aryas were 
enlarged when? they entqped India . 1 Indra gradu- 
ally .became a deity who represented the principle 
of power and victory. Soflie very beautiful 
hymns are addressed to him in th*e iiik-Sanhita. 
The notions of Indra yere again modified during 
the sacrificial period of the Taittiriya and V&ja~ 
saneya activities. 

* Aditi. 

Aditi plays an important part in the creation 
of the world as well as in the religious development 
of the ancient Aryas ; and the history of her 
growth* will throw considerable light on their 
religious and cosmological notions. The subject of 
tfie origin’ of the conception of Aditi has been 
energetically investigated by European scholars 
of eminence and reputation, and their writings 
would have proved invaluable, but for their hasty 
and impatient generalizations, professor Max 
Muller whose views are generally sound, and whose 


1 Oar women are specially fond of telling stories. Some of them 
are perhaps as old as possible. They have been handed down from 
generations. But there is one thing about them specially deserving 
notfce. Notions unknown to our graud-fathers are quietly introduced 
into them ; and in one sense, a story is adapted to the present tune — 
such notions, for instance, as of the electric telegraph or of a battalion 
of soldiers called in Marathi PMann, Such facts about changes in 
folklore are important. 
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power of realizing “ men and manners” is poetic, 
observes, (in his translation of the Rig-Yeda, 1. 2, 
30.): — “Aditi,an ancient god or goddess, is in reality 
theearliest name invented to express the infinite; npt 
the infinite as the result of a long prooess of abstract 
reasoning, but the visibfe infinite, visible by the 
naked eye — the endless expanse, beyond the earth, 
beyond the clouds,' beyond the sky*” We find it 
rather hard td realize the exact sense of this pas- 
sage. What is the nature pf the process of abstract 
reasoning employed for realizing a conception of 
the Infinite ? The conception can be formed by a 
prooess , of comparison and elimination. In the 
passage quoted. Professor Max Muller himself 
describes the nature of this prooess. Throughout 
the /frk-SanhM we find the Aryas employing it for 
arriving at the abstraot notions of Spirit, Sin, 
Intelligence, Time, and the great God-head itself. 1 
Dr. J. Muir, who cannot be too much thanked for 
his labours in bringing together in a systematic 
way the results of the labours of all Sanskritists 
of reputation, not however without oareful study 
and research, oandidly admits : — “ But even if we- 
suppose that in the preceding passages, it is in- 

. i 

- 3 

i The words for Pr&na, Asu, Manas, P&pa, Durita, Unas, Akati, 
Kala, &c. are often used. These are compared and contrasted. The nega- 
tive conceptions are expressed. And thus gradually the sense of the abs- 
traot is, to a oertain extent, fixed. Vide (1, 104, 45.) of the iftk-Sanhita 
where the idea of the God-head is expressed. The passage is impor- 
tant as it disoovers the process by which such conceptions are formed. 
K&la or Time is deified in the Atharva-veda-SanhitX The passage is 
well-known. The word oocurs in the /?ik-Sanhit& only once, and that 
in the sense of a battle. Vide the /ttk-S&nhitk (X, 42, 9.). From par- 
ticulars a general idea appears to he formed. 
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tended to identify Aditi with the sky, this iden- 
tification is very far from being consistently 
maintained in the hymns And it is equally dif- 
ficult to take the word as a constant synonym of 
the earth,” The truth is, such would be the result 
of any investigation that should not be based on 
the. correct principle of the recognition of the 
growth of abstract conceptions during long his- 
torical periods when society passed through 
different stages of civilization* We do mot mean 
that the ancient Aryas tlirew off,' as a snake casts 
skin, all its institutions and customs, and repudiated 
its notions of religious and social polity when it 
’passed from one stage to another. We believe that 
during the pastoral period no chivalrous institution 
or conception could be developed, for the pastoral 
period is chronologically antecedent to that of 
chivalry ; but during the period of chivalry, savages 
— hunting down wild animals and eating them half- 
cqpked might be met with shepherds, still living a 
nomadic life and dependent on their oattle and sheep 
for food and simple clothing without any fixed habi- 
tations — might abound. A line of demarcation could 
be drawn between peasants, not aspiring to rise to the 
level of what are called upper classes, bat content with 
the status allotted to them by their social and 
religious leaders and devoted to agricultural pursuits 
and the military jmd sacerdotal classes who regulate 
the affairs of sooiety and whose voioe in all matters 
of social and religious polity, is supreme. Such is 
almost the condition of most of the Asiatic nations 
at the present day. In a community, generally a 
Section of the people awakened from its torpor by 
some favourable circumstances, makes rapid progress 
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and the other sections placed at a disadvantage lag 
behind — yea, those who cannot energize and whose 
intellectual and moral activities cannot be called out. 1 
We have explained our statement rather at length 
that it may not be misunderstood. Professor Both 
describes Aditi “ as a goddess associated with Diti 
without any distinct conception and merely %s it 
appears as a contrast to her.” Professor Max 
Muller (in his translation of the /2ik-Sanhit&, 1. 244.) 
goes a step further and remarks that the original 
reading in (VII. 15,12.) of the i2ik-Sanhit4, was Aditi, 
and that Diti has been substituted by later writers. 
We belipve that the iZik-Sanhita has been so carefully 
preserved that not a syllable has been omitted, add- 
ed or interpolated. As om> theory of the growth 
of civilization can satisfactorily explain the Vaidika 
passage in question, the onus probandi lies on those 
who assert the contrary. The ground being thus 
prepared, we will attempt to answer the question — 
what is the origin of the conception of Aditi ? We 
must premise by stating that a negative notion or 
conception is not possible without a positive notion 
of which it is a negative, and that Aditi is a negav 


. t 

l Take any s Indian town and all the strata of civilization .will be 
seen. For instance, the II art th 3- RAjA with his RAja-mancfala is a 
section by itself. All the BrAhmanas form a social section by them- 
selves. These are advanced olasses. But by, the side of these, we 
have wild hunters as unpolished as any in the world, for instance, the 
Bhils, shepherds who live now as they lived three thousand years 
ago, and cultivators who form the real middle-class. Their esngs, 
their pleasures, their customs, and their folklore, essentially differ. But 
when a shepherd rises to be a prinoe by dint of valour, he combines 
In his advanced status the chivalrous and pastoral. The oustoms of 
the family of the Holkars are interesting in this connection. 
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tive conception : that which is not Diti is Aditi. 
During the first stage 0/ civilization, mountain-fast* 
nesses and cavities, the lairs of wild beasts at once 
fiery and ferocious, as well as the recesses of forests 
where animals of game lurked — these were called 
Diti, because they were divided as they were scat- 
tered and cut up, while extensive plains, grassy as 
well as bushy, seemed continuous : these were Aditi. 
*A distinction* like this is well-known* to wild tribes 
in the plateaus of Mahai$s£ra. The potion of Aditi 
as hej"e explained is expressed by the word PMi&ra 
which is distinguished from Khadapa or rocky re- 
cesses and cavities — Paih&ra being that which is 
like back or has a back, from Marathi Paiha (Sans - 
krit . Prisma) and ’Khadapa — a hiding place 
(perhaps from Sanskrit Ichad to dig) onomatopoeti- 
cally formed. The hunters never knew any dan- 
ger, so .long as they lay or walked on the sur- 
face of the former, for no wild animal could 
dare venture out on the open plain where 
it coujd be easily pursued or beset and killed. 
Aditi, therefore, in the first stage of civilization 
simply meant a plain free from the ravages 
of beasts of prey. During the second period — the 
pastoral stage, sheep aqd cattle gfazed on the 
plains ; watched by dogs, they were let loose ; the 
shepherd reclined on the banks of rivulets which 
afforded sufficidht recreation to him. With Diti 
notions of horror and danger might be associated, 
thcfugh sometimes she is referred to as beneficent, 
because she afforded pleasure derived from the 
pursuit of wild animals and rewarded stalwart 
hunters with plenty of good game. Gradually 
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houses rose on the surface of Aditi. Farms were 
laid out, the rivulets werf dammed, and small 
channels pleasantly distributed water and irrigated 
their lands. Aditi showed in the language <of 
Cowper (Retirement 423-24.) : — 

“ Downs that almost eScape the enquiring eye, 

“ That melt and fade into the distant sky." 

Aditi inspired «■ bards and priests o even during 
the pastoral period. The shepherds observed the 
sky and felt r that Aditi corresponded to it. She 
was at first a Pastya — a cattle-pound, 1 ' then 
a mother in the sense of giving protection, 
and lastly a goddess who gave birth to gods 
themselves. When an abode or a thrashing-floor, 
for both were then identical, she was produced by 
handiness or skill (Daksa), and she produced Daksa 
or skill, for rude artizans, being paid in grain or 
kind, depended on the thrashing-floor for their 
maintenance. We will quote a few verses from the 
jRik-SanhM in support of our statements. “ In 
(IV. 55, 3.), she is styled Pastyd which Professor 
Roth understands to mean a household goddess.’’ 
We believe Pastyd to be a cattle-pound, because it 
is most likely that it is derived from the same root 
from which the word pashu (cattle) is derived, viz.. 
Pash to bind. In (VII. 15, 12.) Diti is said to 
confer what is desirable. In (I. 24, 1.) “ Who shall 
give us back to the great Aditi that I may behold 
my father and mother” occurs. The story of 
Shunashepha seems to us to be one of the oldest 

„ 1 This sense is based on a direct text of the Taittirfya Br&hmana, 
in which Jhe word Pastya occurs, and it is interpreted by MAdhava 
into a house— the sense giveu to the word by Y&ska in his Nirukta. 
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Aryan legends . , It is one of those rude tragic songs 
which wild tribes sing. It was altered from time 
to time and enlarged, tlie sum and substance was 
put into prose at the time of the AitareyaBr&hmana, 
and was connected with the efficiency of a sacrifice ; 
and it was added that Inc^a appeared to the son of 
Harishchandra in the disguise of a Brahmawa. In 
later mythology, the story of Harischandra was 
‘again enlarged. Aditi, in the verse ^vfbted, originally 
meant the plain on which the parents of Shuna- 
shepha dwelt or the tragic story Vould lose its point 
if the dead parents be supposed to be spoken of. 
In (VII- 12, 4.) “ she is declared to have produced a 
* hymn to Indra.” Here Aditi is the same as ’the 
Aryas. In (IX. 72, 4.) the birth of Daksa from 
Aditi and the birth of Aditi from Daksa are des- 
cribed. The conception is old, but its description 
in the hymn is mixed up with much that essentially 
belongs to the period of invasion ; for the incident 
qf the mutjaal generation was popular as it is more 
than once referred to in the iiik-Sanhita. Gradually 
she became an important goddess. In (1. 89, 10.) 
•it is said : — “ Aditi is the sky ; Aditi is the air ; Aditi 
is the mother, father, and son; Aditi is all the gods, 
and the five tribes ; Aditi is whatever* has been born ; 
Aditi is whatever shall be* born”— a passage to be 
found in the Sanhitas of the Taittiriyas and Vaj a- 
saneyins — a passage which the rationalists of the time 
of Yaska led by Koutsa laid great stress upon, when 
they insisted on the Vedas being no divine revela- 
tion 1 -- -a passage quoted by the commentators of 


1 Vidt the Nirukt* gf Yteka, (1. 15.). 
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J aimini in illustration of his Sutras. 1 The conception 
of Aditi culminated in the idea of infinity itself, for 
in the Taittiriya-SanhM in the words of Dr. Muir 
the following occurs : — “ Supporter of the sky, sus- 
tainer of the earth, sovereign of this world, wife 
of Vishnu, may the all embracing and powerful 
Aditi filling us with vigour, be auspicious to. us 
(abiding) in her lap" !!” 

c • 

c 

Gods— Dyous, Prithivi, Usas, Agni, Parjanya, and VHjru. 

Dyous and Prithivi (heaven and earth), Usas 
(morn), Agni (fire), Parjanya (rain), and Vtyu — 
all these are such gods as can be easily identified 
with natural phenomena. Their descriptions are, 
however, anthropopathic. This circumstance 
accounts for the legends of their families and 
relations. There are inconsistencies, in some cases 
serious, and in others slight, in their characteri- 
zation. All these can be satisfactorily explained, 
we believe, if our theory of the gradual -growth of 
civilization be recognized. We will quote a few 
verses in illustration of our remarks. Dyous 
and Prithivi are referred to in (X. 31, 7.) of the, 
.Bik-Sanhitfi — a poet asks : — “ What was the forest, 
what was the^ee, from which they fashioned the 
heaven and the earth, which abide undecaying and 
perpetual, (whilst) the days and many dawns have 
disappeared ?”* In (X. 81, 23.) “ What was the 
support, and what was the basis, from which by his 
might, the all-seeing Vishvakarman produced the 
earth, .and spread out the sky ? The one god w*bo 

' 1 Vide Jaimini’s P&rva-Mtm&ns& ( I. 2, 36.) and the Commentary of 
Khandeva* called Mim&ns&-Koustubha or Sh&bara-Bh&sya. 

2 Dr. Muir’s Texts, (Yol. V. page 32.). 
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has on every side eyes, faces, arms and feet, blows 
with his arms and wings when producing the 
heaven and earth.” 1 Certainly the i?isis who had 
learnt to philosophize about matter and spirit, and 
to distinguish between good and evil, and whose 
notions of Agni and Vayu had already become 
sublime and worthy of thinkers, at once deep and 
poetic, could .not be believed to be capable of 
confusion of, thought and expression. We will 
explain the ideal of a Risi in the sequel. The 
notions of the heaven and the earth* as elaborated 
in these verses, are the most ancient, and belong to 
the time when man cast a glance at thp heavens 
‘above, and realized the extent of the earth "he trod, 
and struck with woijder exclaimed: — “ The earth 
is the mother, and I am the son of ther earth. 
Parjanya is the father, may he nourish us.” 2 And 
again “ reverence be ‘paid to the earth : the wife 
of Parjanya, to her who draws her richness from 
showers.” 3 Though these verses occur in the 
Atharva-veda, they are most ancient and belong 
to the pastoral period. Usas ( morning) was exalted 
into a goddess during the agricultural period. 
Agriculturists are specially active in the morning. 
They let out their cattle to graze a^ early in the 
morning as possible, for ‘they have to spend the 
whole of their day on their farms. Again, the 
Smarta-sacrifices during this period were per- 
formed in the morning, when the Garhapatya-fire 
was kindled, and when religious influences acted 

1 Vide the preceding note. 

2 Vide the Atharva-veda (XII. 1, 12.) and Dr. Muir's Texts, (V ol, V. 
page 23.). 

8 Vide the same Veda and the same hymn. 
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on the mind. All ‘this is beautifully described in 

the Eik-Sanhita (I. 48, 4-5-6.) ! — ■“ Kanva, the chief 

of his race, here celebrates Ibhe name of those wise 

men who at thy approaches, 0 Usas, direct their 

thoughts to liberality. Like an active woman, 

Usas advances cherishing, (all things). She hastens 

on arousing footed creatures, and makes the birds 

fly aloft. She sends forth both the active and 

beggars (to their occupation) ; lively, she loves not 

to stand still j th^ flying birds no longer rest after 

thy dawning, 0 bringer of food.” 1 A song of the 

chivalrous period may be quoted by way of 

illustration: — "As a woman who has no brother 
« 

appears in presence of (another) man, as a man’ 
mounted on a chariot goes forth in pursuit of 
wealth*, as a loving wife shows herBelf to 
her husband, so does Usas as it were, smil- 
ing, reveal her form,” see (I. 92, 7.) of the iftk- 
Sanhita. 2 Again, " These dawns have become 
conspicuous ; they display their lustre in .the eastern 
hemisphere ; like bold warriors drawing forth their 
weapons, the ruddy mother-cows advance.” 4 Into 
this verse (1. 92, 1.) an epithet peculiar to the 
agricultural period — mother-cows — which had be- 
come stereotyped in the language, is naturally 
introduced, and brings the use of chivalrous phrases 
into strange relief. In (1. 113, 6.) — it is said: — 
“ (arousing) one to seek royal power, another to 
follow after fame, another for grand efforts, 
another to pursue, as it were, his particular object,— 


* Vide Dr. Muir's Texts, (Vol. V. page 183.), 

2 Vide the same (page 185.). 

3 Vide the same. 
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Usas awakes all creatures to consider their different 
modes of life.” 1 We have quoted rather freely, for 
the quotations serve two purposes: they suppbrt 
thp statements we make, and adduce indirectly 
evidence in favour of our theory of the gradual 
growth of the ancient Aryan civilization. “ Dr. 
Muir beautifully brings together a few verses 
like a beautiful young woman dressed by her 
mother, a richly dressed dancing girl — a gaily 
attired wife appearing before her husband, cr a female 
rising, resplendent out of the bath, — smiling and 
confiding in the irresistible power of her attractions, 
she unveils her bosom to the gaze of the beholder.”* 
The beautiful Usas awakened in the minds of the 
poet delicate chivalrous feelings. Agni (fire) was 
kindled in the morning. The whole family gathered 
around it. During the pastoral period, only clari- 
fied butter was offered into it. During the agricul- 
turaf period, twice a month, on the days of new and 
fuU moon, a. cake prepared on potsherds which were 
shaped in imitation of a cow’s foot, was offered into 
it. Agni was the tutelary god of every household. 
In (VI, 14, 6,) it is said : — ■“ Those matters relating 
to the sacrifice which we mortals of feeble intellects 
with our imperfect comprehension, do not under- 
stand*. May Agni, the venerated priest, who knows 
all these points, adjust and worship the gods at the 
proper time.” Tjie sacred fire inspired awe and 
love, was at once a friend and priest, and was a 
visible god who conveyed the oblations of mortals to 
all *gods. In (X. 150, 4.) it is said: — “ He is a 


i Vidt Dr. Muir’s Texts, (Yol. V. page 189.). 
3 Vide Dr. Muir's Texts, (Vol. V. page 194,), 
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swift messenger moving between heaven and earth, 
commissioned both by gods and men to maintain their 
mutual communications, to announce to the im- 
mortals the hymns, and to convey to them the ob- 
lations of their worshippers or to bring them down 
from the sky to the placp of sacrifice.” 1 After the 
Aryan invasion of the Punjab, the notions T^hich 
the Aryas entertained of Agni were enlarged and 
ennobled. They perceived his power in the plants, 
in waters, in mountains* in lightnings, and in 
man himself. 8 From these points of view, his praises 
and powers are described. The generation of 
Agni is the cardinal point of every sacrifice. If he 
was not produced quickly, the whole family was 
alarmed. The mistress of the house confessed her 
sins. The lord of the family sang his praises. 
The dialogues in the iiik-Sanhita between Pfiruravas 
and Urvashi refer to the two pieces of ^ood. 
It is the germ of the story of the hero and 
heroine of the names of Pfiruravas and Urvashi. 
In the sacrificial system, the two pieces (araais) of 
wood by which fire is produced are called Pfiruravas 
and Urvashi. Poetry of every description centres 
around Agni. “ He consumes his parents” was 
the way in* which he yras mythologically spoken 
of. He burnt forests. In (III. 2, 11.) it is said: — 
“ when he has yoked his red, wind-driven 
horses to his car, he bellows like a* bull, and invades 
the forest trees with his flames; the birds are terrified 


1 Vide Dr. Muir’s Texts, (Vol. V. page 201.). 

* 2 * In tlie poem entitled the i2Lsi, all the verses of the i£ik-9&ohit$ 

bearing on Agni as described here are brought together. 
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at the noise, when his grass -devouring sparks 
arise.” Even ■cosmology is helped by Agni for he 
is declared to have formed the mundane regions 
and the luminaries of heaven in (VI. 7, 7.) ; to have 
kept asunder the two worlds in (VI. 8,3.) of the Bik- 
Sanhita ; to have begottenMittra in (X. 8, 4.) ; tohave 
caused the sun, the imperishable orb to ascend the sky; 
to have made all*that flies or walks or stands or moveB 
in (X. 88, 4t) ; to adorn the heavens with stars 
in (I. 65, 6.). In (VIII,, 23, 15.) it ig. said : — “ No 
mortaj enemy can by any wondrous power gain 
the mastery over him who sacrifices to this god.” 
These verses are quoted to show the power* o£ Agni. 
f)uring the period of chivalry, it appears that 
Indra and Soma had begun to supersede him. 
The Eik-Sanhita significantly and suggestively 
exhorts the new Uisis or worshippers as well as the 
ancient IZisis to praise Agni. 1 Yet during the 
period of the invasion, he is often asked “ to create 
a large light for the Aryas, driving out the 
Dasyus,” in (VII. 5, 6.). Parjanya (rain), also 
early attracted attention and waB praised ; but the 
phenomena of rain and of the atmosphere were 
not independently observed. Vdyu or wind is 
mentioned along with Indra, Rucfca, and the 
Maruts. The Ashvins elicited much interest and 
gave rise to an interesting myth, the rationale of 
which has baffled.the ingenuity of European scho- 
lars. The phenomenon of rain, however, is poetically 
described, and the Maruts are associated with it. 
In (V. 83, 4, 5, and 7.) it is said: — “ The winds 


Vide the -ffik-Sauhitft (I. 1, 1.). 
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blow, the lightnings fall, the plants shoot up, the 
heaven fructifies, food is produced for all created 
things, when Parjanya, thundering, replenishes the 
earth with moisture.” “ Parjanya, before whose 
agency the earth bows down, at whose operation 
all hoofed Cattle quiver*; by whose action plants 
of every form spring up ; so thou grant ua thy 
mighty protection .* 5 “ Grant to us, Maruts, the 
rain of the sky ; replenish the streams of the 
procreative horse ; come hither with this thy 
thunder, our divine father shedding waters.” 
" Resound, thunder, impregnate, rush hither and 
tljither with thy water-chariot. Draw on forward 
with thee thy opened and inverted water-skin ; let 
the hills and dales be levelled." “ Raise aloft thy 
vast water- vessel and pour down showers ; let the 
discharged rivulets roll on forward, moisten the 
heaven and earth with fatness ; let there be ^well- 
filled drinking places for the cows .” 1 Dr. Biihler 
in his German paper on Parjanya comes to the 
conclusion that “ Parjanya is the god of thunder- 
storms and rain, the generator and nourisher of 
plants and living creatures.” We believe that Par- 
janya was nqver distinctively characterized by the 
ancient Aryans. Rudra was the god of thunder- 
storms and the protector of cattle. The Maruts 
represented the variety of atmospheric phenomena. 
Indra ruled over them as well as associated with 
them as a companion. We quote Dr. Muir in sup- 
port of this statement : — “ Together with Indra, he is 


1 The long passage is quoted from Dr, Muir's Sanskrit Texts, (VoL 
V. page 141.), 
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designated as touching the sky, swift as thought, 
wise, thousand-eyed (1-23-2-3.),” In (X. 168.) a poet 
sings: — “ (I celebrate) the glory of Vita’s cha- 
ript, its noise comes rending and resounding. Touch- 
ing the sky, he moves onward making all things 
ruddy : and he comes propelling the dust of the 
earth.” 1 

. 

• Mittra and Vanmai * 

# * • 

These were originally'merely the names of day and 
night. Mittra etymologically signifying the measurer, 
and Varuwa, the coverer. Hence the day was asso- 
ciated with human activities, and the night was 
naturally supposed to bind human beings in its 
meshes as they slept, yet sleep renovated their 
powers, and though unconscious, man was protected 
during sleep. Hence tho notion of beneficence was 
associated with Vanina. Now the question is: — 
how did the conception of the night come to 
convey the notion of the lord of waters ? As the 
idea of Aditi — first space and then infinity — was 
.developed out of the idea of extensive downs, so 
the idea of the night served to convey the idea of 
the ocean. Chronologically, the conception of the 
night precedes the conception of the expanse of the 
ocean — a conception which can be realized after 
the construction of boats, however rude and small. 
The night presents the phenomenon of an expanse 
which resembles that of the ocean in colour, in 
extent, in depth, and in undulating motion. 2 Hence 


1 See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, (Vol V, page 145.). 

2 See the paragraph on Aditi. 
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the idea of the one naturally expressed the idea of 
the other. The god of night became the god of 
waters. But by no prooess of reasoning, however 
elaborate, can Y aruna be identified with Ahupa 
Mazda. The Mazdayasnians who formed an 
important section of the Aryan race, are more to be 
contrasted than compared with the progressive 1 
Aryas who had lagged behind, composing new 
hymns and out-stripping the neighbouring tribes in 
intellectual pursuits and spiritual aspirations, often 
identifying themselves with their gods and calling 
upon them to associate with them as their com- 
panions. We will quote from the i2ik-Sanhita a 
few verses to illustrate and support our remarks 
In (VIII. 41, 3.) it is said : — <c The conspicuous god 
has embraced the nights ” In (VII. 59.) it is 
said : — “ Mittra uttering his voice calk men to 
activity. Mittra sustains the earth and %ky. 
Mittra with unwinking eye beholds (all) crea- 
tures.” “ The vast Mittra who by his great- 
ness transcends the sky and the earth by his glory.” 
In (VIII. 49, 31.) it is said : — “ May those (waters) 
in the midst of which king Varuwa goes, beholding 
the truth and falsehood of men.” The spiritual 
conception of ^Varuraa was developed during the 
period of the schism about which we shall have to 
state much. We have attempted to point out what 
the idea of Mittra and Varuna during the agricul- 
tural period was. Gradually the gods Mittra and 


1 See the paragraphs on the colonization of Europe in the sequel, 
and the force of the epithet progressive will be perceived. The schism 
between the Mazdayasnians and the progressive Aryas is described in 
the sequel, its causes and bearings being also discussed. 
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Varuna 1 were so spiritualized from the circumstances 
in which the Aryas were placed that it is difficult to 
trace the history of their origin and growth. T?his 
much being stated, the functions, attributes and char- 
acteristic marks of the gods Mittra and Varuna will 
be seen, as they were originally conceived by the 
Aryas. When we describe the contests between 
MazdayasnianS, the followers of Zarthustra and 
the chivalrous Aryas who sang in rapturous strains 
of the intoxicating Soma, we sbefll have’ to return 
to the gods Mittra and Varuwa. 

> Soma- 

This was specially'worshipped during the period 
of chivalry. The songs of Soma which absorb a 
Mandala of the i?ik-Sanhita, reveal a civilization 


1 Among the lower orders in MahAr&stra, no distinction is made 
between a day “and the sun. Divasa means the sun as well as a day* 
A peasant asks ; — how much has the day come 1 Vanina is the oldest 
name for night. It is not mentioned in this sense in any book. But 
£he names of night ( R&tri a night) as given in the Nighantu by Yaska, 
throw light on the name — Varuna. The night is Aktu— ointment as 
oovering the universe. It is darkness — Tamaa. It is Rajas or Payas— 
water. It is Urmy& or having waves as of a "sea. Again K«apas 
means water, and K$ap& means a night. These synonyms facilitate the 
investigation as to the origin of the conception of Yaruna. In this 
connection a traditional line deserves notice : — u Tamas khalu chalam 
ntlam par&paravibh&gavat.” “ Tyoma” which means the heavens is 
given as the synonym of water by Ylska. Hence the ideas of the 
oce^n and of tho night or darkness are interchangeable in a stage 
of civilization. The different stages of the development of the idea 
of Varuna maybe thus summed up. I. Varuna— darkness or night, 
and one possessed of meshes. IT. Varuna — ocean or firmament* 
III. Varuna— lord of waters. IV. One who aided .sailors— a 
beneficent god. 
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-which is wholly feudal and chivalrous. Most of 
them are recited at the f Soma sacrifices every 
way characteristic of chivalry. The Shrouta-system 
of sacrifices whioh we have referred to, bears out 
our statements. Yet Soma was known to, and 
used by, the Aryas when they were mere hunters — 
a fact whioh we have already mentioned. A*few 
hymns quoted will elucidate the nature of the des- 
cription of Soma as given in the i?ik' r Sanhita, We 
have arranged the hymns so as to indicate the 
progressive development of the conceptions about 
Soma. In the words of Dr. Muir : — “ His wea- 
pons which, like a hero, he' grasps in his hand. 
(IX. 76, 2.) are sharp and terrible (IX. 61, 30.) ; 
and hip bow swift-darting,” (IX. 90, 3.). “ He is 
the slayer of Vrittra,” (IX. 25, 3.). “ He is the 

chief and most fiery of the formidable, the most 
heroic of heroes, the most bountiful of the bene- 
ficent, and as a warrior, he is always victorious,” 
(IX. 66, 16.). “ He conquers for his Worshippers 
cows, chariots, horses, gold, heaven, water, a 
thousand desirable things, (IX. 78, 4.).” “ When 
quaffed, it stimulates the voice and calls forth 
ardent .conceptions,” (YI. 47, 3). This verse 
shows that from the mere objective, the Aryas 
rose to the subjective. Again we will quote Dr. 
Muir : — (VIII. 48, 3.). »“ The worshippers exclaim : 
— We have drunk the Soma, we have become im- 
mortal, we have entered into light, we have known 
the gods. What can an enemy now do to u&or 
what can the malice of any mortal effect ? 0 thou 
immortal god ?” In (IX. 113.) it is said : — 
“ Place me, 0 purified water, in that everlasting and 
imperishable world where there is eternal light and 
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glory. O Soma, flow for Indra. Make me im- 
mortal in the world where king Vaivasvata lives, 
where is the innermost sphere of the sky, where 
those great waters flow.” The conception of Soma 
originated in its mere stimulating powers and 
in the course of different periods of progress, was 
developed into a power which secures heaven and 
immortality for man. 1 

Sftrya, Pfishan, and Savitri, 

Sftrya presents a cosmical phenomenon, which 
cannot but awaken feelings of reverence ,at the 
earliest time possible. Savitri was originally the 
autumnal sun whose light and heat were essential to 
the development of the seed sown into a sprout after 
it rained in showers for some time. Push an nourish- 
ed the growth of crops. Thus the sun looked at from 
different points of view explains the different names 
he.assumed. The English Bpeak of the harvest- 
moon. The modern Sanskrit literature speaks of 
the Sharat-chandra or vernal moon. These concep- 
tions grew up during the agricultural period, in- 
variably prolific in interesting myths. We will 
quote a few hymns to elucidate the riature of these 
gods. In (VII. 78, 3.), the dawns are by a natural 
figure, said ** to produce the Sfirya along with 
Sacrifice and Agni.” The hymn (1, 50.) is interest- 
ing as it sings of the Surya in a way characteristic 


1 The nature and functions of the god Soma will not be compre- 
hended, if the light thrown by the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
third Book of the PArva-Mlm&ns& of Jaimini be ignored. Tbe ancient 
Aryas were particularly fond of the Soma-juice. See tfaddarshana- 
Chintanikfy Vol. III. 
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A 

of the ancient Aryas : — “ 0 thou, 0 Sfirya, pene- 
tratest the sky, the broad firmament measuring out 
the days with thy rays spying out all creatures. 
Seven ruddy mares bear thee onward , in 
the chariot, 0 clear-sighted Sdrya, the god with 
flaming locks.” It may be remarked now, that 
certain epithets are characteristic of a particular 
period. During tile period of agriculture, all gods 
are more or less described as nourishing plants 
and crops. , During the period of chivalry, 
they all drive in splendid chariots, chivalrously 
accoutred. They are all warriors, impetuous and 
fiery. ..With regard to Savitri, it is said : — “he 
observed fixed laws” (IX. 53, 4.). “ The other gods 
folio# his lead,” (V. 81, 3.). The waters and wind 
obey his ordinance,” (II. 38, 2.). “ The god Savitri 
hath roused both two-footed and four-footed crea- 
tures to pursue their several objects,” (I..12<|, 1.). 
In (Y. 81.) it is said: — “The wise (Savitri) puts 
on (manifests) all forms. He hath sent prosperity 
to biped and quadruped. Savitri, the object of our 
desire, illuminated the sky. He shines after the path 
of the dawn. Thou alone art the lord of vivifyidg 
power and by thy movements, 0 god, thou be- 
comest Pfishkn.” In (X. 139, 1.) it is said : — 
“ Invested with the solar rays, with yellow' hair, 
Savitri raises aloft his * light continually from the 
east. Ia his energy, the wise «F£ishan marches, 
beholding all worlds, a guardian.” A hymn of Pftshan 
distinctly marks the transition from the pnere 
agricultural period to that of chivalry. In (VI. 58, 2.) 
P&shan is described as “ guardian of cattle, lord of a 
house. overflowing with plenty .” In (VI. 56, 1.) it is 
said: — “ By him who designates Pushanby saying 
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this the eater of meal and butter, the god cannot 
be described. Indra too, the lord of the good, the 
most skilful of charioteers seeks to slay his enemies 
in company with his friend (Push an).” We have 
laid stress on the epithet — “ The most skilful of 
charioteers ” — in the above, verse to point out its 
char%cter as belonging to a different period. 

The God Tvastri. * 

• • . # 

He deserves the attention of the students of 
Comparative Mythology. As the implements of 
husbandry became indispensable, Tvastri.wjis spe- 
cially praised and was the god of the agricultural 
period, A tribe exalted a poet — who called himself 
a Praiser of Tvastri,” or Jarat-tvastri corrupted into 
Zarathustra to be their leader whose activities pro- 
duced an interesting schism. Gradually Tvastri 1 was 
narneS the head or the princeof gods — Asura-mazda — 
fropa Asura, a god and from (medhista) most 
intelligent. As small crafts such as making a plough- 
share and other implements of husbandry required 
skilful and competent artizans, or the construction of 
a house involved the knowledge of a variety of arts 
- - 

1 The Zend&vestll gives sufficient grounds for identifying Zarathustra 
with Jarat-tvastri or praises of Tvasb’i, because Zarathustra's mission 
on earth was the consolidation of a tribe passing from the pastoral 
into the agricultural condition. The difficulties of such a transition 
are not easily realized. But tribes have to struggle for years before 
they aTlapt themselves to the changes which the transitions necessi- 
tates. Sufficient light is thrown on this subject by Wallace in his 
interesting history of Russia. About the Caspian sea, tribes can be 
deserved in a transition from the pastoral into the agricultural 
condition. 
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which competent blacksmiths, carpenters, and brick- 
layers could alone cultivate, so the different forms of 
trees, mountains, rivers or of the stars and a multi- 
tudinous variety of natural objeots could not be shaped 
but by a superhuman artizan, who was significantly 
and suggestively named the Tvastri or the chiseller. 
Every cosmical phenomenon whioh presented a 
variety of aspects a'c once delicate and complex, was 
believed to be* the handi-work of < Tvastri- "We 
will quote few hymns to illustrate our theory. 
Originally Tvastri was only a skilful worker, 
(I. 85, 9.) or the omniform or archtype of all forms, 
(III. 59, 9.). He was gradually believed to impart 
generative power and to bestow offspring (I. 14&, 
10.) or to shape all forms, animal as well as cosmical. 
(III. 4, 9.) deolares : — “ Tvastri has generated 
a strong man — a lover of the gods. From Tvastri 
is produced a swift horse. Tvastri has created the 
whole world.” In (II. 23, 17-), he is said “ to be 
skilled in all Sama-texts and to have created Brah- 
mawaspati above all oreatures.” In (X. 53, 9.) he 
is said u to sharpen the iron-axe of Brahmanaspati, 
and to forge the thunder-bolts of Indra ” (I. 
32, 2.) 1 


i This feature of Tvaatri’s character is easily explained. The ifcwis, 
when they uttered their prayers unpremeditated and on the spur of the 
moment, felt that they chiselled them in th£ir mind. The metaphor 
is suggestive and close. But the god who chiselled the material world 
and shaped it differed from the god who was the lord of prayers : 
Tvastri differed from Brahmanaspati. Yet the metaphor of chiselling 
prayers pointed to a connection between them. The verses like (X. 
71, 8.) of the ihk-S&nhit& deserve to be noticed in this connection. 

II prr «wsr ^5 TOrfawr: jnraft treta 1 
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This was originally the name of a priest— gra- 
duftlly of the head of all priests, and at last of the god 
of wisdom and learning. “Brahmanaspati now utters 
a laudatory hymn in which* Indra, Vanma, Mittra, 
and the gods have taken up thei^ abode.” The time 
of festivals was the opportunity of .popular bards. 
** This spotless hymn bringing good fortune, may 
we, ;0 gods, utter on the festivals*,” (I. 40, 5* 
and 6.). In (I. 190, 1.) it is said: — cc Magnify 
Brahmanaspati, the irresistible, the vigorous, the 
pleasant-tongued, who ought to be praised with 
hymns, a shining leader of songs to whom both 
gods and men listen when he utters praise.” 
(X. 50, 1 .) R. S. declares:— “ ContemplatingBrihaspati 
with the pleasant tongue, who occupies these abodes, 
and by his power and his voice holds apart the ends 
of the earth, the ancient Risis placed them in their 
front.” Brahmawaspati, Brihaspati and Gawapati 1 
are identified by the Aitareya-Brahmawa as one. 
We have now prepared the ground for the rational 
explanation' of the complex myth of the Ashvins 
to whom many an interesting hymn is addressed in 
the ^ik-Sanhita. 


1 See the Aitareya fir&hmawa, (I. 21.) the words are : — IpFRt 

TO ^ ^qj%:-JThifl is a Com- 
menfary on (II. 23, 1.) of the ifik-Sanhitl Vide the fourth chapter 
of this essay, section on Literature of the Acharyl-period, where more 
light is thrown on Ganapati — the lord of the ganas. Ganapati, though 
at first Brahmawaspati, became about the time of the PurfriaA the" 
uncouth god Ganapati. 
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the Ashvins- 

L 

The speculations of European scholars whether 
of Dr. Max Muller or of Dr. Goldstficker as to the 
myth of the Ashvins have not satisfied us. 
Yet, we believe, the myth can be easily explained. 
We reproduce the sjbory of the birth of the Ashvins 
in the words of- Dr. Muir, who has §o beautifully 
translated the passage of the Brihaddevata 1 on 
‘the subjeot. "TvacZri had twin children, (a daughter) 
Saranyfi, and (a son) Trishiras. He gave Sdrawyft 
in marriage to Yivasvat, to whom she bore Yama 
and Yami who were also twins. Creating a female 
like herself without her husband’s knowledge and 
making the twins over in charge to her, Saraayft took 
the form of a mare, and departed. Yivasvat, in 
ignorance, begot on the female who was left, Manu, 
a royal iZisi, who resembled his father in glory . L But 
discovering that the real Saramyfi, Tvastri’s daughter, 
had gone away, Vivas vat followed her quickly, 
taking the shape of a horse of the same species as 
she. Beooguizing him in that form, she approached 
him with the desire of sexual connection, which 
he gratified. Jn their haste his seed fell on the 
ground, and she, being desirous of offspring, smelled 
it. From this act sprang the two Kum&ras 
(youths) • Nasutya and Dasra, who are lauded 
as Ashvins (sprung from a horse.)” Dr. Max 
Muller brings a kind of evidence in his Lectures on 

s 

i Vide the quotation of S6ya?m on (VII. 72, 2.) of the i2ik;-Sanhit& 
from Brihaddevat&. Vide the Nirujcta of Y&ska (XII. 10 and 11.) 
"where the same story is told. Vide also the (X. 17, 12.) with the 
Commentary of Madhav&ch&rya S&yana. 
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the Science of Language, (page 488 et seq.) in 
(support of his “Dawn theory.” But we believe, his 
theory does not explain every element of the myth 
of the Ashvins. The marriage of Saranyfi with 
Vivasvat, the identification of Trishiras, the twin 
children of Sarawyfi named Yama and Yami and 
their* identification, Saranyft becoming a mare, 
the identification of Manu and his mother, Vivas- 
vat becoming a horse ; their union, *tKe birth of the 
AshvinB — these are the elements of the jnyth as it is. 
described in tho Brihaddevata. If all these elements 
could be explained on one principle, and by connect* 
ing them with one cosmical phenomenon, without 
constructing a special theory, such as the storm- 
theory of Kuhn, we believe, the explanation would 
at least deserve attention. Tvastri, who shaped all 
forms — the great divine architect, made Sararayfi — * 
the ideal night or personal Night, and Vivasvat, the 
personal Day — Vivasvat being a generic namesignify- 
ing, whatever shines. The idea of the marriage of the 
Night with the Day is natural, because they follow one 
another, that is,theNight cannot live without the Day. 
The night is also observed to be attended by a star 
called Trishiras in the Brihaddevata and Tistrya, of 
which the ZendaVesta says “The bright, majestic, 
praise* we, which contains fhe seed of the water, the 
strong, great, mighty, far-profiting, the great, work- 
ing on high, rpnowned from this height and 
shining from the Navel of waters,” (XXIV. (8) 2. of 
the Khurdah Avesta). Trishiras was originally 
called Tisya, 1 which was subsequently identified 

1 Vide PtUini, (I. 2, 63.). At first, there were only two stars, thoir 
names being Tisya and Punarvasu. Gradually, more stars came to be 
included in the constellation, Hence the rule of F&;iini. 
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with Pusya, the constellation Pusya being par- 
ticularly favourable to a down-pour of rain. 
In Kabul and the Panjab, about the month 
of Pousa, the month named after the lunar mansion 
Pusya, the rain falls. Golebrooke in his essay on 
* the Hindu Astronomy\ observes : — “ Pusya, the 
eighth asterism, is described as an arrow and 
consists of three stars, the chief of which being 
also about the*middle-most.” The name — Trishi- 
ras — explains r that three stars were considered to 
form the constellation. Thus Sara»yfi, the personal 
Night, was properly considered a sister of the star 
TrishiraSf Yama cannot but be identified with Yima, 
son of Vivanhao of the Zendic mythology, the father 
of Yama and Yima is, therefore, one and the same, 
— Yama and Yami being the two stars in the 
constellation Punarvasfi of the Indian Astronomy. 
Before the time of Parani, the Punarvasfi were only 
two. 1 Though the number of stars in the 'con- 
stellation was afterwards increased, yet the con- 
stellation being called by the same name, the dual 
form Punarvasfi could not be changed. Punarvasfi 
were sometimes called Yamakau or the little Yama 
and Yami, for Yamakau is the dimunitive form of 
Yamou, and according to the rules of Ekashesa, as 
laid down by Pawini, Yhmou would include Yama 
and Yami. The constellation of Punarvasfi is also 
considered to be particularly favourable to rain, and 
is generally associated with Pusya, already explained. 
Yama and Yami then, from the light which the 
Zendavesta sheds on the subject, are the two stars 
which, from their appearance in the evening, when 


1 Vide P&sini (1. 2, 63.). 
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the day (Vivasvat) unites with the night (Saranyfi), 
were considered to be her children. Saranyfi became 
a mare, that is, short 'or fast. The phenomenon 
of the nights becoming short in the rainy season 
is well-kown. The night became short, and the 
short night ceased to exis| ; her place being taken 
by ^ long night. As soon as the night became ex- 
tremely short, she underwent a change and began 
to be long. The day at this juncture began to be 
short. He became a horse. The horse overtook the 
mare at the beginning of 1 the year in the month of 
Ashvina, so named from the constellation of the 
Ashvinl. The name of the year in old Sanskrit is 
Varsa or rain-fall, from Vrisa to rain. As in England, 
the years are counted by winters, so in Ariana, the 
years were counted by the rainy seasons. The 
constellation of the Ashvini was, therefore, considered 
to be the twin-childfen of the short day and long 
night. The beginning of the year has been often 
changed from one lunar mansion to another as the 
adjustment of the lunar and solar and sidereal 
systems* of computing time has been made. Hence 
the subject of the beginning of the astronomical 
year is involved in great confusion. It is no wonder 
then that Y&ska should not understated the myth of 
Ashvins, especially when it is considered that many 
customs became obsolete after the iZisis had sung 
their hymns about the time of the invasion of India. 
The custom, for instance, of mixing the fire produced 
by friction with that already kindled in the 
Garhapatya is declared to be ancient in the 
/Zik-Sanhita. 1 The new year’s day has been always 

J7W" , 

i Vide the Aitaroya- Brahmana on (X. 90 , 16 .) of the. ^jSf-SanhitS. 
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hailed as a source of delight. It was on the new 
year’s day that the Ashvayujl-saorifice 1 consisting 
of hn oblation to Rudra, the lord of cattle, was per- 
formed. It was on the new year’s day that the 
ancient Aryas decorated their houses, and enjoyed 
the plentiful dainties prepared by the mistress of 
the house. It was during the rainy season that new 
Mantras or Manus ^ere composed, the bright pro- 
ductions of a revived intellect. This «was at first 
the idea of Mapu-r-thought^or a thought embodied 
in a hymn— a son as bright as the father himself— the 
idea of bright intellect was connected with Revati — 
the principal star — the first lunar mansion in an- 
cient Indian astronomy— Revati presided over by 
Pfisan who nourished crops. «So the Manu as men- 
tioned in the myth, was originally the star Revati. 
The Ashvinou introduced the year when man, beasts, 
and plants — aye, the whole of nature is renovated a and 
when what is old becomes new : what is aged becomes 
young. The Ashvinou were, therefore,* the great 
celestial physicians who could restore youth to the 
aged, and grant life to the dead. During the 
pastoral and agricultural periods, the myth was 
originated. Like all other myths* it was modified, 
during the period of chivalry and the schism or inva- 
sion, but the main elements which constituted it could 
not be omitted. We quote from the Rik-Sanhita in 
the note . 3 In the sacrificial system aa developed in the 
Aitareya-B rahmaraa , special importance is attached 

1 Vide Ashval&yana Gnhya Sfttra. • 

2 Vide (X. 71, 8.)— the words C$T deserve 

attention as they show how a poet felt when he sang. 

9 See the ifrk-Sanhitd (X. 17, 1-2.), where the story of the mar- 
riage of Saianyd is succinctly given, 
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to the Equator (Visu van) — a fact which demonstrates 
the attention paid to astronomy. The months were 
well-known at the time of the .Risis, for in the Rik- 
SaphitA, the leap-year is mentioned. Just as the 
Chhandas on account of their influence were often 
praised by the Brahmavadins, so the astronomical 
division into a year, seasons, and months were 
identified with Praj&pati himself in the Brahmanical 
literature* The name stars sligKtljr modified is 
common to all Indo-Germanic langqpgea*, — a fact 
which, indicates that the Aryans had learnt to 
speak of them in a definite manner, and that as they 
had learnt to attribute their seasons of the year to 
them, such prominent stars as the Ashvins who 
ushered in the new year’s day could not but be ob- 
served, and that the poets could not but sing of their 
beneficence in renovating nature and in restoring 
energy to man. Gradually the proper functions of 
the Ashvins were forgotten, and the good deedB of 
the gods were remembered in songs, and the Aryans, 
though they had ceased to realize their personality, 
associated with them all their feelings of good health 
and strength. They were invited at any time of the 
day when a sacrifice was performed. Hence Yaska’s 
observations, though wide of the mark, could be 
accounted for. The ancient historians attempted 
to philosophize all mythology into history. Hence 
their statements as quoted by Yaska are not impor- 
tant. Dr. Goldstucker’s explanation of the Ashvins 
and his admission that they were two kings, whose 
wonclerful deeds led to their deification are based 
on a radical misapprehension of the conditions 
under whioh Yaska — a Nairukta or an etymologist — 
writes. 
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The Deva-patnis. 

. « 

These are not mentioned in the simple 
Smarta-sacrifices. Raka, Kuhft, and others are 
recognized as feminine deities, but they are not de- 
veloped into the wives of gods — a conception that 
was originated whpn the wives of agriculturists 
be cam e the leaders of their patriarchal families. In 
the new and full moon sacrifices, the Deva-patnis 
have a share Of the sacrificial oblation. The Patni- 
sanyaja 1 offerings are peculiarly theirs. Veiled from 
the gaze of male spectators, the goddesses made their 
way to' the sacrificial ground. Their oblations aro 
offered into the domestic fire-place. A curtain is 
carefully used. 

We have thus gone over the pre-historic period of 
the history of the Aryans before they were 
separated, — before some tribes migrated into the 
west. The gods were mere hunters so long as their 
worshippers were hunters. They became pastoral 
when the Aryan society underwent a change. They 
were associated with agricultural scenery and under- 
took to discharge the function of protecting peasants, 
when farms Wfere cultivated, and when the Aryans 
sowed and reaped. They drove in chariots, and 
gallantly loved the fair sex, when the Aryans courted 
beauty, made war on each other, ■ and aspired after 
reputation. The stories of their gods formed the 
literature which satisfied their intellectual wants, 
engaged the ingenuity of their poets and the logical 


1 .The Patni-Sany&ja are an essential part of every' sacrifice or 
Mi. See the treatise on the Darsha-Pfir/ia-masetfo 
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powers of their philosophers : they satisfied their 
religious wants : sacrifices were offered to gods : 
their wrath was appeased : sins were confessed : 
Yo.ws of speaking truth and abstaining from 
animal food and luxuries of life were made. 
Yet their creed was simple/ They saw their gods: 
thejfc believed that they associated with them. They 
were directly helped and directly relieved, and 
t*he gods specially cared for their* worshippers. 
Nature easily satisfies tfip wants .of peasants: they 
sow and they reap : rain regularly aids their labours : 
the sun punctually warms their crops: the moon 
sheds her mild light : the Ashvins regularlybegin the 
year. The peasantry all over the world is simple 
and robust, above disease and vicissitudes of life, 
except when rain fails them — a vicissitude essential 
to produce in them the feeling of dependence on a 
highpr power. The festivals such as the Ashvayuji 
and Agrayana to be specially noticed in the sequel 
were their Only customs. Their folklore consisted 
of stories of their hunting expeditions or of their 
sowing operations or of their harvests. The pert 
sayings of old men regulated their simple concerns 
of life. Population increased : the* .conditions of 
life w>ere altered : Some families acquired influence : 
chivalry produced new aspirations : the equality 
between families began to disappear. The clan 
prospered, as the family was absorbed in it ; a pres- 
sure of want forced a clan from its residence : new 
pas£ure-lands were discovered : the energy of the 
Aryans explored new regions : enterprising youths 
ventured far into unknown tracts : the Aryan .race 
expanded. Gradually th§ Caucasus was crossed by 
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a tribe which had assumed the name, of Salva, 1 alter- 
ed in the course of iime r into Schlaav. Another 
tribe crossed the Hellespont and penetrated into 
Germany. Small boats carried some into Itapy. 
Gradually tribes pressed upon tribes until parts of 
ancient Europe were settled. As the history of the 
expansion of the Aryans in the direction of the West 
throws considerable collateral light on the history 

• a t * • 0 

of the Indian Aryans, we will attempt a succinct 
account of the Aryan colonization of Europe. • 

Comparative Philology. 

to 

C 

On the subject of the expansion of the Aryans 
in the West, Comparative Philology throws 
sufficient light. Circumstantial evidence — which 
can be sufficiently cumulated and which can stand 
as orucial and critical a cross-examination. as< any 
scientific lawyer can institute before any tribunal — is 
available and can be produced. About the end* of 
the agricultural period — when society was in a transi- 
tion state, when patriarchs had developed into 
leaders of clans ; when young men whose muscles 
are strengthened by milk, and who can afford suffi- 
cient leisure,' could be formed into bands and led 
against an enemy ; and when desire for luxury, 
stimulates ambition, which is fostered by jealousy 
and which culminates in small expeditions against 

A 

neighbouring tribes — the Aryans, it appears, began to 
emigrate from Ariana proper. They appear to have 
taken two routes. The ancient Schlaavs had no or 


P&mm mentions S&lveyas, 
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faint remembrance of their once being Aryans, while 
those who crossed th^ Hellespont cherished the 
memory of their Aryan institutions. 

Arya, when it is* pronounced as a Londoner pro- 
nounces arm into harm , becomes Hdrya, and being 
slightly modified, it passed into Hellas, the name 
of ihe, Greeks. The Hellespont* (Aryapatha) was 
so named on account of its being +he high way of 
the Aryas. The German tribes converted Hdrya 
into Her, which has passed into S)'r of the English 
language. All these words in the different lan- 
guages originally signified a lord or a nobleman, 
though at first they simply meant a cultivator. Sofiie 
insignificant tribes, pressed from behind by stronger 
Aryas, penetrated into Italy and settled in its dif- 
ferent parts, husbanding their energy, but occupy- 
ing the fertile portion of the peninsula under dif- 
ferent. names. Hence there is no name in Latin 

/s 

tha*i exactly •corresponds to Ary a in sound, sense, 
and antiquity. But the proper basis of Comparative 
Philology is not the identity either of sound or of 
setose. If the grammar of Latin or Greek should 
differ from that of Sanskrit, and yet if thousands of 
words in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit,® identical so 
far as their sound and signification are concerned, 
existed, no ethnological conclusion could be drawn. 
But on the contrary, if the general structure of the 
two languages be the same without possessing five 
words of the same sound and sense, the common 
origin of the two languages can be at once accepted. 
The identity of the sound or sense of words is always 
accidental. Conquest or commerce can produce the' 
result. But the grammatical structure is the re- 
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suit of processes working for centuries. Identity 
of grammatical structure, therefore, points to the 
identity of ethnological origin. Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar laid the foundation of the science. of 
philology — a work as ingenious in its method and 
development as it is extensive in the collection 
of its materials. Prof. Max Muller acted upon Shese 
ma terials, classified them, and stated categorically 
the conclusions they warrant. The verb to be 
(Sanskrit Bhfi)" is similarly conjugated in Sans- 
krit, Luthvanian, Zend, Doric, old Sclaav, Latin, 
Gothic and Armenian. The conclusion from this 
grammatical fact is that all these nationalities, 
many thousands of years ago, spoke the same lan- 
guage or rather the different dialects of the same 
language, and belonged to the same nation, 
a nation being defined as that which speaks a 
common language, recognizing common religious 
institutions, and inhabiting a common region. 

Again, the words for expressing 'the Sacred rela- 
tions of a family which awaken, feelings ,pf love, 
affection, and attachment in us, and which send a 
thrill through tho heart even though they be pro- 
nounced at sjxty years of age — long after the in- 
dividuals to' whom they point are dead and bumt 
away — the words for expressing the relations of 
father, mother, brother, sister and daughter are 
identical in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek> Gothic, Sclavo- 
nian and Irish. The ideas of brother and sister are 
expressed in Greek by Adelphos and Adelphe 1 — ^ fact 


1 Arbhas and Arbh& are old Vaidika words for young, little and 
darling.^ In modern Sanskrit Arbhaka— a child— is met with. Arbhaa 
may pass into Krphas or Elphas >( and Arph4 or Arphi may bo its 
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that cannot satisfactorily be explained. The 
Gothic, Germanic and Sclavonian tribes emigrated 
almost at the end of the pastoral period, when there 
is .a great deal of restlessness produced by the 
growth of population which cannot subsist on millr 
add flesh — their supply being limited — and which has 
had oot as yet learnt to till the ground. The Greeks 
left last. The ancient Persians ahd the ancient Aryas 
waged a religious war. Prof. Max Muller’s ingeni- 
ous etymology of duhitar, (a daughter), a word com- 
mon tP all languages, strongly confirms our state- 
ments about the pastoral period of history. The words 
for cattle are also the same. We will quote an in- 
teresting passage from Professor Max Muller’s Chips 
from a German Workshop {Vol. II) : — “ Fighting 
among or for the cows (Gosu-Yudh) is used in the 
Yeda as a name for a warrior in general, (I. 112, 
22.) .and one of the frequent words for battle is 
Gavisti, literally * striving for cows.’ In the later 
Sanskrit, however, Gavescma means simply re- 
search, {physical or philosophical), gaves — to enquire. 
Again, Gosta means a cow-pen or stable ; but with 
Che progress of time and civilization, Gosti became 
the name of an assembly, nay it was used to 
express discussion, and gossip, as gossip in English 


feminine form. But there is a difficulty as to the first part Ad common 
to Adclphos and Adelphi. Vowels at the beginning of words were re- 
tained by the Greeks, as in the case of Onomos — a name. So A is an 
essential part of A-elphos or A-elphe. But to avoid hiatus in pronun- 
ciation, d or n is inserted in Latin or Greek for instance, d in redundant. 
Thus d was inserted. Hence Aofelphos in Greek corresponds to Arbhas 
and Ac/elphe, to Arbh& — darling, little. The word Arbhas is Orbus, 
in Latin, and Arbhas is Elf in tho Tuetonie languages. Thvs even 
Adelphos in Greek is an ancient 4*’yan word. This is at least our view. 
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too meant originally a god-father or god-mother, 
and then took the abstract ^ense of idle conversa- 
tion . or tattle.” . 

“All these”” words composed with go, cattle’, to 
which many more might be added if we were not 
afraid of trying the patience of our less sceptical 
readers, prove that the people who formed them 
must have led a half nomadic and pastoral life.’** 
Comparative Philology thus supports the theory of 
the gradual growth of civilization which we have 
already enunciated, and to which the testimony bf Dr. 
Max Muller, though indirectly borne, adds weight. 
Words expressing the relations which the union of 
two families by marriage creates, are identical in the 
Indo-Germanic language — a fact which supports our 
statement as to the power of the pater-familias, and 
the influence of the united family-system, for the 
husband “was in his house the lord.” He* was 
Pati or lord, his house was called Vis or 

* c 

the entrance or enclosure. Gradually the Vis 
became the subjects, and the lord began to 
assume the power of a king. “ Luthvanian Wies-. 
patis, a lord, Wieszpatni, a lady, as compared with 
Vispati and Vis-patni,” confirms our statement as to 
the time when the Lutbvanians separated. Thus 
evidence from Comparative Philology can be cumu- . 
lated to any extent. Suffice it to add, that names 
for Icing, queen, house, door, builder, village, city, 
road, are almost the same in all Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages ; that “ the domestic animals” as Professor 
Max Muller remarks, “ are generally known by the 
same.jyune in England and India ;” that the ser- 
pent, the wolf, and the bear were called by the same 
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name ; that the ancient Aryas expressed their ideas 
of a plough or a farm by the same words ; and that 
the arts of cooking, grinding, baking, weaving, sew- 
ing, and using metals were known to the ancient 
Aryas before they began to expand towards the 
western regions. We have thus indicated the nature 
of tlic evidence which Comparative Philology sup- 
plies, and the extent to which it Supports our theory. 
The fact of *the emigration or expansion of the 
Aryan raoe discovers aij important Ja-aitr in their 
character. We will now proceed to the examination 
of the evidence which Comparative Mythology 
affords. 

Comparative Mythology. 

European scholars have also devoted special at- 
tention to Comparative Mythology. We will summa- 
rize their results. Such additions as our humble 
efforts may be able to make can be easily discerned 
and distinguished. Nilimpa, a name of a god or his 
place, seems to be an old word. The essential part 
of it re-appears in the name, Olympus. 1 0 at the 
beginning in Greek is frequently not dropped as 
in onomos , a name, (Sanskrit naman). The principal 
gods of the Greek Pantheon are the sqme as those 
of the* Indian Pantheon : Gaie, Zeus and Uranos 
correspond to Gou, Dyous and Vanina. Prajapati, 
the lord of the whole Creation, is transformed into 
Poseidon. The identity of Indra, Bacchus stnd Odiu 
has already been pointed out. Dr, Biililer insists on 
the Identity of Luthvanian Perkunos and of Indian 

l No philologer has as yet suggested the identification of Nilimpa 
and Olympus, nor of Bacchus and Bhagus, "W e have made^bold to 
make this suggestion, 
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Parjanya. The name of the sun, that luminary 
which produces the morn, n sheds light throughout 
tlie day, nourishes plants and crops, and represents 
fire on earth— a luminary which has always pro- 
duced those feelings of glory and might, sympathy 
with man, and unflinching discipline, of love and 
severity, which have not as yet been analysed — a 
luminary to which* prayers throughout the world 
are offered under different names — as identical in 
Sanskrit? Latin and Greek — Surya, Sol, and Helios. 
In developing his Hawn Theory, Prof. Max Muller 
attempts to open a new mine in Comparative Mytho- 
logy and«indicates the direction of precious metals. 
But the mine is yet to be worked : the ores are yet 
to be collected and smelted, for the identity of 
Sarama and Hermes, of Arusi (a Yedic epithet 
of the Dawn) and Eris and of similar other 
names, is yet to be supported by such evidence as 
cannot be doubted. But we have not yet mentioned 
the god who is in one sense the first in the Pantheon 
of the Indian Aryas, Romans, and Greeks : — Agni 
known to the Romans as Ignis, and to the Sclavoni- 
ans as Ogni. How is it^ that the Greeks, who 
separated from the Indian Aryans last, did not pre- 
serve a commbn name for Agni ? We believe that the 
tribes, which formed the Hellenic branch, called Agni 
by a name which has its traces in Sanskrit. Greek 
Pyros was developed out of Sanskrit Barhis, a name 
of Agni . 1 We will quote a verse of the .Rik-Sanhita in 
support of this statement . 2 The functions of a special 

1 We have suggested this identity for the first time, which may 
he taken at its worth. 

2 JT ifk (II. 3, 4.) of the 72ik- San hits, : In the Nighawtu, Barhis is 
given as the name of fire, (V. 2.), 
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god oalled TVastri were attributed to Vulcan. But 
originally the different .functions of Tvastri were 
performed by different gods till the personality of 
Tvastri was developed. The Greeks, who left their 
native country ( Ariana) after the Latin tribes, after 
the Germanic and the Sclavonian tribes, had.ceased 
to ferm a part of the Aryan community still cling- 
ing to Ariana, and developing the arts of social life. 
The period of chivalry specially necessitated the 
distinctive worship of Tvastri, the tolestial artizan, 
though during the agricultural period the shape 
of the plough-share had awakened a feeling of 
adoration. We will quote Professor Max Muller ; — 
(Lectures on the Science of Language, * Second 
Series, pp. 455-459). *“The Adityas, the Fasus, 
the A suras, and other names, had fallen back in the 
onward race of the human mind towards the high- 
est conception of the Divine ; the Devas alone re- 
mained to express the6s, deus, God. Even in the 
Vefla, where* these glimpses of the original meaning 
of deva ,. brilliant, can still be caught, deva is like- 
wise used in the same sense in which the Greeks 
used theds." Thus the name of God is the same. 
The word Deva awakened similar feelings in the 
mind^'Of the Aryas wherever they roamed. Again, 
<tlie passages which speak of the mythology of 
the Germans are quoted in the words of the 
author, becauso we believe it to be unfair to an 
author to reproduce his statements and researches 
in our own words — a practice common among 
modern authors : — “ There is but little to be said 
about the corresponding words in the Teutonic 
branch, fragments of which have been collected by 
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that thoughtful scholar, Jacob Grimm. In name 
the Eddie god Tyr (gen. Tys, acc. Ty) answers to 
the Vedic Dyu, and the Old Norse name for dies 
Martis is Tysdagr. Although in the system of .the 
Edda Odhm is the supreme god, and Tyr his son, 
traces remain to show that in former days Tyr, the 
god oJ war, was worshipped as the principal .deity 
by the Germans. ' In Anglo-Saxon, the name of the 
god does no lodger occur independently, but traces 
of it have been discovered in Tiwesdceg, Tuesday. 
The same applies to Old High-German, where we 
find Ziestac for the modern Dienstag. Kemble points 
out names of places in England, such as Tewesley, 
Tewing, Tiwes mere , and Tewes born, and names of 
flowers, such as the Old Norse Tysjiola, Tyrhjalm, 
Tysvior as containing the name of the god. 

Besides this proper name, Grimm has likewise 
pointed out the Eddie tiuar, nom. plur., the gods. 

Lastly, whatever may have been said against it, 
I think that Zeuss and Grimm were right in con- 
necting the Twisco mentioned by Tacitus with the 
Anglo-Saxon Tiw, which, in Gothic, would have 
sounded Tin. The Germans were considered by 
Tacitus, and" probably considered themselves, as 
the aboriginal inhabitants of their country. In 
their poems, which Tacitus calls their only kind of 
tradition and annals, they celebrated as the divine 
ancestors of their race, Tuiseo, sprung from the 
Earth, and his son Mannus. They looked, therefore, 
like the Greeks, on the gods as the ancestors of the 
human family, and they believed that in the begin- 
ning life sprang from that inexhaustible soil which 
.gives support and nourishment to man, and fpr 
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which in their simple language they could find no 
truer name than Mother^ Earth. It is easy to see 
that the Mannua here spoken of by Tacitus as the 
son of Tuieco , meant originally man, and was 
derived from the same root man, to measure, 
to think, which in Sanskrit yielded Manu. Man, 
or, ia Sanskrit, Manu, or Manus, was the proudest 
name which man could give to # himself, the 
Measurer, thd Thinker, and from it was derived 
the Old High-German mmnisc, the ‘Modern German 
Mensch. This mennisc, like the Sanskrit mamushya, 
was originally an adjective, a patronymic, if you 
ljke : it meant the son of man. As* soon .as 
mennisc and manushya became in common parlance 
the recognised words for man, language itselt sup- 
plied the myth, that Manus was the ancestor of the 
Manushyas. Now Tuisco seems but a secondary 
form .of fiu, followed by the same suffix which we 
saw in mennisc, and without any change of meaning. 
Then why was Tuisco called the father of Manuu ? 
Simply Jaecause it was one of the first articles in 
the primitive faith of mankind, that in one sense 
of other they had a father in heaven. Hence 
Mannu was called the son of Tuisco, aijd this 7'uisco, 
as we Jknow, was, originally, the Aryan god of light. 
These things formed the burden of German songs 
to which Tacitus listened. These songs they sang 
before they went to battle, to stimulate their courage, 
and to prepare to die. To an Italian ear it must have 
been'a wild sound, reverberated from their shields, 
and hence called barditus (shield-song, Old Norse 
bardhi, shield). Many a Roman would have sneered 
at such poetry and such music. Not so Tacitus. The 
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emperor Julian, when he heard the Germans sing- 
ing their popular songs on the borders of the Rhine, 
could compare them to nothing but the cries of 
birds of prey. Tacitus calls them a shout of ya- 
lour (concentus virtutis). He likewise mentions 
(Ann. ii. 88) that the Germans still kept up the 
memory of Arminius in their songs, and he ^des- 
cribes (Ann. ii. 65) their night revellings, where they 
sang and shouted till the morning called them to 
fresh battles, 

.. *» 

The names which Tacitus mentions, such as 
Mannus, Tuisco, &c., he could of course repeat by 
ear only, -and if one considers the difficulties of 
such a task, it is extraordinary that these names, 
as written down by him, should bend themselves so 
easily to etymological explanation. Thus Tacitus 
states not only that Mannus was the ancestor of the 
German race, but he likewise mentions the names 
of his three sons, or rather the names of the ' three 
great tribes, the Ingcevones, Isccevones .and Her, mi - 
nones , who derived their origin from the three sons 
of Mannus. It has been shown that the Ingcevones 
derive their name from Yng, Yngo, or Ynguio, who, 
in the Edda and in the Beowulf, is mentioned as 
living first with the Eastern Danes and then pro- 
ceeding on his car eastward over the sea. There is 
a northern race, the Ynglings, and their pedigree 
begins with Yngvi, Nioror , Frayr , Fiolnir, (Odin), 
Svcgdir, all names of divine beings. Another genea- 
logy, given in the Ynglinga-sage, begins with Nioror, 
identifies Frayr with Yngvi , and derives from him 
the name of the race. 

The second son of Mannus, Isco , has been iden- 
tified by Grimm with Ash’, another name of the 
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first-born man. Aslcr means likewise ash-tree, 
and it has been supposed that the name ash thus 
given to the first man came from the same concep- 
tion which led the Greeks to imagine that one of 
the races of man sprang from ash-trees ( <« ). 

Alcuin still uses the expression, son of the ash-tree, 
as synonymous with man. Grimm supposes that 
the Isccevones lived near the Rhine, and that a trace 
tn ' theff- r tranre' comes tftri in Ascibilrtfitm or Asci- 
burg, on the Rhine, where, as Tacitus had been 
wildly, informed, an altar had been discovered dedi- 
cated to Ulysses, and with the name of his father 
Laertes. . . 

The third son of Mannus , Irmino , has a name 
decidedly German. Irmin was an old Saxon god, 
from whom probably both Arminius and the Her - 
mmones derived their names ,” 1 

Comparative Sphagiology. 

• • 

The community of language is proved by Compa- 
rative Philology. The community of creed and re- 
ligious stories is proved by Comparative Mythology 
The community of customs is proved by the com- 


1 We have quoted this long passage to show what the state of 
Comparative Mythology is, how far the science itself has advanced, 
what light it bids fair »to throw on the period of history we treat of, 
and what connection Comparative Mythology establishes between the 
different branches of the Indo-European family, Cox, in his work on 
the Mythology of the Aryan Nations, has attempted to collect informa- 
tion on the subject. But it must be owned that the science of 
Comparative Mythology is as yet in its infancy, for as yet, facts to be 
generalized are to be collected, classified and examined. But a 
beginning is earnestly made. 
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parison of religious institutions such as sacrifices 
and offerings to manes, a science or a system 
which has not as yet secured for itself a recognized 
name — a fact which demonstrates that historians, or 
philologers have not devoted sufficient time or 
attention to the interesting branch. We will call 
it Comparative Sphagiology , 1 whicli in vestigatesfc reli- 
gious institutions ‘Such as sacrifices. We believe 
that this is an important branch, more important 
than Comparative Philology or Comparative Mytho- 
logy. An illustration will explain easily what we 
have to say. In a judicial court, the evidence of 
witnesses .is given. Their statements are compared, 
and sifted, and a point at issue is decided. But in the 
meantime documentary evidence is discovered and 
is produced in court. The latter throws new light, 
and the original decision is reversed. But the 
point at issue happens to be about a boundary line. 
While the documentary evidence is sifted and inter- 
preted, a third kind of evidence is discovered a 
strong masonry- wall buried under ground, and in- 


i Sphagiology comes from the Greek word Sphagion — a sacrifice, 
and logos — a description. Sphagion, however, seems to be connected with 
the Sanskrit word Sph&yana, whieh means increase as it comes from 
the root Sphai, to augment. The past participle Sphita means 
prosperous. The autumnal increase was originally called Sph&yana 
secondly, that which was done to mark the sense of obligation with 
which the increase was welcomed — i.e a sacrifice. The sword used 
on the occasions of all sacrifices is called Sphya in the sacrificial litera- 
ture. It is to be connected with the root Sphai — the sword Sphya 
being the means of increase. Though the sacrificial Sphya has the 
form of a sword, it is used as well for digging or making a piece of land 
smooth as for martial purposes. The Greek word Sphagion is thus 
important. 
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tended to fix the boundary line. This evidence, 
though opposed to th§ statements of witnesses or 
to the documents already produced before the court, 
reverses the conclusion built upon them. The wall 
will never lie, never change its position and never 
forget to serve its purpose and can never prevaricate 
or be ambiguous. Comparative Philology corresponds 
to the oral statements made by* 'witnesses before a 
judicial court which is as if empowered by the 
tribunal of scientific men to take evidence on oath. 
Comparative Mythology corresponds to document- 
ary evidence which involves the application of the 
correct principles of interpretation. Comparative 
Sphagiology gives the evidence of the same kind as 
that of the wall. He&ce we attach special import- 
ance to the sacrificial system of the ancient Aryas. 
But it is to be specially observed that the throe 
systems, of evidence point to the same conclusion 
that the different Indo-Germanic nationalities 
belonged to* the same Aryan race. The exact place 
of the myths in the religious economy of the Aryas 
ig to be pointed out here. In every household cer- 
tain rites are performed when a rainy season sets 
in, when first fruits are gathered* and brought 
home*, when a marriage is celebrated, or when an 
heir to ancestral property is recognised by the 
whole community. The rite is performed in con- 
formity with formulas, the origin of which is shrouded 
in obscurity : a myth — a story which explains the 
connection and bearing of the rite and which illus- 
trates it3 different parts, is told by some old lady 
or a respectable old man. The analysis of words, the * 
philosophy of their formation, the explanation of 
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their particular sense are the proper functions of 
philology. The analysis of the explanatory stories 
or myths and the philosophy of their origin consti- 
tute mythology. If the original names of the plants 
and animals had been preserved, their analysis and 
explanation would have developed a science corres- 
ponding to philology. If some explanation or a 
history of the anim&is and plants had been preserved 
from time immemorial, it would have constituted 
the basis of ajscience corresponding to mythology. 
But neither the names nor the stories can be called 
fossils, the investigation of which is the proper 
function of Paleontology. In like manner, the so- 
cial fossils are not the words or the myths : they are 
the religious or social rites performed by a nation : 
they are the sacrifices or yajnas, a perfect record 
of which has been preserved only by the Indian 
Aryas. The investigation of these is to be made : 
the science is yet to be named : the rites are yet to 
be accurately described. Maps or plans represent- 
ing the construction of the altars are yet to be 
drawn : the instruments or tools used by different 
nations in performing their sacrifices are yet to be 
collected and analysed ; in one word, the subject of 
Comparative Sphagiology is yet to constitute an im- 
portant department of human knowledge, a depart- 
ment which cannot but materially help the science 
of Sociology of which history, as it is written and 
studied at present, is only the means of a kind. We 
have stated rather carefully our .views in this man- 
ner for we find the terms philology and mythology 
are indefinitely used, and that the subject of the 
religious rites, ceremonies, and the formulae, which 
direct them is neglected, for the formulae are not 
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jet separated from the hymns which praise the 
gods. It is said confidently that the ifik-Sanhitfi is 
the only Veda, and that the Aryans were simply 
mad, when they developed the Brahmawa-literature ; 
yet the sacrificial formulae are as important from a 
scientific point of view as the hymns : of course, the 
study of the rites themselves is more important. 

^ We will now enter on the subject of Comparative 
Sphagiology, to which we have attached great im- 
portance as the test of the identity* of* the’ Greeks, 
Romans, Sclaavs and the Indian Aryas. In the 
Iliad we find that the description of the sacri- 
ficial rites is often given. We will qudte dope’s 
translation of Homer which serves our purpose : — 

i{ The chiefs surround the destined beast, and take 
The sacred offering of the salted cake : 

When thus the king prefers his solemn prayer.* 

Thfc beast and the cake are prepared, and then 
the solemn prayer is offered. The prayer corres- 
ponds to what the Shrotriyas style invocation 
(Avsthana). The manner and the matter of the in- 
vocation exactly correspond to those of any hymn 
addressed to Indra. Only in the place of the 
Dasyus of India, the warriors of Xroy such as 
Priam* are mentioned, • 

“ Oh thou ! whose thunder rends the clouded air, 

Who in the heaven of heavens has fix’d thy throne, 
Supreme of gods*! unbounded and alone ! 

Hear ! and before the burning sun descends, 

Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 

Low in the dust be laid yon hostile spires, 

Be Priam’s palace sunk in Grecian fires, 

In Hector s breast be plunged this shining sword. 

And slaughter’d heroes groan around their lord T r 
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Though oonoealed under the garb of forcible 
modern English idiom and sentiment, the style of 
an old Aryan song is plainly discernible. The 
order of the different parts of a sacrifice deserves 
attention. 

“ Their prayers perform'd) the chiefs the rite pursue. 

The barley sprinkled, and the victims slew.” 

t 

The sprinkling of the barley exactly corresponds 
to the Proklia?&a of the Saktus which are to be 
made into a oake called Purodasha. 

u The limbs they sever from the enclosing hide, 

, ° The thighs, selected to the gods, divide.” 

The different parts allotted to different gods are 
carefully prepared. The division of the animal for 
this purpose is known in the Shrouta-system as 
Pashu-vibhakti, Vide Aitareya-Brahmana (VII. 1.). 

On these, in double cauls involved with art, 

The choicest morsels lie from every part.” « 

This is exactly the preparation of the * Vapa as 
known in the Shrouta-system, and the last line 
exactly describes what were known to the ancient 
Ary as as ^vadanani, which are bits of flesh to be 
offered into fire. 

“ From the cleft wood, the crackling flames aspire, 
While the fat victim feeds thQ sacred fire.” 

The way of offering the parts and the condition 
of the fire are remarkably similar. 

“ The thighs thus sacrificed, and entrails dress’d, 

The assistants part, transfix, and roast the rest ; 

Then spread the tables, the repast prepare, 

Each takes his seat, and each receives his share.” 
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This is the description of the sacrifices enjoying 
themselves at the sacrificial meal, where different 
parts of the animal are carefully allotted to them. 
Vide Aitareya-Br&hmawa (VII. 1.). Now, we 
believe that the sacrificial system of the Greeks, so 
far as the materials for a comparison are available, 
is exactly like that of the Indian Ary as. We have 
brought together the points *6f resemblance of 
what is called* an animal-sacrifice (Pashu-isti). But 
Nestor appears to us to # be the Aryan sacrifice!* 
known in the Vedas as Nestri. As the origin of 
the Great Epic of the Ramayari a is agricultural — ■ 
Sita born from the earth — a furrow — is the heroine, 
so Briseis appears to us to be Vrihi or rice, and 
Brysis the poet or bard who sang at the thrashing 
floor, this increase of the harvest being analogous to 
Brahman. If the termination mana is dropped, 
Brah ^is identical with Brysis, the father of Briseis. 
Again Cryseis is Krisi, agriculture : the tiller of the 
soil, a husbandman, is her father. Cryses is Krisa, 
a word remaining in Sanskrit in the form of Krisan 
(X. 117, 7.) R. S. Again : — 

“ 0 first and greatest power ! whom all obey. 

Who high oil Ida’s holy mountain sway, 

Eternal Jove! and you blight orb that rcrtl 
From east to west, and view from pole to pole ! 

Thou mother Earth ! and all ye living floods ! ” 

This is a hymn to the Vishve-Devas where Jove 
or Jupiter is the Dyous-pitar, — the father Dyous— 
the expanse of the heavens is placed first. There is 
a god of the name Venas described in the 2?ik- 
SanhM (X. 123.) who seems to correspond to Venus. 
Nestor is a warrior, but from the gifts of horses and 
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plough-shares made to sacrificing priests , 1 the con- 
clusion can be safely drawn that originally a priest 
could be a warrior or a husbandman. Homer 
refers to this {V. Book). 

“ The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 

In Vulcan’s fane the father’s days were led, „ 

The sons to tbils of glorious battle bred 

Jove is sometimes described as a destructive deity 
of storms and rail}. r 

,l While Jove descends in sluioy sheets of rain, 

And all the labours of mankind are vain.” 

The'Greeks resemble the Indian Aryas more than 
the Etruscans, Goths, Sclaavs or the Teutons; the 
reason is simple enough : those who left Arianfi last 
retained more of the Vedic institutions. 

We will quote 2 the following passages about the 
sacrificial system of the Romans. • • 

“ In sacrifices it was requisite that those qdio 
offered them should oome chaste 3 and pure ; that 
they should bathe themselves ; be dressed *in white 
robes, and crowned with the leaves of that tree, 
which was thought most acceptable to the god 
whom they t Worshipped. Sometimes also in the 
garb of suppliants, with dishevelled hair,* loose 


1 Vide the sacrificial treatise called Agny&dhAna. We possess a 
copy of it. We have performed the Agny&dh&na-rite. 

2 The long passage quoted is from an English work on {toman 
Antiquities by Alexander Adam, LL.D., Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh, published in MDCCXCVII., see pages 323, 324, 
325, 326 and 327. 

3 Rehd the Oaaa-homa as described in the Taittirlya Araayaka. 
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robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayers were 
always made beforethe sacrifice.” 1 

“ It was necessary that the animals to be sacri- 
ficed (hostice vel victimoe, Ovid. Fast. I. 835.) 
should be without spot and blemish, {decora et 
Integra vel Intacta, never yoked in the plough), 
ibid A. 83. and therefore they were chosen from a 
flpck or herd, approved by the priests,, and marked 
with chalk, Juvenal, x. 66. whence they were called 
egregice, eximice, lectce. oThey were adorned with 
fillets .and ribbons, ( infulis et vittis,) Liv. ii. 54. 
and crowns ; and their horns were gilt.” 2 

• “ The victim was led to the altar by the Popa 3 
with their clothes tuckgd u|> and naked to the waist, 
(qui succincti erant et ad ilia nudi, Suet. Calig. 
32.) with a slack rope, that it might not seem to be 
brought by force, which was reckoned a bad omen. 
For the same reason it was allowed to stand loose 
before the altar ; and it was a very bad omen if it 
flecl away.”* 


* i Hastia in Latin may be compared with Svasti in Sanskrit. The 
idea of Svasti is peace — well-being. The Latin Hastia can be explained 
in this way. It shows what the conception of a* sacrifice originally 
was. Always protect us with well-beings ” (in Sanskrit Ydyam 
PAtu Svastibhis sad& nah) is the burden of many hymns of the &k~ 
SanhitA 

2 Vide the sacrifidlal system (Soma-prayoga) where Agneyam 
Krima-grivam is mentioned. Particular kinds of animals were offered 
to certain gods. That for VAyu was white. The animal was bathed 
and cleaned. 

3 All priests touching one another take the animal. The sacrificer 
joins them. 

* It is a bad omen among us. Vide the same Prayoga* 
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u Then it was stabbed (jngulabatur ) with knives • 
and the blood being caught (excepta) in goblets* 
was poured on the altar. It was then flayed 1 and 
dissected. Sometimes it was all burnt, and called 
^Iolocatj sTuM , (ex oxo f totus et uro ), Virg. vi, 

25. but usually only a part ; and what remained 
was divided between* the priests 2 and the person 
who 3 offered the sacrifice, (qui sacra v. sacrificium 
faoiSbat, v, sacris opiiUUBATUR, Virg , G. i. 393. 
Tacit. Annal. iit 14). The person who cut up the 
animal, and divided it into different parts, was said 
prosecare exta y Liv. v. 21. Plant. Poen. ii. 1, 8. and the 
entrails thus divided were called Prosicl® or Pro- 
Sbcta, Ovid . Fast. vi. 163. These rites were coml 
mon to the Romans with the Greeks; whence 
Dionysius concludes the Romans were of Greek 
extraction, vii. 72.” 

“ After the Baruspiccs had inspected ,thQ en- 
trails, 4 then the parts which fell to the gods were 
sprinkled with meal, wine, 5 and frankincense, and 
burnt ( adolebantur vel cremabantur) .on the 
altar. The entrails were said, Diis dari , rcddi et 
porrici 9 ( quasi porrigi y vel porro jaci ), when they 
were placed gn the altars, (cum aris vel fiammis 
imponermtur), Virg. iEn v vi. 252. xii. 214. or when, 


1 The operation of flaying the sacrificial animal is analogous. The 
shin ought to be drawn off at once. See the Soma-prayoga. 

2 Vide the section called Pasuvibhakti in Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

i 

3 This is the Yajamana of the Indians. 

4 The entrails (guda-K£n</a) are offered. The part of the sacrifice 
* and oblations attending it are described in the Pashu-bandha-prayoga, 

5 These' are the Abhigh&ras of the Indians. 
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in sacrificing to the Dii Marini, 1 they were thrown 
into the sea, ibid. v. 774. Hence, if any thing un- 
lucky fell out to prevent a person from doing what 
he. had resolved on, or the like, it was said to 
happen inter ccesa (sc. exta) et porrecta, between 
the time of killing the victim 2 * 4 5 and burning the 
entrails, i.e., between the, time of forming the re- 
solution and executing it, Gic. A'tt. v. 18.” 

• 0 • 

** When th3 sacrifice was finished, the priest hav- 
ing washed his hands aad uttered* certain prayers, 
again .made a libation, and then the people were 
dismissed in a set form, Ilicet or ire licet.”* 

• “ After the sacrifice followed a feast ( Epnloe 
sacrificales ), which in public sacrifices was sumptu- 
ously prepared by the Septemviri Epulones. In 
private sacrifices, the persons who offered them 
feasted on the parts which fell to them, with their 
frienfls ”* 

t‘ Sacrifices were of different kinds ; some were 
stated ( stata et solemnia), others occasional/’ (for- 
tuita et ex accidenti nata) ; as, those called ex- 


1 This exactly* corresponds to a part of the Awabhritka as given 

in the Soma-prayoga. • 

2 The sacrifice is in like manner intermitted and renewed. Vide 
the Pr&yascbitta-prayoga. 

s Compare this wifk the Avabhritha-ceremony of ancient India. 
Every sacrificial treatise describes it. 

4 A big dinner follows every sacrifice. The words are Yavad 
yajnam upayokse t&van me yajn&rtham, shes&t Br&hmanfth bhunjiran, 
— this shows the spirit. 

5 This is just the distinction between Nitya (stated) and Naimittika 
(occasional) sacrifices, 
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piatory 1 , for averting bad omens, (ad portenta vel 
prodigia proeuranda, expianda et avertenda vel 
i wenrmoanda ), making atonement for a crime, 
(Sacrificia piaotlaria, ad crimen expiandum,) and 
the like.” 

“ Altars used to be covered with leaves and grass 
called verbena, i.e., herba 2 3 * sacra, Sero. Vvrg.ffin. 
xii. 120. Eel. viii. ' 65. Donat. Ter. iv. 4, 5. Horat. 
Od. iv. 11, 7. adorned with flowers, Ovid. Trist. iii. 
13, 15. St at. ,Theb. 8, 298. Sil. 16. 309. and bound 
with woollen fillets, Prop. iv. 6, 6. Virg. 2En. iv. 
459. therefore called nexee torques , i.e.> coronce, Id. 
G. iv. 276.” 

l e 

“ The Romans began their feasts by prayers and 
libatiens to the gods, (deos invocabant, Quinctilian. 
V.pr. Libarediis dopes et bene precari, Liv. xxxix. 
43.) They never tasted any thing without conse- 
crating it, Tibull. i. 1. 19. They usually threw a 
part into the fire as an offering to the Lares , there- 
fore called Dn patellarii, Plant. Cist. ii. 1. 46. Hence 
Dapeb LiBATiE, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 67. and when they 
drank, they poured out a part in honor of some god 
on the table, which was held sacred as an altar, 
Macrob, Sat . . iii. 11, Virg. JEn. i. 736. Sil. vii. 185. 
748. Plant. Cure, i- 2. 31. Ovid. Amor. i. 4. 27. with 
this formula , Libo tibi, Tacit. Annal.” xv. 64*” 8 


1 Pr&yaschittya yajna. Compare this. The K&myestis are to be 
mentioned. 

2 Verbena or Herba may be compared with Barhis. The Barhis 
grass was abundantly used. On them sacrificial utensils were placed. 
This may be compared with paristaranam — placing the barhis or herba 
regularly about the altar. This is an essential part of every sacrifice. 

3 See page 444 on the Roman Antiquities already referred to. When 

the passages we have quoted are read, one feels that he is working at 
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The subject of the Sphagiology of the Greeks and 
the Romans is not as yet investigated. But iq a 
few years more, materials for a comparison 1 of the 
saerifical systems of • the ancient Aryan nationali- 
ties in Europe and India will be collected, and 
Comparative Sphagiology* will be ranked as a new 
branch of knowledge. Thus evidence as supported 
by three departments of research — Comparative Phi- 
lology, Comparative Mythology and Comparative 
Sphagiology — establishes the codchrsion that the 
Aryaft many thousands of years ago formed a com- 
munity in Airyana-Vaeja about the banks of Jaxartes 
(Yaksavarta in Sanskrit) and the OxuS (Uksa in 
Sanskrit) and that all the different branches of 
the Indo-Germanic race radiated from this centre. 
The fact of such an emigration discovers interest- 
ing traits in the character of the Aryas — courage, 
perseverance, the spirit of enterprise and adventure, 
devotion to the cause of geographical exploration, 
fortitude and self-confidence. Though the facts, 
connected with the ancient Aryan emigration or 
rather expansion, do not form an essential part of 
the subject we treat — Vicissitudes of the Aryan Civili- 
zation in India, — yet we have dwelt upon it that our 

v 

a Vedi in an Agnihotri's Yajna-Sh&l&. The operations described in 
the passages quoted are identical in most respects with those dilated 
upon in the Boudh&yaaa Shrouta-Stitras. 

1 Our object is to present a comparative sketch of the sacrificial 
systems of the Romans and Indian Aryas. The quotation gives the 
Roman system. Our foot-notes supply information as to the sacrificial 
system of the Indian Aryas. We have thus supplied materials for 
a comparison which ought to elicit much interest. We have illus- 
trated the main points of comparison. It would be easy to contrast 
the Zendic and Vedic sacrificial systems* 

12 
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characterization of the ancient Aryas may be found- 
ed on historical facts. But there is a fact more 
important than the colonization of Europe, to 
which we have studiedly avoided to refer — the schism 
between two sections of the Aryas in ArianS, itself — 
a schism originating in political, social and religious 
differences between the Daevas and Ahuras or 
between Brahmanical Aryas who had not submitted 
to the guidance of one ruler, and the Mazdayasnians 
who conformed to the established Aryan usages, 
under the guidance and leadership of Zarthustra. 
The causes of this Civil War will be enumerated, 
and its distinctive features pointed out after the 
Mazdayasnians are compared and contrasted with the 
Indian Aryas. 

The study and examination of Mazdayasnian 
literature, we believe, warrants the statement of the 
propositions — that the Mazdayasnians and the Indian 
Aryans lived together in Ariana till the latter left their 
homes and migrated towards India, that the expan- 
sion of the Aryans into the different countries of 
Europe, a short sketch of which we have already 
attempted, preoeded the advance of the Aryans into 
India and that* the Mazdayasnians were conservative, 
and the Indian Aryans were reformers. Those who 
have laboured in the intricate and obscure mine of the 
Mazdayasnian literature admit the first two proposi- 
tions. The last proposition is based on such con- 
clusions as we have arrived at from the evidenoe 
which, we find, cannot be set aside. We will sum- 
marize the facts on which the former propositions 
* are based, for they will facilitate the statement of 
the facts which support our conclusions- It is 
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quite plain that Ariand, which was originally the 
home of the Aryas, included the fertile and romantic 
valleys of the rivers Jaxartes and Oxus in the 
no^th, and the valley of the Tigris in the west, and 
the seven rivers in the east. It bordered on the 
mountains of Caucasus and the lake of the same 
name, for geographical notices in the Zendavesta 1 
distinctly refer to them. We will present the evi- 
dence collected by European scholars under the 
following heads. . t • 

1\ Spiritual Theology which appears to embody 
distinctive Mazdaya&niau doctrines ; but which we 
find is the basis of the .A’ik -hymns, 2. Comparative 
Philology, 3. Comparative Sphagiology, and 4. 
Comparative Mythology. 

The Spiritual Theology of the Mazdayasnians. 

Tlfe Mazdayasnians believed in the personality 
and unity of the true God, in the duality of super- 
human power, the universal good mind, epenta 


1 The first Fargard of the Vendidad is interesting from a geogra- 
phical point of view. In Airvana-VaOja or Eran Vigo, Lassen 
includes Jaxartes and Oxus. (Cf. Lassen Ind. Alterthk, 1 . p. 627.) 
Tigris is an Aryan name perhaps given to the rivA* on account of its 
old name by the Greeks from Sbighra (quick) and Euphrates is 
Subhr&tr!, the good supporter— Bhra being represented by Phra. The 
natives of Armenia are recognised to be Aryas. The mountains (Elboruj 
as named by the Arabs^luiown in Persian poetry is Caucasus. The 
first Fargard mentions Bagdhi or Balkh, and the Hapta Hindu. As 
yet the first Fargard is not properly interpreted, for the interpreta- 
tions tfiered are not consistent throughout. Geography, history, and 
theology are mixed up. No writer will ever give such an account of 
jumbling inconsistencies. The names of places are interpreted into 
theological dogmas. The labours of Bunsen, Haug, Spiegel and * 
Westergaard are yet valuable, 
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mainyus , (in Sanskrit shveta manyus and the uni- 
versal evil mind — Satan — Angro-mainyus (in Sans- 
krit anho-manyus), the good as well as the evil power 
being supported by their followers, the good spirits 
and the evil spirits presided over by Vahu-mano 
(Vasu-Manas) and Ako-manas (Aku-manas). The 
Indian Aryas divide the superhuman powers 0 into 
two classes, the true and the false (sat and asat) 
and state that m the mind of a man seeking good 
knowledge, there r is a conflict between the good and 
evil powers, the ‘ former "overcoming the latter. 1 
They often speak of Sin — Papma, who is the embodi- 
ment of all evil, and pray that they may be deli- 
vered from his power. 2 This belief, though com- 
mon in the Eik-Sauhita, is not lost sight of in sub- 
sequent literature. It is the basis of the Shrouta- 
system of sacrifices as they are described in the ex- 
tensive Brahma?ia-literature. 3 The processes, called 
Kftsmawda*hoina and Gawa-homa, particularly ifisist 
on a person, who intends to bring any of the regular 
sacrifices, being purified and delivered from the 
power of the evil spirit. In the Uparisads, the same 
vein of thought is apparent. The Bouddhas distinct- 
ly speak of the contest between Mara (Satan) and 
Buddha Goutasna ; and the six schools of philosophy 4 


1 Vide the i£ik-Sanhit& ( VII. 104, 12.). 

2 Tho sentiment “ Durita Tarema” form a part of many verses 
throughout the TZik-Sanlntfi. 

3 The gawa-homa — a sacrifice— is based on this sentiment of over- 
coming the evil mind. So also the Kfisaminda-homa— these are ex- 
plained in parts of the Upanisads of the Taittiriyas. Separate treatises 
exist. 

•s 

t 4 The Pftrva insists on the purification of the body: 3T5T°I 

When the human body is purified by 
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emphatically state their views on the subject though 
the means they propound for the deliverance of 
man are different. This history shows that the 
Aryas in India were conscious of the power of good 
and # evil minds whether universal or individual. The 
doctrine or belief is not, therefore, peculiar to the 
Mazdayasnians, though it must be stated that owing 
to the circumstances. in which they were placed, the 
doctrine of th$ conflict in the human - mind as well 
as in nature was rather categorically stated by the 
Mazdayasnians. “ I am God,” — this expression oc- 
curring in the Zendavesta, is made much of by 
writers like Dr. Martin Haug. But such ex- 
pressions occur as well in the I£ik-Sanhita. u I have 
given this land 1 to thq, Aryas” says the God of the 
Indian Aryas. The conception 2 of heaven as form- 
ed by the Indian Aryas is vividly painted more 
than once. The comparison of the conceptions of 
the itazclayasnians and the Indian Aryas on the 
subject does not discover the superiority of the 
former. The conception as formed by both is 
equally pure. We cannot say that the ZendavestS 
is. explicit on the subject of ‘ ‘resurrection ” The 
passages which are interpreted into the doctrine are 
vague and indistinct. Equally vague and indistinct 
passages are met with in the /fik-Sanhita. This 


sacrifices, it becomes Br&hma and the man so purified is saved. 2. In 
the two systems of S&nkha, the pure soul or spirit is emancipated 
from the power of evil or the gross. S. In the two systems of Ny&ya 
and Vajphesika, the Upadh&, the evil power and, the Anupadhii, the 
good power are recognised. 4. The school of B&dar&yatta calls the evil 
power ignorance or bondage. 

1 Vide the fZik-Saohit& (IV. 26, 2.)» 

2 Vide the last but one hymn of the 9th Manila of the /2ik-Sanhitl 
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comparison seems to establish the proposition that 
the Mazdayasnians and the followers of the i?isis 
had not separated when such spiritual doctrines 
were propounded and preached in Arianft, and that 
they do not constitute the basis of the reforms at- 
tributed to Zarathustra* who was not a reformer, 
but a priest who simply led the conservative jiryas 
in Ariana. '* 

' • . 

Evidence from Comparative Philology. 

* * i « 

Comparative Philology distinctly shows that the 
language in which Zarathustra preached and the 
Risi s .sang on the banks of the Indus is the same* 
We will quote a Gatha from the Zendavesta and 
present the same in its Indian form. The com- 
parison of the two cannot fail to elicit much interest. 

The Zendic Idiom. The Vedic Idiom . 1 

1. Tat thwa perqa era moi 1. Tat tva prichcKha riju ma 

vocha Aliura. vach (vakdhi) Asura. 

2. Ka$na zatha pta asha- 2. Kali na dh&ta pita asah- 

hya pouruyo yapftrvyah.. 

3. Ka^nii qefig tjtaremcha 3. Kah na ke tara cha dh&t 

ddt aduanem. adhv&nam. 

4. Ke ya mao ukhshiyeiti Ke yat m&s udksiyate 

nerfgaiM thwat. nis-ksiyate tvat. 

5. T&chit Mazda va^mi 5. Ta chit medhistha vashmi 

any&cha vid y& any& ch& vide. 

The Zendic idiom is more Vecfic than the idiom 
of the iftk-Sanhita itself, for the rules of P&nini 
which bear on the Ohhandas apply to it thoroughly. 

1 Tvd ia the accusative of yusmat. Prichchhd is an irregular Vedic 
form of Prachchha to ask, Ers ia Zend appears to us to be the form of 
RijUy straight , J passing iuto z has collapsed with/*’, which has developed 
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Such Sfitras as (VII. 1, 39.), of Pawini explain 
the peculiarities of the grammar of the G&thfi 
•we have quoted. This comparison of the Vedic 
and, Zendic idiom most plainly and certainly 

into ar (the guwa form) and is changed into erz or ers. Riju has passed 
in German into recht , and in Anglo-Saxon erect. MA is the regular accu- 
sative fftrm of asmat. Vach ought to be VaktJlji'j but the Vedic idiom 
drops the termination of the second person siugular of the imperative 
mood, Vide Pfinini as determined by a Paribh&sya.* 3 ^sur& is the Vedic 
vocative of Asura, Vide Paraini (VII, 1, 39.). Kak is changed.into Kag if 
a natural modification of the rules of the composition of letters be 
disregarded, as is often done in Sanskrit. The rule of Pawini (VI, 
1, 72.) is declared by commentators from Patanjali up to those of 
the present time to be optional ; nd the nominative of nri— man. 
Dh&t& and Pita are regular forms. Asahya though a Sanskrit word 
has assumed a meaning of its own in Zend ; A shaky & is the genitive of 
Asahya, Vide P&wini (VII. 1*39.). Pftrvyah is a regular Sanskrit 
word. Kak nd in the third line are the same as Kak nd in the second 
line. Ke is the Vedic genitive of ha which means in the Vedas 
Visnu, a n tme of Prajapati or sun, Vide Paw ini (VII. 1,39.). Ka is a 
Vedic name of Prajapati as ’is now shown by Zend lexicography. 
But the ^ssuftxption that the Aryas had early forgotton Vedic idiom 
and vocabulary, as emphatically stated by German scholars, deserves 
re-examination, aided by Comparative Philology. Tara is the Vedic 
genitive of Tdrd > a star. In the Vedas the form stdra is met with, chd 
is cka lengthened, Vide P&wini (VI. 3-133.). Dkdt is adhdt. But in the 
Veda the augment is dropped, Vide PfUini (VI. 4, 75.). Dh&t is the 
regular Vedic form of dkd — to place, Adkvauam is easily explained. 
Ke is the Vedic instrumental singular of ha, Vide P&wini (VII. 1, 39.) 
Utkhil-yate offers no difficulty. The / in nerfyaiti jeorresponding to 
niskhsiyate appears to be the remnant of another verbal prefix fa which 
is upa often contracted into pa in Sanskrit, T& in the Veda is t&ni in 
Sanskrit, Vide Pftwini (VII. 1, 39.). Mazda is Vedic Medhistha — most 
pure, most intelligent, and most worthy of worship. Analogy proves this. 
Medhistha is changed iifto Mazda in Zend, as Sanskrit Nedistha into 
Nazd. Vashmi is a regular form of vash to wish, AnyS. is the Vedic form 
of Any&m, Vide P&wini (VII. 1, 39.). Ch& is explained by P&wini (VI. 3, 
136.). Vide is Vedic infinitive, Vide Ptlnini (III. 4, 9). The Vedic 
subjunctive (let), Vedic infinitive ending in 8 as in Vide, and the 
separation of verbal affixes from the verbs themselves, characterize 
the Vedic and the Zendic G&th&s. 

# which occurs in the !VUhabhtoye*of Patanjali. 
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establishes a common lingual origin of the dialects 
of the Mazdayasnians and the Indian Aryas, and 
demonstrates that the Vedic forms as given by 
P&rnni were once in common use’. The idiom of the 
IBik-Sanhit& appears modern when compared with 
the idiom of the Zend ' G&thas — the most ancient 
Aryan songs. The difference between two idioms 
nan be accounted for only on the hypothesis that the 
Aryans adapted their ancient songs to the idiom or 
grammar as it was modified after their separation — 
an hypothesis supported by one important fact — 
that when the IBisis boasted of their new songs, they 
naturally pronounced their old songs in the new 
way, which could be easily done, when every word 
was remembered and recited, no system of writing 
being known. The comparison of Zendic and 
Vedic prosody strengthens the hypothesis. The 
Vedic metres Gayatri Asuri, Usnih Asuri, and 
Pancti Asuri appear to be Zendic metres as the 
examination <jf Gatha called Ahunavaiti discovers . 1 
From a philological and historical point of view, 
a table of Mazdayasnian gods with their Sanskrit 
names is important. We have attempted the follow- 
ing list. ( 

©evils. 

Zendic. Vedic. 

1. Indra — relegated to the Indra— a deity who leads the 
council of Angro- Aryas and helps them in 

Mainyus and is consi- war. Some hymns in the 

dered a devil . jRik-SanhitS, exalt him into 

the supreme God-head. 


i See Dr. Haug’s Essay on the Sacred Language, Writings and 
Religion of the Parsees. > 
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Devils. — ( Continued.) 

Zendic. Vedic. 

2. Shourva Daeva — a devil. Sharva— -a name of Shiva not 

mentioned in the ifik-San- 
• hitft, but it occurs in the 

White- Yajur-Veda (16,28). 

3. Nftonhaithya da£va — N&satya — often praised and 

• a devil. invoked in the Bik-Sanhitl 


1. Mithra. 


Gods. 

9 

© Mitra-rrbpresents the sun in 
both Zend and Sanskrit. 


2. Airyaman. 

3. Baga or Bagho. 

4. Armaitii. 

6 Nairyo^anha, 

• • 

6. Verethraghna. 


Aryaman — a name of the 
sun. 

Bhagas — a deity mentioned 
often independently m 
the ittk-Sanhit&. 

Aram at i. 

N&r&shansa — a name of the 
God Pfoan according to 
S&yana (X. 64,). 

Vritraghna — an epithet of In- 
dra — Indra is a devil with 
the Mazdayasnians, while 
Vritraghna is a god This 
is not strange. The Vedic 
, Aryas also entertained a 
double conception of their 
gods. Agni is said to have 
a terrible (Ghor&) body as 
well as beneficent (Shivi). 


7. •Vftyu. V&yu— wind. 

The Mazdayasnians fixed the number of their 
gods at thirty-three 1 just as the ancient Yedic^ 


Vide Yfisna, (II. 43 ). 
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Aryas did — a coincidence at once suggestive and 
fraught with historical interest. This compara- 
tive table shows that only three Yedic gods had 
been degraded by the Mazdayasnians inte devils. 
Of these three, Indra was abhorred as a bad power, 
who exulted in intoxicating Soma and helped the 
wild warriors who delighted in a sort of knight- 
errantry and chivalrous gallantry. But he was 
worshipped as the enemy and killer of Yrittra. 
Shourva Or Sbarva and Nd-satya alone remain in the 
list of devils. But Sharva is not known to the 
iiisis • Sharva represented the idea of a wild 
hunter, opposed to settled life and delighting in 
the use of arrows called in the i2ik-Sanhit& sham. 
Shdrava would be one who uses sham , the word 
Sh&rava being formed by the termination ana 1 which 
necessitates the Yriddhi of the first syllable. 
N&satya offers a difficulty. Perhaps N&on-haithya 
represents Nasatya- The Yrittras caused a drought 
which the Mazdayasnians called Avarsa- or no rain, 
a correct Sanskrit word. Ameretat and Hourvatat 
would be Amaratva and Svargatva. Of the Ahura- 
Mazda and Daevas, we shall have to speak parti- 
cularly in the sequel. 

The comparison of the a sacrificial systems pf the 
Mazdayasnians and of the Yedic Aryas brings into 
relief the points elicited by the statements we have 
made at the outset — statements as to the develop- 
ment of the sacrificial system during the four stages 
of progress which we have specially characterized. 
During the agricultural period, only the six Sm&rta 


» Vidt V&»ini ( IV, 3, 120.) 
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sacrifices were known. The Soma-sacrifice did not 
ex&t. But the wild warriors delighted in killing 
hundreds of rams and oxen and intoxicating them- 
selves by drinking Soma freely : they were inordi- 
nately addicted to the use of dice — practices which 
the Mazdayasnians who preferred settled life and 
peaceful pursuits persistently condemned. Yet a 
simple rite in which the Soma was used waB 
performed- it is analogous to an I*ti — the basis 
of the rite called Pasu, — Jhe mod §1* of -all the Istis or 
sacrifices- We will describe it ; Zend Zaota is 
Yedic Hota ; Adhvaryu is Rathvi, the general 
name of a priest or Yedic ftitvij. -Isti itself 
and Ahuti are known in the Zenda vesta as Isti 
and Azfiiti which had fhe original meaning of >praise 
and gift which the Vedic Aryas developed into a 
sacrifice and an oblation. Qraoshovareza is identified 
with. PratiprasthattL But beyond some analogy in 
their functions, we do not find any ground for the 
statement. Atarevakso is Agnidhra, because Atas is 
a name of Agni, though it is not known to the Vedic 
idiom in this form. 1 The Izeshne ceremony is fully 
described by Dr. Haug. We will reproduce the 
points of analogy as developed by hiip. Purodasha 
corresponds to Darun and is a sadrificial cake. 
The fresh milk, and clarified butter are re- 
presented by Glaus Jivya and Gaus-hudhao, the latter 
corresponding to Go-dugdha. Zaothra corresponds 


t 

1 We believe that the Zendic word Atas— the— is to be identified 
with Vedic Hutftsha— fire, which literally means one who eats what is 
offered to him m a sacrifice Hut&sha properly speaking is the name 
of a sacrificial fire ** 
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to the Pranltfi &pas, the sacred water to he used for 
all little purposes of a sacrifice. Bareshma is barhis, 
when the termination ma is dropped, B&resh, which 
is left behind, being barhis. Dr. Martin Haug 
attempts to prove that it is analogous to the Veda, — 
a bundle of Darbha-gras's made into the Bhfipe of a 
leg of a calf asleep. The juice of a plant ealled 
Haoma was extracted. It was called Parahaoma. 
Instead of the stones called Gravas , an iron mortar 
and a beater 'were uBed, and it was not mixed with 
milk, but with a pomegranate — a fact which shows 
the progress the Mazdayasnians had made in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The agricultural community of 
the Mazdayasnians shrank as is natural from 
wantonly killing useful animals — a practice which 
had grown common during the nomadic stage. The 
irik-Sanhita distinctly describes the pleasure with 
which animals were killed by warriors (Vfras)* But 
the Mazdayasnians showed to the fire a small vessel 
containing the hair of an ox. The priests chaunted 
G&thas and the feast was solemnized with, feelings 
of joy. Dr. Haug compares the Brahmanical 
cMturmasya-isti with Gahanbars which we believe 
correspond w;ith the primeval domestic sacrifices 
known" as Sm&rta-sacrifices. They were both six 
in number and performed at the interval of two 
months during different seasons. The name Gahan- 
bfir, we believe, is derived from gaha — a house, and 
bar one who occupies, the root being analogous to 
Sanskrit Bhri . Gahanbfir originally mean! an 
house-holder. The name was given to the six 
ceremonies of a house-holder. On. these occasions, 
the Apn-hymns or Afrig&ns were originally recited. 
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The six sacrifices were respectively performed in 
mid-summer, mid-winter, the rainy season, the 
middle of the year, and the harvest-time. Tlie 
names of the six seasons deserve attention. The 
names are 1. Maidhyo-Zaremya, 2. Maidhyo-shema, 
3. Paitis-hahya, 4. Ay&tLrema, 5. Maidhy&-irya, 
6. Bomaspath-maMaya. 

• Aranis, kno.wn by the very name, were used for 
producing fire by friction. The fire was praised, 
and its appearance froifi the Aranis 1 was awaited 
with increasing expectation and serious anxiety. 
To quote the words of Dr. Haug, Yasna or Yajna 
that is, a sacrifice consisted of “simple prayers in 
prose, to be offered tp Ahura-Mazda, the Amesha- 
shpentas (good spirits) the Fravashis (or father 
Pravashis, the spirits of the dead) to fire, to the 
earth and other female genii, to Izha (Yedic IZa) 
a nahae'of the Earth, devotion (Shraddha in the 
Veda) to speech (Vedic Vak) to the waters, to 
the animating spirit of creation, and to all beings 
of the good creation.” Thus it will be seen that 
the sacrificial system of the Mazdayasnians is 
analogous to that of the Smarta-sacrifices as known 
to the Indian Ary as. The point of contrast is that 
while the Indian Aryas exftlted in the enjoyment of 
animal-food' and in the drafts of the Soma-juice, 
the Mazdayasnians carefully abstained from them — 
a fact which constitutes an important element in 
the explanation of the causes of the Civil War to be 
explained in the sequel. The style, the power, the 
contents of the Manthras (Mantras), the implements, 
the order, and the materials of a sacrifice and the 
functions of the officiating priests, the choice of 
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priests “the scale of recompenses to the priests who 
(have) officiated at the ceremony of Baroshnom” — 
the Hinfcara 1 — a particular way of pronouncing a 
Manthra — all these are significant sacrificial facts. 
In view of these analogies, the points of difference 
almost dwindle into nothing. It was not, there- 
fore, for sacrificial matters that the Mazdayasoians 
waged a long and incessant war with their country- 
men, — the followers of Devas. Thet causes of the 
war are 'to be 'elsewhere fought. 

We will examine the mythology of the Mazda- 
yasnians and see if it can throw any light on the 
causeS of the Civil War. Yima Khshagta (Jamshid 2 ) 
corresponds to Yama. Khshagta is . properly 
Khshaeta or Kseta which can be resolved into Ksatra 
which appears in its original form (Ksayatra) or 
Ksayatha in Zend, signifying a protector of a house. 
Ksatra as distinguished from Br&hma is referred to 
in the Zend&vestA and in the i?ik-3anhita. s The 
warrior and the priest, the one representing valour 
and enterprise, and the other, literary activity, led 
society in the early Aryan history. The description 
of Yama in the Bik-Sanhita originates in the 


1 Hinkara — pronouncing HiuWcan be rationally explained.* Hinko- 
roti occurs in the if2ik-Saohit& It forms an essential part of every 
sacrifice. It is historically very important, as to it all the mystic 
syllables of the Tantra-a literature, can be referred. What is it ? It 
was originally the way in which the cow-herds who tended cattle 
during the pastoral period, hallooed and called their cattle. Even now, 
among the pastoral people, such syllables are common. Thuy are 
apparently meaningless, but they are used for directing cattle and 
are important historical remains of early ages. 

2 As mentioned in the Sh&han&mah among the Peshdadi kings, 
a Viclt YAsna (XJLV1II. 11.). 
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chivalrous period, when Aryan growth on the fertile 
soil of India in different departments of hilman 
activities could be marked ; but its elements are4o 
be traced to the agricultural period. Yama which 
comes from Yam — sometimes denoting to give, 
Originally meant a liberal donor. In the words of 
Haug, “ he gathers round him men and animals 
in flocks, and fills the Earth with' them ; and after 
th4 evils of winter (see the 2nd Fargard* Yendidad) 
have come over his territories, he • le%ds a select 
number of the beings of the good creation to a 
secluded spot where they enjoy uninterrupted 
happiness.” This is decidedly an agricultural 
conception. The hymn (1. 125, 5.) of the .Rik-SanhitA 
states : — “ The liberal »man abides placed on the 
summit of the sky : he goes to the gods. These 
brilliant things are the portion of those who bestow 
largesses ; there are suns for them in heaven ; they 
attain immortality ; they prolong their lives.” (Y. 
Vol. Muir’s Texts). This conception of the summit 
of the sky where there are suns is essentially based 
on, or is most likely to originate in, the Zend 
conception of a secluded spot of uninterrupted 
happiness. In (X. 14.) of the -Rik-Sanhita, it 
is distinctly stated: — "Worship with an oblation 
king Yama, son of "Vrvasvat (Vivanhao in 
Zend), the assembler of men, who departed to 
the mighty streams and spied out the road to 
many.!* “ Yama was the first who found for us 
the way.” The happy home was gradually 
developed into the conception of heaven, and Yama, 
its lord. So far at least, the Mazdayasnian 
conception and the Yedic conception of Yama 
and his functions are identical. Trita in the 
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Zendavesta as well in the -Rik-Sanhitd is a 
physician. Tra&tana Othwys corresponds to 
Trita Aptya. Kava-Us (Kaikavus in Sh&hn&mah) is 
Yedic K&vya Usana who leads the heavenly cows 
to pasturage. See (I. 85, 5.) of the Rik-Sanhitfe. 
Keresaspa is identified .with Krish&ava. The story 
of Gayomarathan is represented in the yedas 
which characterize 1 Gaya as an evil spirit. The 
mythology of the Zend&vestft is rather limited 
when compared with that of. the Rik-Sanhita, 
which is extremely malleable. The same functions 
are attributed to different gods, each of whom in 
his turn is praised as the supreme. Yet the contest 
between Indra and Tavstri, or the degradation of 
Yama in the Zendavesta throws light on the 
bearings of the Civil War. Originally during the 
nomadic stage of civilization, the dead bodies were 
simply thrown away to be eaten by wild animals 
and birds, and marriages were contracted between 
relatives, aye, between brothers and sisters , and 
cousins of the first degree. The Aryas, when they 
settled in the Punjab, had out-grown these customs. 
The corpse was burnt and the cremation 
constituted the final sacrifice to the gods (Antyesti). 
The dialogues between Yama and his sister Yami 
is a satire on the ancient practice of marriages 
between brothers and sisters. It is a mere story. 
The names are not significant, and we do not believe 


1 The Nirukta mentions Gaya-shirasi. See (12-19) of the' Nirukta 
on (I. 22, 17.) of the TZik-Sanhitd. Compare (Y&ana 14-18.) where 
the following occurs : — “We created the JTravashi of the well -created 
cow, and Gayo-Marathan— the pure.” Gaya is an evil spirit in both the 
Zend4vest4 and the Nirukta. Marathan is Maradana—tbe subduer. 
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that they conceal an elaborate myth. Yama distinctly 
remarks as in (X. 10, # 10.) of the i2ik-Sanhit&: — 
“ There were ages when kinsmen did what*is 
unbecoming their relation.” The words — Tk 
uttara yug&ni — in the verse do not point to future 
ages but to the past ages 1 — the times when the Aryas 
dwelt in Ariana and had not separated from the 
Mazdayasnians. Our interpretation ^differs from 
that of SayrfVia which is adopted by European 
scholars. . . * • 


1 The verse (X. 10, 10.) of the /£ik-Sanhit& iB this : — 

vr ar jnrrt 77 gr«T«r: Fqryjtsirrffi 

77717 mb ti'w • 

g —so — sa — ■ 

The important words in this verse are — Uttard Yug&ni, and 
Agachchh&n. The last ia known in the Vedic* idiom as let, and makes 
according ta PiUini (III 4, 8.) a conditional statement. Hence it 
signifies conditional future time. But if Uttarfl, means also future, 
why* is this tautology in expressing a simple thought ? The truth is — 
the term uttaiA is used in the sense of past, a sense which is supported 
by the colftition of those passage of the /2ik-Sanhit& itself, in which 
the term is used in different senses. The term Uttama is still used in 
the sense of last. But the most important word in the verse for 
determining its interpretation is Knnavan which is Akrinavan 
according to (VI. 4, 75.) of Pawiiii. It is formecf from which 

meaus t<5 do and which takes num atid regularly forms its past tense 
which is Akriwvan, which in the Vedic idiom has become Krinavan. 
The general sense of the verse in question is . — “ Those past times when 
the sisters did what ts unbecoming to them (aj&mi) may certainly 
come (if I should consent) . (Therefore) embrace (support) another as 
thy husband, and good lady ! wish for some other lord than myself/* 
S&yana’s interpretation suggests that up to the time of Yama and 
Yami, brothers and sisters married each other. Even his interpreta- 
tion supports our statement. Looked at from any point of view, and 
no matter what interpretation is adopted, the hymn is interesting as 
it indicates a change of custom. 

* m 
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We have gone into the history of the Mazda- 
yasnians and have pointed o p ut that the two sections 
of society, so far as the evidence furnished by 
Comparative Theology, Comparative Philology, 
Mythology or Sphagiology goes, did not essen- 
tially differ from each .other. It is not, there- 
fore, to religious or social differences that the opuses 
of the long Civil War are to be traced. The power 
of pater-familial was recognised during the pastoral 
period. Clana were thus formed and sustained ; but 
during the agricultural period, which could afford 
sufficient leisure to the bards to cultivate their 
special pursuits of original poetical compositions, 
they began to exercise much influence on society 
which could also afford sufficient leisure to listen to 
their bards and poets. The power of the poets who 
were also priests was increased. A confederacy, 
hierarchical in its origin and nature, gradually 
grew up. The cultivators, unconscious of conse- 
quences and slow to exert themselves, submitted to 
its pretensions. A priest usurped power, and began 
to lord it over other priests, who found it to be their 
interest to follow him and magnify his power. The 
origin of the power of the Popes is analogous. 

<r 

Those chiefs who supported the sacerdotal order in 
its pretensions and submitted to their commands 
ostensibly and apparently religious, but really 
political, were flattered and honoured. Those tribes 
of the ancient Aryans which had advanced in the 
development of agriculture followed their religious 
head and leader, Other tribes, which had been as 
yet partly pastoral and partly agricultural, retained 
their original vigour, Ioyq of independence, spirit of 
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adventures, and fondness for plunder. It was the 
interest of the hierarchy to magnify the power of 
their leader. One social leader necessitated the 
idea of one divine leader. Ahura-Mazda thus 
became the supreme leader of the Mazdayasnian 
Pantheon. The Asuras^ opposed the tribes 
which were known as Devas or warlike, and 
condemned them. A war began — a war fraught 
with mighty* consequences to India. Many a 
battle was fought : many a stratpgem was tried : 
many a leader distinguished himself : Success now 
favoured the one party, and now the other : 
Tvastri, because he was a favourite god .of Jbhe 
peaceful Mazdayasnians, was now condemned by 
the Vedic Aryas, who ‘magnified their Indra # 1 2 * * * * * and 
believed that he overcame Tvastri 8 . Yet when 
they wanted iron clubs, they could not do without 
Tvastri, and he was praised. The Vedic Aryas 
often speak of their new hymns. The Mazdayas- 
niaHs never* mention any thing new. The Vedic 
Aryas ask their Gods to lead them to new pastures. 
The Mazdayasnians adhere to their estates and 
cherish settled life. The Vedic Aryas, buoyed up with 
new hopes and aspirations, composed war-songs. 

€i 

t g * 

1 Aauras literally signifies those who cling to life (asu). They were 
the tribes which had adopted agricultural life and preferred peace. 
The Devas were those wTio boasted of their nomadic adventures. 

2 Vide (I. 2ft, 5.). The double character of Indra was not forgotten 

by the 'Aryas in India. See (VI. 24, 5 ) : — “ Indra does one thing 

today and another to-morrow, evil and good repeatedly.” These words 

deserve attention. 

8 Dr. Muir has brought together all the passages bearing oh the 

subject of the hostility of Indra and Tvastri. (VoL V. of his Sanskrit 

Texts, page 229.). 
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The Mazdayasnians speak of their abhorrence of 
war. The Vedic Aryas were led by their different 
leaders. The Mazdayasnians submitted to the power 
of an individual leader or king. The Vedic Aryas 
patronized a priest, if they were satisfied with him, 
or rewarded a bard, if he pleased them. The Mazda- 
yashians learnt to u f honour their high priest and to 
speak of his power and of his council. The Vedic 
Aryas despised devils and confidently as*ked their gods 
to break theft spells. The Mazdayasnians learnt to 
believe that the devils had their leader who was 
assisted by his council and that his power was 
great.* The jfiik-Sanhitd, the literary store-house of 
the Vedic Aryas, is instinct with originality, warm 
aspirations, and self-reliance. The ZendavestS, is a 
code of fixed ethics and settled religious ceremonies. 
The Vedic Aryas were, therefore, reformers and 
the Mazdayasnians conservatives. The exami- 
nation of the condition of the Aryas, during 
the pre-historic period, their expansion towards 
the West, their occupation of parts of ‘Europe, 
and the Civil War among themselves, all these 
have prepared the ground for the characteriza- 
tion of those c Aryas who crossed the Indus under 
their different leaders, arid entered on a new' career 
which necessitated new contests and developed 
social and political phenomena-, which will be investi- 
gated in the sequel. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE INVASION OP INDIA AND* THE 
PERIOD OF OCCUPATION. 


The character of the invading ancient Aryas. — The invasion 

of India. — The method of warfare. — CourtB and the life 

• • 

of the princes. — General remarks on the state of society. — 
Priests. — Tho populace. — Manners and customs. — Beliefs and 
• superstitions. — Sphagiology. — Mythology. — Philosophy and 
Literature. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE R1K-SANHITA. 


6. The neglocters of sacrifice, contending with the sacrificers, 
Indra, fled, with averted faces. Indra, fierce, unyielding, lord 
of steeds, (they disappeared), when thou didst blow the'dis- 
regarders of religion from off the heaven, and earth, and sky. 

e 

6. (The adherents of Vritra) encountered the army of the 
irreproachable (Indra) f : men of holy lives encouraged him. 
Scattered before him, conscious (of their inferiority), like the 
emasculated contending with men, they fled* by precipitous 
paths. * f r 

« t 

7. Thou hast destroyed them, Indra, whether weeping, or 
laughing, on the furthest verge of the sky j thou hast consumed 
the robber, (having dragged him) from heaven, and hast received 
the praises of the worshipper, praising thee and offering libations • 

8. Decorated with gold and jewels, they were spreading 
over the circuit of the earth ; but, mighty as they were, they 
triumphed not over Indra : he dispersed them with the (rising) 
sun. — Wilson' 8 Translation of the Rik-Sanhit& y (I. 33.). 


1 . When a warrior in a coat of mail engaged in battles,* his 
form resembles a cloud : conquer without injury to thy body • 
let the power of (thy) mail save thee. 

2. Come,, we conquer countries by means of our bows, comfc, 
we triumph in war by means of our bows, we win in battles 
by means of oui*bows. Our bows disconcert our enemy : we 
conquer in all (Jirections by m^ans of our bows. — (IV* 75.) of 
the Bik-Sanhitd. 

2. I have given (this) country to the c Arya : (I have caused) 
rain-fall for the pious man (Arya) : I have brought water (for 
him) : all the willing gods come (and do) as I bid. 

3. Intoxicated with Soma, I destroyed ninety-nine to#ns of 
Sbambara (a Dasyu) : I prepared the hundredth town (for the 
residence of Divodasa) : because in a sacrifice, I protected Divo? 
dasato whom itinerant Aryas have recourse. — (IV. 26.) of }he same. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE INVASION OF INDIA AND THE 
PEJtlOD OF OCCUPATION. 


The character of the invading ancient Aryas. 

a « e 

fPHE Aryas who had resisted all temptations of 
J- emigrating from .their homes 1 and who had 
made progress 2 in some arts of peaceful life* were 
compelled to abandon their native country and all 
that they cherished most, their lands, and pastures, 
and dbpatft, never to return, towards the East. That 
energy whiqh led their countrymen at different 
periods into the West, that indomitable courage 
which enabled them to triumph over the aborigines 
of Greece or Italy, Germany and Luthvania, and to 
establish themselves permanently on the shore of 


* While many went away into the regions of the west, these Aryas 
remained at home. • Vide (I. 159, 3.) of the i2ik-Sanhit&. The words 
Sthatus and Jagatas deserve attention. II. H. Wilson translates it 
thus : — “ These, your children, the performers of good works, and of 
goodly appearance, recognize you as their great parents, through 
experience of former (kindness) preserve uninterrupted stability 
in the functions of your progeny, whether stationary or moving 
(depending for existence) on none other than you. The 5th verse 
of the same hymn confirms this view. 

2 This is explained in the sequel. 
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the Bay of Salamis or the banks of the Arno or of 
the Danube or Rhine, that r fertility of mind which 
produced statues of Phidias of Athens, the phalanx 
of Epaminondas of Thebes, or the political organiza- 
tion of the ancient Romans, the will which never 
succumbs to any difficulty, but which strives the more 
to rise superior to what it has to encounter the. more 
it is repressed, the aspirations after progress and 
expansion, the yearnings for military glory, — all these 
characterized the ancient Aryas who turned their 
faces towards the East, and advanced towards the 
valley of the Indus. They marched en masse 1 with 
thqjr families, with their servants, with their military 
bands, with their hordes of husbandmen, with 
their e shop-keepers, and their artizans, clinging to 
their social institutions, and their sacrificial 
customs, now guided by a powerful bard and now 
impelled by a valorous leader. The whole cqmmu- 
nity in one sense emigrated. The Aryan community 
soon came in contact with the aborigines of* the 
Punjab — the Dasas and the Dasyus. 

The contrast between the latter and the former is 
remarkable. The Aryas could organize an ex- 
pedition and" could adapt the means they possessed 
to the end they sought to accomplish : the Dasyus 
could not be moved to make any innovation nor 


1 The statement as to the Aryas entering India en masse is based 
on the Panchaj&nds being mentioned throughout the iZik-Sanhitfi, 
on the Aryas settling and bringing land under cultivation as they 
advanced, on their carrying with them their cows and performing 
sacrifices as they organized settlements, and on the mention in the 
iZik-SanhitA of artizans and small crafts such as making a hook or 
repairing a boot. 
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could combine for a common object . 1 The Aryas 
could use weapons of warfare and could invent new 
machines : 2 the Dasas seldom possessed weapons 
worthy of notice. The D&sas congregated in 
villages without any social organization : the Aryas 
marched under their leaders. The Dasas were 
always surprised to find a great activity in their 
invaders : the Aryas quickly laid # plans and' 
brought them *to bear in process of time. The Dasas 
felt the force of the operations for the time being, 
but did not understand the minor processes by which 
their plans were matured : the Aryas had a settled 
policy which they could patiently carry* out : J;he 
Dasas lived on, regardless of the influences which 
came to bear on them and ignorant of the slow but 
sure policy of their invaders. The Aryas always 
sought to justify their, conduct on all occasions of 
political importance : s the Dasas impulsively de- 


1 The iZik-SanhitA declares that different settlements of the Aryas 
were formed "in different parts on the ruins of those of the Dasyus who 
appear never to have offered organized opposition to the invaders. 
One after another, their fortified townB were taken. The best evidence 
of the organizing power of the Aryas in India is their sacrificial 
system. A surgeon, before he begins to amputate a human limb, does 
not arrange his surgical instrument^ so systematically as the priest, 
who leads a sacrifice, arranges his instruments. When all the priests 
operate, they move as if they were one individual. Their involutions 
and evolutions, even wh£h they are sixteen in number, discover their 
power of organization. If they were so systematic in their per- 
formance of religious and social rites, a fortiori , they paid particular 
attention to organizing expeditions. 

2 The praises of Tvastri, and the story of i&bhua sanctions this. 
See also (VI. 75.) of the fZik-Sanhitfi. 

& The hymns which the Aryas addressed to their gods discover the 
legitimate basis as it was understood by the Aryas when they fell 
15 
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dared their intentions, made attacks, or surrendered 
at discretion. The Aryaa attributed their success 
in war to their gods, and sang of their aid in every 
battle : the D&sas openly boasted of their personal 
valour. The Aryas joined in public feasts when the 
brave and the intelligeift, the warrior and the poet, 
were applauded : the D&sas had no public feasts. 
The Aryas , were well-built^ strong, fair, and 
attractive in their features : the DasaS 1 were dark, ill- 
proportioned and repulsive . 1 The Aryas attacked 
openly, and boasted of their triumphs over irreli- 
gious and faithless barbarians who worshipped no 
gods 'and who knew no social etiquette :* the Dasas 
often adopted the mean tricks of driving away the 
cows? of their enemies, stealing their property, of 
way-laying a weary traveller, or poisoning their 
supplies of water. 


on their enemies : the Aryas said : — “ Ah ! these D&das do not worship 
any gods : they do not sacrifice : they live irregularly : the^ steal.” It 
is the plea of civilized nations when they .invade other countries. 
The conquest of India occupied centuries. In the /fik-Sanhit&, ,the 
rivers of the Punjab at their sources are mentioned together with the 
Ganges and the Jjimna. The desert of Raj pu tana and the lower valley 
of the Indus checked their advance for some time. At the time of 
P&wini, the Panjab, Sindha, and' the valleys of the upper Ganges, and 
the Jamna were occupied. The Aryan colony at the time of Patanjali 
was consolidated under the name of the Aryfivartta. Seethe sequel. 

1 Hymns of the i?ik-Sanhita can be quoted in support of these 
statements. 

< 

2 Such epithets as Avrat&sas, Anindra are often applied to the 
aborigines. 


3 All the descriptions of Vrittra in the hymns of Indra speak of this. 
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The invasion of India. 

The Aryas entered Inclia by the mountain-passes 
near Peshawar. Throughout the Eik-Sanhit& the 
placid, deep, and majestic Indus is seldom, if ever, 
referred to. The precipitgus mountain-ranges and- 
mountain-torrents are spoken of . 1 The Aryas forded 
them- at conveniently shallow •places , 2 and where 
a*river opposed an insurmountable, barrier, it was 
crossed in boats . 3 Sometimes, their energy was 
engrossed by the scheiiles of turning the channel 
of a river 4 or of travelling through a deep mountain- 
pass.' They forced their way through the 
mountainous country about the bottom of 'the 
Himalaya ranges . 6 A few bold adventurers dashed 
through to the banks of the Jamna where at that 
early date they succeeded in establishing an Aryan 

colony . 7 The colonies' in the regions in the heights 
• » 

1 Vide (IV. 46, 13 and 14.) and (IV. 47, 14.) and (VII. 50, 4.) of the 
jRik-Sanhit& 

2 Vide j(VII. 18, 5.)— the deep waters becoming shallow, that is, 
a ford was discovered. (III. 33.) — the address of Vishv&mitra to the 
rivers of the Panjab throws special light on the difficulties of crossing 
the rivers. 

3 The boats or n&vas are often mentioned. • 

4 Vidjfi (III. 33, 11.). The whole hymn throws light on the 
difficulties of the invaders. 

6 Vide (I. 90, 1.) where iftjunlti means straight paths and 4th 
verse of the same. Vide also (II. 15, 6.) — the words— Sodancham 
Sindhum —deserve attention as they show that the river was turned to 
the north. Vide also (I. 62, 5.) where Indra is said to have ma de 
straight the elevations of the earth. 

6 All the references to rivers are restricted to their upper 
mountainous courses. Vide (VI. 47, 14.) and (VI. 46, 14.) of the ifck- 
SanhitA 

7 Vide (V. 52, 17.), and they aspired after the country ol the 
Kikafas, Vide (III. 53, 14.) of the Aik-SanhitA 
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of the Himalayas between the hills near Peshawar 
and the sources of the Janjna gradually developed 
into the homes of the North Kuras and the TJpper- 
Madra . 1 2 3 The Aryas gradually occupied the fertile 
valleys of the Indus and its large tributaries which 
had already been known to them, for the Zendavesta 
mentions them by the name of the Hapta-Hendil. : 
The deserts of Eajaputana prevented the expan- 
sion .of the invading Aryas towards the East. But 
they often penetrated into the desert , 8 discovered a' 
romantic oasis , 4 planted a small colony, burnt down 
wildernesses, and reproduced those forms of their, 
civilization, the memory of which they carefully 
cherished. They gradually overspread the valley of 
the Indus to its mouths . 5 * * Thus some Aryas boldly 
forced their way to the banks of the Jamna, and 
attracted by the fertility of the soil, and salubrity 
of climate, aspired after the occupation of the Jbanks 
of the Ganges which served as a route : some 
entered into Eajaputana : others triumphantly 
occupied the alluvial banks of the mighty Indus. 


1 Vide (X. 32, 9.) where Kurushravawa occurs which should mean 
th§ hearer of the Kurus, (a tribe) for the tribes of Yadus and of Vriswis 
are mentioned in the i2ik-SanhitA Uttara Madra is mentioned in 
the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

2 Vide Vendidad (Far. I. 73.) and Hapta-HendQ. 

3 The word Dhanya is important as used in the /fik-Sanhit& It 
means water, then a desert, because it is like a sheet of water in its 

form, Vide (X. 89, 6. ) for this. Again Vide (X. 187, 2.) where fire is 

said to burn the distant desert. Gradually a distinction of 'accents 

between two forms of dkanva appears to be established. 

* Vide (III. 33, 7.) fftk-Sanhitd. 

s Vide the hymn about the Sarasvati (VII. 95, 2.) The words- 
from the mountains to the sea— are important. 
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Such geographical notices as occur in the Sik- 
Sanbita support these „ statements . 1 The Sindhi 
language, though imbedded in deep layers of 
Persian, and incrusted with terms which express 
Moslem feeling and faith, is still remarkably true to 
its genuine Aryan origin, for it retains the original 
deponent form of verbs, the passive voice, gramma- 
tical terminations almost Sanskrit, and words which 
can be traced to the Yedio lexicon. 

An argument from mythological stories can 
also be’ brought to bear. The Hindus of Sindha 
worship the Indus, and narrate interesting stories 
about its power. The system of religion e,nd 
theology which has survived the fanaticism of the 
Moslems, throws considerable light. The Hindu 
abhors a pigeon as unclean . 2 There is no remnant 
whatever of sphagiological speculations, a circum- 
stance which shows how far and in what direction 
time has wrought a change, a change doubtless due 
to Moslem fanaticism and modern Shika influences. 
In the Panjab, properly so called, Philology, Mytho- 
logy and Sphagiology support our statements. 
The substratum of the Panjabi dialect is entirely 


1 The upper rivers o£ the country beyond the Panjab and the 
tributaries of the Indus are particularly mentioned. The rivers 
Ganges and Jamna are only referred to, the first onoe and the second 
twice. The rivers Ras&, and AnitabM, and KubhS. are mentioned (V. 53, 

along with Suryu and Parusfli. The Aryas pushed forward for 
they particularly prayed for straight paths, comfortable paths, and 
safe paths. 

2 Compare this superstition with that of the Aryas as mentioned 
in (X. 165.). The Kapota was particularly detested by the Vedic 
Aryas. The Hindu Sindhi does the same still. 
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Sanskrit. The stories narrated in their temples 
are all Aryan . 1 The Zatka method 2 of killing an 
animal even for daily food is the remnant of the 
old mode of killing a sacrificial animal. 

The method of Warfare. 

The aborigines, whether in the Northern 
mountain-ranges or in the Panjab and Sindha 
or. in Rajputana did not give way easily. They 
offered strenuous resistance and contended as 
bravely as they could, with their invaders.* 
Different .bands of the Aryas marched under their 
leaders ; 4 each having a banner of his own,® singing 
of the prowess of their ancestors 6 and of the aid 
whicll Indra or Brihaspati granted them, and blow- 
£ 

1 Of course, as modified during the periods of the Q&m&gafta and 

Mahabh&rata or of the Pur&ftas. They narrate the stories and legends 
of modern Indian Mythology, but the modern Mythology is entirely 
the contmuation of the Vedic Mythology : the one is developed out 
of the other. See the sequel. * 

2 The sheep is brought up. It is sprinkled over with water. Some 

flowers are thrown on its head. It is offered to a Devi or goddess by 
way of wishing so (Sankalpa) ; and then with one stroke its head is 
severed from its Jx>dy. It is essential that one stroke should sever it 
or it would be polluted. * 

8 Vide (I. 54, 4.), H. H. Wilson speaks of Asuras assembled, though 
the word Asuras is not mentioned in the original. Vide also 
(I. 117, 3,). 

4 Vide (I. 51, 6.) where Aryas as opposed to the leaders of 
the aborigines are mentioned. 

* & Vide (I. 103, 1.) the banner is called Ketu. 

6 Vide (I. 40.). The words Vartfi, and Taruti are important as 
used iu the 8th verse. Vide (I. 102, 3.) Jaitram yam te anuinad&ma 
Sanguine. These words are important. Vide (VII. 33, 4.). 
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ing conches . 1 The leader drove in a war-chariot 
covered with cow-hides,: some 2 3 used the bow and 
arrows: others had darts. The army was divided 
into infantry and cavalry . 8 Often did the leader 
of bands attaok a town, and putting every inhabi- 
tant to the sword, occupied it . 4 Sometimes they 
were, content with large booty . 5 6 When a town was 
occupied, Aryan institutions were established, and 
Aryan gods wfere worshipped.® In fact, the legiti- 
mate basis of war against the abofigrnes was their 
irreligion . 7 Each leader thuB carved out a kingdom 
for himself. Thus simultaneously, many Aryan 
leaders, independently of each other, waged Avar 
against the Das as and^Dasyus who were often able 
to make an impression upon the invaders. Some- 
times dejected by repeated failures of the Aryas, and 
conscious of the superior numbers of the natives 
who drove away their cattlo, and gave them every 
annoyance, the invaders gave way but only for a 
short time. * Their drooping courage was revived 
by the bards who in their improvised songs 


1 Vide (1. 112, 1.). 

2 All the weapons are described in (VI. 75.), \ide (VI. 47, 26.) 
which mentions chariots covered with cow-hides. 

3 Vide (I. 65, 3.) a horse charging an enemy is spoken of. Again, 
the verse (I 73, 9.) is very important as it speaks of horses, opposed to 
horses, men to men, warriors to warriors, the word vlra being used. 
It is translated into sons, — a mistake. The phrases — nribhir win, 
V irair # vlr&n — properly mean heavy armed and light armed infantry. 

4 Some of the hymns of Indra speak of this sort of warfare. 

5 The verse (VI. 75.) and others speak of booty. 

6 The hymn about Ktkatfas quoted already supports this. 

7 The verses (I. 51, 8 and 9.) are.iraportant in this connection. 
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reminded them of the valour of their ancestors, who 
waged war in their own c country against their 
oppressors — the Mazdayasnians. Shusna 1 is often 
mentioned as the enemy of the Aryas. His defeat 
is described in graphic language. But Shusna was 
not an aboriginal Dasa or Dasyu. He is identical 
with Persian Hosliang mentioned by Furdusi in his 
Sh&han&maK Hoshang is a Persian name still 
assumed even by Mobeds or the priests of the Parsis 
in Western India. When <the aborigines submitted, 
they were compelled to abandon their fertile country 
to the Aryas, and to betake themselves to barren 
mountain-dastnesses : sometimes they were sent 
off in boats . 2 Some leaders fought in different 


1 Shusna we have identified with Hoshang, and JAhiwa we identify 
with Jahaka, for Shu«na can easily become Husna or Husan and the 
Mazdayasnians often pronounced n as ng. See the GAthA already 
quoted where queng stands for ke, the accusative of ka — the sun. The 
8a is changed into kha. For instance the Taittirlyas pronounce Purusa 
as Purukha. See (I. 116, 2(f) where J&husa is mentioned. NAsatyas 
are said to have taken Jakusa beset by enemies in their car bearing 
down ( opposition ) and to have gone away to , mountains. Hoshang 
and Jahaka are mentioned as belonging to the FeshdAdi period of the 
Shahan&mah. These princes are : — Kayamarsa (Gayo-marathan in the 
ZendAvestA) GayS-maradana in the Yedas. Hoshang iB Shiuna. 
TAhamarsa is perhaps Ashusa-maradan. Vide the verse (IT\ 19, 6.) 
which bears out the statements of the paragraph. Jemshet is 
Yamak^satra. Jahaka is JAhusa, Feridun is Traitana for which we are 
indebted to Bumouf. Maina-cher is Maru. Nouzar is Nahusa, 
KereqAfpa is KrishAshva. The statement is based on (I. 116, 20.). 

2 Vide (I. 97, 8.). The seventh and eighth verses of this hymn 
deserve attention, because in those days enemies were sent off in ships. 
But again the Aryas also pray : — " He conveys us as in a boat across 
the Indus for our welfare.” H. H. Wilson translates it thus : “ Do 
thou convey as in a ship across the sea f but the words in the 
original are ; — Sa nah Sindhumiva nAvayAti par$A svastaye. 
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fctotres in the Panjab: others carried everything 
before them till they peached the mouths of the 
Indus : some adventurous and bold warriors acted 
against motmtain-tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
Him&layas : wtile others dislodged the quiet natives 
6f the valley of the Jamna. Sometimes an Aryan 
leader fought with an Aryan leader. 1 The cause of 
£uch a civil dissension might be •jealousy or 
ambition. Tte Aryans had not developed a con- 
federacy. But in differed localities 2 in the Panjab 
or Sindha, accessible to the invaders, centres of 
Aryan supremacy were established. The Y ar 
invasion lasted for centuries, nor were the aborigines 
as a whole subjugated at any period of the history 
of the Aryas. 

Courts and the life of the Princes* 

When small Aryan kingdoms were formed, a new 
basis of operation against the aborigines was laid. 
Courts came into existence. The names of many 
eminent Aryas are mentioned by way of commenda- 
tion in the f?ik-Sanhita. They can be divided into 
three classes ; — eminent Aryan patriarchs, 8 generous 

• 

; , ; 

i Such stories as that of the ffibhus warrant this statement. 
Again there are references to men being thrown into wells, and being 
extricated. The allusiqps do not appear to be explicit. They are 
vague. But u the son of Svitrit fighting for his lands” and similar 
references seem to confirm the statement. 

8 Different persons are mentioned as helped by Indra on different 
occasions. Any hymn of Indra will support this statement. Hence 
different leaders fixed upon different localities, as the bases of opera- 
tions, and made demonstrations against those who opposed them. 

8 The leaders of the Goutam&s or of Kanvas are, for instance, great 
patriarchs, 
is 
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Aryan sacrificers, 1 * 3 and intrepid Aryan leaders? The 
clans of the Groutamas, of the Kanvas, and of the 
Vasislhas were eminent. The reputation of Divod&aa, 
a generous prince, was established. The life of .the 
princes Had three sides : — they had harems 8 and 
lived luxuriously, they bunted in the vast primeval 
forests, 4 5 6 7 and listened to the bards who pampered to 
their vanity. 8 They performed sacrifices and bestowed 
largesses on priests. 8 They had feuds with one 
another? Petty kings or rather chieftains had their 
retinues, 8 they exhibited their grandeur, one chieftain 
vying with another. 9 

** t 

General remarks on the state of Society. 

Society was feudal so far as its political 
organization and social and religious institutions 
were concerned. The courts of the chieftains were 
the models which shaped and determined social 
ranks. It was the ambition of every patriarch to 


l Such as are mentioned for instance in (1. 100, 37.)— V4r«lgir&h, 

/Jijr&shv&h, Ambarisah, and Sahadev&h. 

3 Kutsa, Purukutsa and many others. 

3 Vide (III. 62 D 8.), (V. 60, 4.) (VII. 26, 3.) u An Uxorious husband/’ 
" luxurious bridegrooms who have decorated their persons,” “ as one 
husband and many wives,” these references warrant our statement. 

4 Vide (I. 113, 6.) and similar references show that some went 
hunting. 

5 (I. 85, 10.) “ The munifioent Maruts, blowing upon their pipe,* 
and “ exhilarated with Soma-juice.” 

6 Vide (I. 126.) The whole hymn mentions generous princes. 

7 The fact of ambassadors sent is important. Vide (Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. V.). Vide (I. Ill, 3.). Jtlmi and Aj&mi in a battle are 
mentioned. 

8 (IV. 4, 1.) A king with his followers and a elephant are mentioned. 

3 (I. 74, 8.), Vide (VII. 33.) The Bharatas vied with the Vasinas. 
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have a neat and handsome mansion , 1 2 3 4 * 6 * * a large number 
of cattle , 1 a small harem , 9 a number. of followers * 4 
. and a train of menial servants, and to exhibit his 
influence and social status by giving a sumptuous 
sacrificial feast . 9 He was the chief of his family. 
Great respect was paid to him by his sons and 
grandsons” who could not take their dinner till he 
was invited respectfully to join it. He was prepared 
with his followers to assert his 'dignity and to 
maintain his social positicjp, if need be^ by fighting a 
battle.. He always prayed for three blessings 
health, defensive armour, and a comfortable dwell- 
ing . 7 He was dressed like a warlike Ksatriya.^ He 
carried a dart or a sword. He was protected by his 
armour . 8 He wore ne&k-omaments and ear-rings.* 
His mind was imbued with such aspirations as 
chivalry produces. He considered it his religious 
duty Jio be a warrior, for heaven awaited him after 
death . 14 His education was specially attended to, 


1 (I. 6(f, 2. and 4.) “A secure mansion” and “ like a lady in a 
dwelling* are mentioned. 

2 The hymn in which an Arya asks blessings for all connected with 

him ; The Sdkta is known as Shanyu-Y&ka. • / 

3 See*the last page. 

4 Ibid . 

3 (I. 17, 4.) “May we be included among givers of food. 

6 Vide(1. 130, 1.). 

1 Vide (1. 114, fi.) Shams, Varma, Chhardis— are significant words. 

« Vide (Y. 53, 4.) and (Y. 57, 2.). 

® Vide (V. 54, 11.) Golden tiaras are mentioned. Vide (122, 14.). 

Vide (I. 130, 8.) “ Svarmt^h^vAjwu” “ in battles that confer 

heaven.” 
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for there were military classes , 1 and theological, 
lectures.* At every sacrifice interesting philoso- 
phical and sphagiological discussions took place, 
and they enlarged his mind and communicated f, 
new impulse to his ambition . 8 His children obeyed 
him, and rendered him material assistance in 
carrying out his plans of aggrandisement, in enlarge 
ing the stock of wordly comforts ; and he always 
prayed to his'gods for racy and healthy children.! 
He ^ometimQS sat in a hall of his mansion and 
administered justice . 6 That romantic love of fair 
ladies which chivalry engenders and fosters, charac- 
terized his conduct towards his more than one wife 
on important occasions of life. They participated 
in a sacrificial feast . 6 Some maidens remained 
unmarried for life, while all married when they 
were old enough to make a choice for themselves . 1 
A priest who. depended on their charity was a 
constant inmate of the patriarchal mansion! Hq 


* (IV. 48, 1.) The words are “Mama Dvitft r&jtram kaatriyasya” 
* Twofold is my empire that of all the Ksatriyas” is the speech of ^ 
sage like Trasadasyu. 

* Vide (X. 71.) It is knows, as the Jn&na-Shkta. 

8 Vide (I. 164„34. and the following) in which questions are asked 
and answered. 

* There are too many references to racy children to require a 
special question. 

* Vide (I. 134, 7.): H. H. Wilson translates a part of it thus : — 
“ and like one ascending the hall (of justice) for the recovery of 
property.” 

* Vide (I. 126, 3.) and (I. 28, 3.), in this, the burden of the song 
is— Uldkbala Sut&n&mavedvindra jalgulah. " The song is interesting 
and familiarly sung in a house." 

7 These statements are based on (X. 85, S3.): the epithets like 
Prapharvyam deserve attention. 
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helped the patriarch in his daily and periodical 
sacrifices. 1 * * 4 * A musician chaunted hymns. He was 
pot only a reciter of old songs > but he could at times 
compose a new one which he called a new Brahma. 

The ladies lived luxuriously. Elephants were 
trained* and horses were gorgeously caparisoned.* 
Articles of luxury or comfort were made by artisans 
w^ose manufactures were liberally patronized.* A 
number of stfch patriarchal families, as owned in- 
dependent estates and lands, were united in a clan 
bound to its chief or leader by feudal ties. But 
beyond this, the principles of sub-infeudation di4 
not extend. The different chieftains conquered pew 
lands for themselves and enlarged their possessions. 

<3 A 

But they did not explicitly form an Aryan confe- 
deracy. Yet the sense of an Aryan confederacy as 
ppposed to the different aboriginal races was tacitly 
entert&ined, for the Aryas are spokeq of as oppose^ 
to the Dasas, # and sometimes, the names of different 
Aryan leaders or chiefs are mentioned in the same 
hymn. Eabour was valued. 6 The spirit of adventure 
and enterprise was appreciated. 6 Activities in all 
departments of life were instinctively shown. The 


1 (1. 94, 6.) an Adhvaryu, Hot&, Prash&stft, Pota— these are regular 
sacrificial priests. But a Purohita is a regular family-priest. 

* Vide (I. 84, 17.). . 

8 Vide such references as (III. 41, 9. or III. 42, 1.). 

4 See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, where these are all mentioned at once, 
Vol. V 

8 (I. 112, 24.), and (I. 79, 1.) H. H. Wilson translates it thus “ like 
honest (people) who, provided with food, are intent upon their owjj. 
labours.” 

6 (I. 17, 31.) “A wearied traveller” is mcntionedi 
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Ary as, therefore,, continued to grow in power, and 
to expand their possessions as the natives were 
weakened and subjugated. We will offer a few 
particular remarks on the different classes- of society 
and proceed to the examination of the progress the 
Aryas made during this period in their Sphagiolo- 
gical, Mythological, Philosophical, and Religious 
conceptions.. 

Priests- 

C 

Theoretically, the priests commanded respect. 
The princes as well as influential patriarchs who 
possessed even small towns 1 listened to their 
requests, gratified their desires and adopted their 
advice in the celebration of periodical sacrifices or 
domestic rites. Necessarily there was much sacred- 
ness attached to their utterances and conduct which 
could not be dissociated from the invocation and 
worship of the Aryan gods. But the -chaplain who 
resided in the mansion of a chief did not exercise 
any influence in political matters or in the adminis- 
tration of his territory. His power was restricted 
to religion. His position was, therefore, subordinate 
to that of officers who led an army or administered 
a province. Yet fie had estates, lands and property 
of his own. He lived in splendour . 2 He had hia 
retainers, and dependents. He was often enriched 


1 Vide (I. 139, 8.) u never may our towns decay.” ' 

2 Among the gifts bestowed upon priests, troops of slaves, horses, 
and chariots are mentioned. Hence the inference that priests lived in 
splendour. Vide (I. 126.) where the gifts of Bh&vya are mentioned. 
Kalwlv&n is carried about in a gaudy procession. 
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by his royal patron he received hundreds of cows , 1 
even slaves as a gift. Xhe power to keep so -many 
cows or to maintain an establishment large enough 
to accommodate so many slaves indicates the extent 
of the resources of a priest. The chaplain often 
visited the court, had access to the royal harem, 
and vjas sometimes commended in the songs of the 
bards. Every influential patriarch could not do 
without the services of a priest ; format every morn- 
ing and evening sacrifices, the t goda had to be 
invoked, and according to the system established, 
offerings into the sacred fire had to be made 2 He 
was specially educated to discharge the .functions 
which were entrusted to him . 8 Besides, the family- 
priest had to administer some of the sacraments 
and to superintend the performance of rites. When 
a male child had grown up to be a boy, the rite of 
getting his hair shaved was performed . 4 * * * At the time 
of marriage the Brahmfi-priost played an important 
part. He gave special instructions to the grown 


1 Vide (V. 33, 6, 8 and 10.). It shows the position of priests. 

2 In the hymns of the morn, frequent references to the morning 

and evening sacrifices are made. The Purohita placed a part. Hence 
Agni is called Purohita. 9 

8 Vide (I. 112, 2 and 4.) “ ( Kaksivat) acquired the knowledge of 
threefold sacrifice.” “As Pupils listen to the words for instruction” — 
these are important statements. Vide also (X. 71.) which distinctly 
explains a school-system, its examination and its rewards. 

4 Vide (VI. 75, 17.) The words “ KumArA VishikhA” mean 

boys who ai 8 not shaved or on whom ChurfAkarma-ceremony is not 

performed. H. Wilson explains how these can be compared to 

arrows, but hints a difficulty. We know that VishikhAh KumArAh 

are privileged to be playful, and to go about romping and dancing. 
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up bride as sbe parted with her patents . 1 All thd 
sixteen rites mentioned in the G“/ihya*Sfttras do 
not appear to have been known and performed. But 
when much importance was attacked to the birth of 
racy children for which prayers were constantly 
offered to the gods, the rite consisting in making 
offerings to the gods at the time of the birth of a 
child could pot be dispensed with. The periodical 
Sacrifices necessitated the presence of such priests 
as Hotri and Potri who g,re mentioned by name in! 
the Eik-Sanhita. At these Soma was squeezed and 
offered to gods, and Indra and the Ashvins were 
specially invoked. The sacrifices were performed 
with great eclat, A large number of priests 3 were 
thus ..dependent on the “upper ten” in society. 
They travelled from district to district and from 
court to court. Sometimes they officiated at sacrifices 
but often recited the legends of their gods ..which 
they knew by heart. The practice of learning 
hymns by heart had grown so much that it was 
condemned by a priestly poet who observes : — 
“ Sacred as a hymn is, what can he do with it when 
its sense is not known ? 4 ” The recitation of sacred 

c 

1 (X. 85, 15.) u The Brahma-priests as in season know, oh, Sfirya, 

•» 

thy two wheels”— this commenas the Brahma-priests and they pro- 
nounce the blessings mentioned in (20-28.) of the hymn. 

2 The three-fold sacrifices are often mentioned in the .Aik-Sanhitft. 
Vide (I. 112, 4 ). and (I. 34.). This hymn is interesting as all things 

admitting of a three-fold division are brought together. See the 3rd 
and 4th verses. 

3 Vide (1. 164, 39.), 

4 Vide (1. 17, 4 ). The hymn (VII. 33.) is very important for it 
narrates a legend. First Vasi^Aa is the name of Agni. In this 
connection Yam a (II. 18.) deserves to be read. The translation of the 
passage as given by Bleek is “ Herewith Zoithra and Bareima, I 
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legendg excited much interest, and the prieBt who 
had a strong retentive memory Could live in comfort. 
But the olasS had multiplied, for they complained 
of the ohiefs who ' withheld largesses from them, 
and incessantly inculcated on the people the duty of 
charity to the priests . 1 The people had learnt to 
distinguish between good priests and bad priests . 2 
The priests alone cultivated literature and specula- 
tion, for they* held meetings, discussed some topics 
and issued diplomas to. young Students for their 
admission to sacrifices. The form of diplomas was 
exceedingly simple. The elderly priests and teachers 
signified their approval of a successful young juan 
in an assembly of priests. A student who had 
failed to acquire the necessary amount of knowledge 
was condemned to be a ploughman . 3 Though 
subordinate, the social position of a priest was 


wish hither with praise — Asha Vahista — the fire— the son of Ahura 
Mazda.” The word Asha offers a difficulty. It is allied in the 
Zend&vesttUwith Ksatra and perhaps signifies Brahma. But Vahista or 
Vasina is fire. Tire is born of Urvashi, one of the Arabia or sacrificial 
instruments for producing fire. This shows that the legend of VasisZ/ta 
is very ancient. In the (II. 15, 17.) B&maqastra and Zantuma are 
mentioned. Zantuma is same with Shantanu Mentioned in (X. 
98.) and repeated and explained by Yaska. This is another story. 
Such stories were told. 

1 Vide (I. 18, 1 and 4.) show how a liberal man is prayed for, and 
the D&na-stutis in (VI. 47.) bear out these statements. 

2 Vide (I. 141, 7.) The verse is thus translated by H. H. 
Wilson : — “ Like an insincere, and unrestrained chatterer (who utters 
indiscriminate) praises.” 

8 The statements of diplomas and schools are based on(X. 71.). 
The 9th and 10th verses deserve attention. Vide also (VII. 103, 5.). 
The system of learning a lesson appears to be to learn by rote words as 
pronounced by a teacher, 
lr 
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important, as a sacrifice they performed was con- 
sidered to be the direct source not only of all worldly 
bliss, but of all the gods themselves . 1 This feeling 
of society deserves special attention, for in process 
of time the priests succeeded in assuming worldly 
power and causing a gre&t social revolution. 

( 

‘ The populace. 

The classes next to the warriors and priests con- 
stituted the populace often called Janasas or the 
people, Kristi or the cultivators, the Yish- or the 
working classes. The word Arya is used which 
Pamni interprets into a lord or a merchant. A 
pithy remark made by a distinguished English 
writer' appears to us to deserve quotation in this 
connection. The remark was made in reply to 
those who persisted in considering Moslems to be 
barbarians, because they spread their religion by 
the sword. “But,” says the distinguished writer, 
“before they could spread their religion by the 
sword, they must have made the sword." The 
manufacture of swords indicates a great progress 
in civilization. In the iZik-Sanhit&, we find bows, 
arrows, ornaments, clothes, war-chariots and coins 
of gold mentioned . 2 The Aryas had made, there- 
fore, a great progress in civilization, when they 
established their supremacy in India. Merchants 


1 Vide (X. 130.) and (X. 90.) of the celebrated Pnritoa-Sfikta. 

3 Vide the verse (VI. 75.) which mentions the weapons of warriors 
and their helmets and cuirasses, and war-chariots. Vide (I. 126.) hymn, 
the second verse of which states that the priest called Kaksivat got 
a hundred niskas, ten chariots drawn by bay steeds ; the 4th verse 
mentions high spirited steeds decorated with golden trappings. 
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made voyages or travelled from place to place and 
traded 1 The facilities for inter-communication 
which the rivers afforded were amply used . 2 * *As 
iron was used, the blacksmiths plied their trade . 2 
Carpenters did not want timber, for primeval 
forests abounded . 4 Cotton was sown, wool was 
prepared. Weavers 5 6 made clothes for the luxurious 
ladies of the chivalrous period : White clothes appear 
td have been specially prized . 8 The construction of 
well-balanced boats requires much skijl. But boats 
were frequently constructed. The laws of contract 
had been developed : sometimes exorbitant interest 
was charged . 7 Labour and activity were # appre- 
ciated and commended — a fact which indicateiTthat 
there were idlers. The lower classes were addicted 
to dice 8 — the hymns, which describe the condition of 
those who used dice frequently, show what the 


1 The Ary as ar$ often mentioned. The Ary as were traders — not 
the &ryas. Vide "the verse (I. 66, 2.) a (Merchants) covetous of gain 
crowd the ocean in vessels on a voyage.” 

2 Vide the verse (I. 140, 12.) When facts are used for an illustration, 
they cannot but be familiar. 

2 All the various implements of war and husbandry are' mentioned. 

4 Vide (I. 105, 18.). “ A carpenter whose back aches” is mentioned. 

Vide alfio (IV. 2, 14.) as “ wheel- wrights fabricate a car.” (H. H. 
Wilson's translation of the Aik-Sanhitl) 

6 Vide (I, 105, 8.) “as a rat (gnaws a weaver's) threads.” Vide 
(I. 126, 7.) the words “ Gandh&rinftmiv&vik& w are used here. 

6 Vide (III. 39, 2.) “ white clothes” or VastrsUi Arjuufi. 

7 H!H, Wilson translates (III. 53, 14.) “ & no bhara Pramagandasya 
vedas” — bring them (cows) to us (bring also) the wealth of the son 
of the usurer. Pramaganda cannot be the sou of the usurer if it is the 
name of a prince. 

8 Vide (X. 34, 2, 6, 8, 10, 11, 14.}. 
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sentiments of the people on the subject were. 
There were bad women. 1 # But the players were 
prbbably the skilful labourers who made money by 
working in a manufactory or under a carpenter and 
squandered it away, for the hymns about them are 
tinged with the spirit of pity for them. That they 
could improve if they knew better is the gist of the 
songs. But there"was a class of regular beggars 
about whom no hope was entertained. 2 * All the 

A m 

classes <5f A*yan society were accustomed to rise 
early in the morning, kindle the sacred fire, and 
make an offering into it. 8 The hymn addressed to 
the dawn describes the activity of the people. 
Some, probably the warriors, went away early in the 
morning to see how they could enrich themselves : 
others gladly and peacefully followed their trade. 
A town considerably large was inhabited by a large 
class of those who aspired after military glory, but 
who could at the best follow a leader and live the 
life of an ordinary soldier. The leaders themselves 
could afEord luxury and were often generous. 
Their mansions were courts in miniature. The 
priests also occupied an important part of the town. 
But the populace consisted of husbandmen, traders, 
and artisans. The slaves had no status. 4 * Consider- 


1 (TV. 32, 16.) mentions a Vadhdyu or a libertine and a young 
woman Yoaan. 

a For the songs of beggars see Muir’s SaHskrit Texts, Vol. V. His 
metrical translation is beautiful. 4 

» Se#the VoL V. of Muir’s Sanskrit Texts. Hu metrical translation 
of the hymns of Uuhas deserves to be read. 

4 “ The Shftdra was born from the feet of Brahml” as stated in 

(X. 90, 12.). 
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able progress was made in agriculture. Different 
cereals were grown s wells 1 2 * were dug and lands 
were irrigated.* Agricultural and pastoral life still 
predominated, as moulded by chivalrous aspirations. 
The 'division of society is marked in (IV. 25, 8.). 

Manners and Customs. 

The rich were arrogant and exclusive. At least, they 
appeared so to*the poor who sought some favour from 
them. 8 The middle classes plied their trades and lived 
in comfort, and the lower classes merely lived from 
hand to mouth. Such a division is hinted in the Eik- 
Sanhita. 4 The houses were not magnificently Wilt. 
Their construction was simple. They resembled a 
tent more than the complex buildings of modern 
times. In the Grihya-Sfitra, a detailed explanation 
of the different parts .of a house is given. Few 
housea had second stories. But partic ular 
attention was. paid to cleanliness, neatness, and 
‘sanitation. The hymn addressed to Vastospati, 
the lord of dwellings, speaks even of elegant paths, 5 * 


1 The metaphor “as a thirsty ox or a thirsty man hastens to a 
well.” Vide (1. 130, 2.) the word Vansaga is used twice. Avatam is 
the word for a well, but it may mean g. tank. H. H. Wilson translates 
it into a well. But the verse (VII, 49, 2.) uses the word Khanitrvmd 
from khan to dig and is thus explicit. 

2 The above (VII. 49^2.) supports this statement. 

8 Vide (1. 145, 2.) “ Agni tolerates not a speech that anticipates 
(his reply), nor endures a rejoinder.” This is said of Agni because 
the conduct of an aristocrat is considerd to be an exemplar by the 
poet. 

4 Vide again (IV. 25, 8.). 

6 Vide (VII. 54, 3.) “Ranvayft g&tumaty&”— meaning charming 

foot-paths. G&tu means a way as explained by Y&ska. 
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about which nice flower-plants were arranged. Dogs 
generally guarded the entrance to a house . 1 2 3 4 In the 
iZik-Sanhita, they are affectionately mentioned, but 
in the Zendavestsl, a special predilection for them 
is shown. In the central part of a house, a little to 
the east, a place extending from the west to the 
east was dedicated to the gods as the domestic 
sacrificial ground. 1 -’ The altar and the three fire- 
places were' constructed in this place. At first," it 
was simply palled the Sadas, or the place of sitting, 
and the god Sadaspati protected it. Special im- 
portance was attached to the place. A Roman did 
not yalue the security of his flag so much as the 
ancient Arya valued his Sadas. Its desecration 
showed the ruin of his family. It was protected 
against the attacks of enemies. Its sight awakened 
the feelings of hope and generated new aspirations. 
The whole family consisting of sons and grand-sons 
assembled on the consecrated ground. ' Here the 
sacred songs were chaunted : 5 the’ morning .and. 
evening libations were carefully offered : the gods 
were invited in words, at once familiar and sacred ; 
the children joined the chorus ;* and the significant 

1 Vide (VIL 5$.)- The hymn describes the S&rameya. He is a 
dog, and has been the subject of much discussion and speculation 
among European Mythologists led by ingenious Dr. Max Muller. 

2 The sacrificial chamber is too often mentioned in the iZik- 

Sanhiti to require a special reference. L 

3 Vide (I. 1, 7 and 8.). The first hymns of the iftk-SanhitA 
illustrate the importance attached to a sacrifice which is performed 
(Dive Dive) day by day. 

4 The idea of chorus is based on the way in which S&mas are 
sung, on the fact that many hymns have regular burden, or refrain 

to be repeated at the end of each verse, and on such passages as 
Parjany&yaPrag&yata— “Sing for the rain.” “Oh arkins,ohGathins sing.” 
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Bv&ha (wrr) and vauaatf (fas) -were reiterated till the 

roof resounded. Grass»seats were spread Skins 

carefully prepared were used.* On occasions of 

festivity, there was a great deal of hilarity. The new 

or full moon was specially hailed with delight. The 

house was embellished. Grafts was tied over the door 

and about its sides . 1 * 3 The stones on which Soma 

• • 

was pounded were supposed to chaunt yongs . 4 5 * No 
wonder. A hollow slit which surrounded a solid 
quadrangle, and on which, the stones were mounted 
produced a reverberating sound.® As time was 
kept in using the pestle, the sound was harmonious. 
It was not every body that could drink the Sojna. 
A patriarch who had performed minor sacrifices or 
a sacred seer, whose mind was purified by piety 
and was elevated by poetical powers, could alone 
offer Soma into the sacred fire.® It necessarily 
constituted a social distinction and became an 
object of social, ambition . 7 The wife and husband 


1 Barhie-nso often mentioned. For instance, Vide (I. 38, 9.). 

\ Vide the Soma-Prayoga, where directions for embellishing the 
Sadasare given. 

» Ibid. 

* Vide the ninth Manrfala. # 

5 Vide the Soma-prayoga where its construction is thoroughly 
and carefully explained. 

8 Vide (I. 77.). The fifth verse deserves attention. We will quote 
the translation of H. H. Wilson— 0 To them has he given the 
bright Soma to drink along with the sacrificial food.” The translations 
of H. H. Wilson are faithful, because he faithfully follows our Indian 
Commentators. Vide also the verse (III. 43, 5. ) which is explicit. 

7 The Soma-Y&jin is always distinguished from mere ordinary 
. sacrifices throughout the sacrificial Sdtrafc such as those of Ashva- 
Uyana or Boudh&yana. 
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were under a necessity to live in amity and love. 
They 1 had together to make an offering into the 
sacred fire every morning and evening. Twice 
every day they came together, spoke with each 
other, and took a part in the Soma-sacrifice. Thus 
no quarrel oould last 'after the evening libation. 
The custom of keeping hair on the head varied in 
different claps . 8 The Vasis^as had a tuft of hair on 
the right side. White clothes were "considered to 
be specially sacred. -A Parsi-priest even now 
always wears white clothes. The property, of the 
ancient Arya invariably consisted of lands, pastures, 
and his eows. The ceremony of milking cows was 
early symbolized. Go-doha or milking cows is an 
important part of every sacrifice from the new and 
full moon oblations to the great Agnis foma-sacri- 
fice. But about the time of which we write, it was 
not a symbol but a reality. The patriarch rose 
early in the morning : the cows were arranged : 
each was affectionately addressed. Her calf 'was 
first fed and tied away. One by one the cows were 
milked. Six wet cows were absolutely necessary 
for maintaining social respectability. Hence cows 
were often stolen. The aborigines found it easy 
to revenge themselves on the invading Aryas by 
driving away their cows. But the Aryas were also 
prepared against the annoyance. As soon as the 
herd of cows disappeared, hue and cry was raised 8 


1 Vide (V. 43, 6.) The Grihya-practice of daily sacrifices is thus old. 

2 The VasiatAas kept a lock of hair on the right side. Vide (VII. 
33, 1.). 


J Vide (1. 151, 5 and 6.). 
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and sharp men who traced the track of a thief by 
observing foot-prints, set to work. 1 The thief was 
detected. But this so constantly took place that 
their folklore, language, and mythology were affected 
by it. Homely metaphors which enliven private 
conversation originated in the common danger with 
which every Arya was familiar. Bards went about 
reciting the songs of such men as discovered the 
cows concealed by the Dasas in a have out of the 
way, and as single-handejl despatched* sometimes a 
strong .Dasa, knocking him down by one blow of 
their lusty wrists. 2 A variety of dishes were pre- 
pared, but milk was indispensable. Butter jand* curds 
were essential in every meal. Fried grains mixed 
up with milk were particularly relished. J3oma 
was mixed up with milk and seasoned. Wooden 
cups sparkled with the celestial drink which was 
cereippniously taken. It had a pleasant flavour and 
was as intoxicating as the generous wine. Its sight 
chebred up ‘the spirits of the Aryas, its scent 
inspired them, its touch thrilled them, the sound 
which it made when pounded, lulled them, its taste 
generated such sensations as beggar all description 
for the 2?i$is could not exhaust the enumeration of 
its qualities even in a long Maniala* The Aryas 
worshipped no images for no process of idolatry is 
mentioned. The arguments of Dr. Bollensen 3 prove 


1 Vide (I. 65, 1 and 2.). In these verses “ following the foot-prints 
of the fugitive” and “ detecting a thief ” are mentioned. 

2 The stories of Indra restoring cows hidden by Witras, of D&sas 
driving away cows, of warriors recovering them, originated in the 
actual circumstances of life. 

8 Vide the journal of the German’ Oriental Society, (xxii, 578 ff.). 

19 
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too much. In the Jewish scriptures even God 
Jehovah is spoken of in a variety of ways which 
may be considered according to Dr. Bollensen . to 
indicate the existence of idolatry among the Jgws. 
“God made man in his own image,” is a direct 
and distinct statement which Dr. Bollensen cannot 
easily explain away. Yet the Jewish scriptures 
can never be acoused of sanctioning idolatry. A 
few isolated words in the voluminous hymns of 
the ancient Ary&& cannot warrant a conclusion, and 
in the case of Dr. Bollensen, the conclusion he 
draws is totally false. Nor did the Aryas frequent 
sacred places. Tirthas are mentioned in the i?ik- 
Sanhitsi, but they mean simply fords. SayawacMrya 
interprets the word into a Sacred place. But the 
ancient Aryan literature such as the Nirukta of 
Yaska, the grammar of Paraini, and the commentary 
of Patanjali do not support the interpretation of 
S&yawa. The customary law was fixed. It was 
significantly called Z2ita or conduct . At the time 
of the marriage-ceremony, the bride and the bride- 
groom were anointed with butter and milk. 
Similar customs were recognized by the whole 

A 

Aryan community even before India was invaded. 
They were subsequently written down by Ashva- 
l&yana. The laws of inheritance deserve special 
mention. The eldest son inherited the property 
of his father. It was incumbent 1 upon him to get 
his sister married, and to see that she was 
comfortably settled. When the lineal male . issue 
failed, the son or even the grandson of a daughter 
was allowed to inherit his maternal grand-father’s 
property ; but rich gifts were conferred on his 
father. Sometimes a father settled a portion of 
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bis property on a grown up son. 1 But it appears 
that all questions about inheritance or the 
performance of a rite were referred to intelligent 
grown up men who had at least attained to the age 
of fifty. 2 Bound down by rules of conduct, as they 
had grown up — the inflexible and unaccommodating 
i2ita-r*and impelled by the ideal truth, — that which, 
the poets painted, which the sacrifice embodied, 
which regulated celestial inovements'and the conduct 
of gods, and of which onl;g glimpses Were vouchsafed 
to man— the eternal Sett y a — the ancient Aryas lived 
on, enlarging the resources of life, moving towards 
the glorious Bast, occupying more territory, and 
advancing in civilization. 

Beliefs and Superstitions. 

Tim ancient Aryas had their fears and their 
hopes, their defeats and their successes, their em- 
barrassments and their reliefs, their difficulties and 
triumphs, their dangers and their escapes. When 
a marvellous phenomenon is not explained and 
understood, an hypothesis is attempted by man 

# ■ 

1 Vidi (III. 31.). As describing ypeial customs, the hymn deserves 
special attention. 

2 Vide (I. 158, 6.). The translation of H. H. Wilson is given as 
it reproduces the comnfent of M&dhava : — Dirghatamas, the son of 
MamatS,, has grown old after the tenth Yuga (has passed) : he is the 
Brahmd of those who seek to obtain the object of their (pious) works : 
he is their charioteer. The important word iu the hymn is YatinfUn. 
As among the Romans so among the Indian Aryas, old men were 
leaders of the people. They were the Brahjnl, yes, charioteers of 
the people. 

3 tfitam and Satvatn are the distinctive words of the A’ik-Sanhitd. 
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for explaining it. When every superstition or what 
appears an irrational belief "is analysed, it resolves 
itself into such an hypothesis. The Arya was 
exposed to great dangers. Disposed to believe in 
the aid of his gods, he attributed his deliverance to 
superhuman causes. Hd peopled the earth, atmos- 
phere and the heavens with supernatural beings, 
whom he celled Raksasas, and whom he charac- 
terized as mischievous spirits intent Upon his ruin. 
He believed ' that the gods or his Devas took a 
special interest in his welfare, and that they listened 
to his prayers and supplication. If Vritra 
withheld rain, Indra came to his aid and over- 
coming Vritra, brought down rain. Thus super- 
natural good powers were opposed to supernatural 
evil powers. If the sun was eclipsed, he would 
attribute it to the power of a demon, and would 
believe that the Mantras chaunted by a priest over- 
came the demon, and the sun was saved from being 
swallowed up . 1 Jaundice and consumption appear 
to be the prevalent diseases of this period.? Sacred 
hymns were repeated over the body of the diseased, 
and relief was sought. The invading Arya was super- 
stitious, and -full of faith in the power of sacred 


1 Vide (V. 40, 8 and 9.) H. H. "Wilson’s translation is correct. The 
verses, however, are simple and easy— “8. Then the Brahman (Atri) 
applying the stones together, propitiating the gods with praise, and 
adoring them with reverence, placed the eye of Sftrya in the sky : he 
dispersed the delusions of Svar-bh&nu. 9. The sun, whom thj Asura, 
Svar-bhftnu, had enveloped with darkness, the sons of Atri subse- 
quently recovered : no others were able (to effect his release.)” 

2 Vide (X. 161.) and Vide (X. 163.). The latter is a regular 
Mantra or spell. 
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chaunfcs and of his gods, to whom he offered worship 
and sacrifices to appease them as well as to secure 
their help. 

Sphagiology. 

Thus Sphagiology originated. We have already 
stated that the sacrifices of "the pastoral and 
agricultural periods or stages of civilization were 
extremely simple. But large additions were made 
to Sphagiology during the period of chivalry, and 
* in the course of invasion. Sphagiological changes 
were considered to be J progress and innovation, 
which was vehemently opposed by the conservative 
and orthodox. Yet » Sphagiological speculations 
and practices multiplied. Sacrifices had been 
offered every day twice . 1 Agni had been generated 
by friction : 2 its production had often awakened 
in the minds of the Aryas feelings of the marvellous 
and of awe : 3 - clarified butter had often been poured 
into the sacred fire : three fires around an altar had 
been systematically arranged. Sacred grass had 
bben brought from a wilderness for the special 
purpose of a sacrifice : 4 the forms Svaha 5 and Vasaf 


1 Vide (I. IB, 3.). “ We invoke Indra, at the morning sacrifice.” 

2 Vide (I. 12, 3.). “Agni, being bom, bring hither the gods to 
the clipped sacred grasp.” 

8 Vide (I. 13, 5.). u Strew, learned priests, the sacred grass, well- 
bound together (in bundles), and sprinkled with clarified butter, the 
semblance of Ambrosia.” The translation is given here as made by 
H. H. Wilson. 

* VicU (1. 13.) in which the sacred grass is often mentioned. 

5 Vide (I. 13, 12.) Sy&M is used,* 
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had been stereotyped and fyad lost their original 
signification, nay their etymology. The number 
of sacrifices had been indefinitely known : generally 
twenty-one sacrifices had been enumerated : l . the 
morning and evening Soma-libations had been 
made: the stones for squeezing Soma had been 
deified . 2 From the Agnyadhana (consecration of 
fire) to the ^gnisfoma (a great Soma-sacrifice) and 
the Ashva-medha (a horse-sacrifice), *i:he sacrificial 
system had been developed. At different seasons 
new sacrifices were performed . 3 The priests re- 
commended them to prosperous patriarchs, and 
the ^patriarchs listened to the priests who devoted 
all the time they could spare to the study of the 
sacred hymns by rote. A poet satirically remarks 
that they cried out like frogs . 4 A new sacrifice 
is spoken of . 5 Thus all the energy was directed in 
the channel of the growth of Sphagiology — a 
growth that can be explained by the t amalgamation 
of tribes. Before the invasion of India, different 
tribes followed their own sacrificial customs. But 
the invasion of India and its occupation brought 
members of different tpibes together ; they now 
formed one settlement. The priests, customs, and 

v- ■ - 

1 Vide (t. 20, 7.) “ Perfect the thrice-seven sacrifices.” 

2 Vide (I. 28.) H. H. Wilson translates*. the 2nd verse thus : — 

u Indra, (in the rite) in which the two platters, for containing the 
juice, — as (broad as a woman’s) hips, — are employed, recognise and 
partake of the effusions of the mortar.” ° 

3 Vide (I. 84, 18.) “ Or worships him with the oblation of clarified 
butter, presented in the ladle, according to the constant seasons V f 

4 Vide (VII. 103.). It is known as the frog-hymn or Ma/wftlka-Sllkta. 

5 Vide (VI. 6, 1.). Navyasa and yajuenaare important words. 
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forms of tribal sacrifices were to be accommodated, 
A Sphagiological fusioiMook place. This alone can 
explain the different manners of priests so far as 
merp drinking of Soma, their individual fires as in 
the case of the Dhrniysl fires, their separate seats 
and rooms as the Agnidhriya and Marjaliya, — 
where separate fires were kindled— and their separate 
oblations into their own fires are* concerned. 

• A f 

The domestic? Ahavaniya fire is known # in the 
sacrificial system as ancipnt fire • (t’uP&wa).' The 
opposition of Tvasiri to the Bibhus who constructed 
four ladles and employed them in a sacrifice can 
be explained on the same hypothesis. In th^ .con- 
troversy, Tvasiri is said to have become a woman . 2 
The conservative faction worshipped Tvastri. 
The reformers were of the tribe of the Ri- 
bhus. Reform triumphed over orthodoxy. That 
Tvas^i bepome a woman, is a characteristic way 
of narrating the story of triumph in the contest. 
The incorporation of the tribes was made 
by the amalgamation of their sacrificial customs . 3 
When the Ribhus were incorporated, they succeeded 
in making their progenitors young a second time , 
for before their incorporation the iribe of the 

* . 

1 Vide the Soma-prayoga in which all these are fully explained. 

2 Vide (I. 161, 4.) the "words are : — “ Tvasifi gnfisvantar nyfinaje.” 

8 Vide (I. 161, 1.) Notice the words: — “na nindima chamasam 
yo mah&kulo agne.” How can a cup (chamasa) be a well-born (mail fi- 
le ulab) ? Vide (I. 161, 9.). See how the beliefs of the different tribes 
are characterized. — Apo bhftyitfAfi ityeko abravtdagnir bh&yirt&a 
ityanyo abravit. Vide (I. 161, 12.) the words are ; — ashapata yah 
karasnam va fid ad e yah prfibravit pro tasmfi abravitana. These 
words indisputably show the existence of a controversy between tribeB. 
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Ribhus had no social status ip the community of the 
A^yas. The whole hymn *1(1. 162.) is interesting 
from a Sphagiological point of view. It describes 
the horse-sacrifice and mentions the way in which 
a triumphal pillar (yfipa) and its ornamented top 
(chas&la) were prepared and used. During „the 
pastoral and agricultural periods, a sacrifice was a 
reality. The gods actually communed with man in 
as much as his fervid faith did not only imagine 
that gods visited his triumphal pillar which marked 
the boundary of his pasture or his thrashing floor, 
but could realize the picture which his fancy 
painted. ‘Offerings were made to gods who were 
invited in simple strains. t This reality passed 
away* in the period of chivalry, when Sphagiology 
was only an idea — a warm, inspiring, and vivid 
idea. It had ceased to be an image. This was the 
secondary period of Sphagiology. Gradually the 
idea passed into a symbol, and the symbol was 
petrified into a form. The history of this trans- 
formation* will be traced in the sequel. 

Mythology, 

u 

Mythology also passes through the four 
stages of a life-like reality, an idea, a symbol, 
and a form. Sphagiology and Mythology are 
twin-sisters conducing to the' growth of each 
other. During the period of which we are writing, 
neither Mythology nor Sphagiology was origi- 
nated. We have analysed Mythology and ’Sphagio- 
logy and traced their origin. They grew up 
during the period when the Eisis sang their 
hymns which invoked gods and invited them to the 
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sacrifices. The offerings were regulated by the 
Yfijusha formulae, Avocation always precedes 
offerings. Hence the -Rik-hymns take prece- 
dence of the Y&jusha formulae in point of time. 
But the statements that there is only one Veda, and 
that it is the Eik-Sanhita, will be examined in the 
sequel. About the time when #> the Aryas invaded 
and occupied portions of India, when Jbjie deepest 
recesses of the Aryan minds were* stirred # up, when 
their traditions, custom^ and mannas underwent 
great changes, and when the new circumstances, in 
which they were placed, exerted new influences and 
moulded the aspirations and conceptions the 
new community, new sacrificial formulae as well 
as new hymns were composed. An illustration 
will elucidate our statement. When in Ariana 
itself, the Aryas attached great importance to the 
Soma-plant. It was considered the source of health 
and strength,, or that which sustains the body, or 
hyperbolicafty, the body itself, or life itself. The 
Greeks carried the word oriofia — cw/mros, the (t)os 
being the genitive termination corresponding to 
Sanskrit as — in their emigration. The Latins called 
it Homo and meant by it a man. But the word is the 
same still, though Westerp nations substituted wine 
for Soma. The Aryas, when they had entered India, 
felt sadly the want of Soma — the celestial drink. 
The want magnified its importance. New songs 
were composed in praise of the plant. The 
mountain Mfrjavat, where it grew, was affection- 
ately remembered. The Soma-plant was considered 
to possess a variety of virtues. The processes of 
preparing the drink and. the instruments of its 

19 
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preparation were deified, nan, important additions 
to the sacrifice in which Soma was used were 
made. Soma oould no longer be gathered, in the 
place of its growth. It had to be bought from 
Gandharvas - 1 It had to be carried on bullock-carts. 
It had to be taken care of, lest thieves should steal 
it. It had to be washed with water. The narts 
had to be located under a beautiful bower. When 
such processes Enlarged Sphagiology? new stories 
about procuring v Spma were told. He that brought 
it was specially commended. But the enterprise 
and its accomplishment were attributed to super- 
natural causes, and a rude hypothesis explained it. 
A falcon 2 was actually supposed to take a part in 
bringing Soma. Supernatural efficacy was ascribed 
to a mere metre or a kind of verse. Thus 
additions were made to Mythology. Secondly, the 
new circumstances naturally enlarged the view of 
the Aryas. When the Greeks conquered Asia 
Minor and parts of Persia under Alexander the 
Great, their conceptions of the Cosmos or the world 
were materially changed. The discovery of America 
had an analogous effect upon the European nations. 
The discovery, and occupation of the parts of India , 
had a similar effect on the ancient Aryas. . They 
attributed their success io their gods. And their 


1 The way in which it was bought, the conversation between a 
vendor and a vendee, and the bullock-carts on which it was taken, its 
artificial preservation — all these are fully described in the ^Soma- 
Prayoga. 

2 Vide (III. 43, 7.) This story of a falcon bringing Soma was 
developed at the time of the BrahmavAdins. It is fully told in the 
Aitareya-BrShm&ria. 
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conceptions of their gods were materially enlarged. 
Indra became the creator of the universe. Agni 
was omnipresent. Thus the Conception of every 
god. was more or less affected. Thus Mythology 
was enlarged. Stories of the way in which Indra 
ViHftfl Vritra, or Agni burnt an endless forest, were 
told <and listened to, with a new. zest and energy 
wjrich their circumstances produced. Thirdly, their 
circumstances supplied abundant materials. The 
genius of the Bisia — poets and bardfl — worked up 
the materials. The history of the Aryas, from the* 
time they entered India to the time their prestige 
was established, teemed with a series of brilliant 
exploits which they invariably explained as the result 
of the intervention of their gods. Hence Indra is 
mentioned in the .Bik-Sanhita as aiding more than 
fifty Aryan leaders against their enemies. Agni 
is praised in the same way. Whole hymns speak of 
the power of the Ashvins and the wondrous way in 
which they relieved the distress of their worshippers. 
The conquest of India in modern times affords an 
interesting analogy. Englishmen in India speak of 
an ice-famine ; the ancient Aryas missed their Soma. 
Englishmen in India speak of Anglo-Indian life, 
manners and customs, and exhibit boastfulness of 
thought and action : the ancient Aryas spoke of 
themselves and thpir gods in a boastful manner. “I” 
says a god “ have given land to the Aryas.” The 
boastfulness was encouraged and confirmed by the 
inferiority of the aboriginal races. A similar cause 
produces a similar effect in modern India. The 
ancient Aiyas spoke of their heroes as being the 
special care of their gods, and magnified their 
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enterprises. The Englishman speaks with pride, 
glory and self-complacency 4 ' of his Indian heroes. 
The analogy is not perfect, because • there is one 
special circumstance which makes all the difference 
between the two cases. The ancient Aryas settled 
in India. The modem Englishman is only a 
sojourner till he makes his fortune. Hence the 
influences of the new circumstances acted intensely 
on ancient Aryas. The modern Englishman seeks 
to shake off the influence, of Anglo-Indian life on 
his return to England. Thus the new influences, 
we believe, explain the growth of Indian Mytho- 
logy., ' Wo cannot minutely examine Professor Max 
Muller’s lingual theory of the origin of Mythology 
in this essay. But we can afford to touch its 
salient points. The ancient Arya gave different 
and many names to his gods and to the physical 
phenomena he observed. Gradually he forgot the 
exact signification and importance of the names. 
He ceased to understand the names and yet to hse 
them. Thus the different names originated the 
gorgeous Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Mr. 
Cox, in his Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 
reproduces the theory of Professor Max Muller 
with the fidelity of a pupil. Professor Whitney, 
though he ridicules Mr. Cox, understands the 
theory of Professor Max Muller as we have stated 
it. An important assumption underlies the ingeni- 
ous theory, — the tendency of man to forget ti the 
signification of words and the exact meaning of 
names. But it would require great credulity of 
mind to accept the theory founded on a weakness 
of man. Professor Max Muller’s genius could see 
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this at once. He haB, therefore, written an interest, 
ing essay on Modem Mythology, which is demon- 
strated to originate in forgetting the exact import 
of names. He thus lays the basis for a scientific 
analogy. As in modern times, the import of names 
being forgotten, a Mythology originates, so the 
origin* of Mythology in ancient times could be 
traced to the same cause. This is at first sight 
incontrovertible. But the analogy, when examined, 
betrays a great flow. , There’ is "nothing in 
common between modern Mythology and ancient 
Mythology. The former consists of a few irre- 
gular, isolated and obscure stories: the "latter 
was interwoven in the life of nations, in-as- 
much as their conceptions were influenced and-their 
conduct regulated by it. Modern Mythology is 
known in the Essay of the ingenious Professor him- 
self. JVe .will put a parallel case for the sake of 
illustration, Eet it be supposed that in modern 
times, stratification of a kind is observed in an 
obscure place at the mouths of small rivers. The 
stratification can be explained by the drainage of 
silt from some farms. Agriculture is, therefore, its 
cause. From this analogy, if geological stratifica- 
tion were explained by the hypothesis of agricul- 
ture, the theory would be laughed at. In like 
manner, Professor ^Muller’s modern Mythology and 
its origin cannot explain ancient Mythology of the 
Aryan^ Nations and its origin. What then is the 
origin of Aryan Mythology ? We humbly say, 
before the question is answered satisfactorily, let 
the fossils imbedded in Mythology — the attributes, 
the ideas of gods, and the .Sphagiological practices 
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and speculations — be carefully examined. We 
humbly believe that the 'origin of Sphagiology 
and Mythology is the same. When the historical 
method of investigation could not be known, 
when man had not learnt to have sufficient 
self-confidence, when the scientific methods 
of investigation , , such as the principles of 
induction wjere not even dreamed of, and when 
yet on .all sides man was surrouhded by the 
mysterious, 'the marvellous and the superhuman, 
man formed hypotheses for the explanation and the 
apprehension of what he observed. His hypotheses, 
though -entirely irrational and unscientific, 
paved the way for the systems of Sphagiology 
and Mythology. He explained the natural by the 
supernatural. If he saw an eclipse, he prayed to 
his gods and made an offering that the moon 
might be delivered. If he got fever, he- prayed to 
his gods and made an offering that he might be 
relieved. If his mind was perturbed, and' his 
spirits sank, he prayed to his gods and made an 
offering . 1 If a drought threatened, he prayed to 
his gods and made an offering. Relief always came 
in time. His deliverance was effected as he wished. 
He told a story about the, intervention of his god and 
continued to offer him a sacrifice ., Thus Mythology 
and Sphagiology originated. Where Sphagiology did 


1 We have referred to the hymn of the 5ik-Sanbitft. An eclipse of 
the sun alarmed the Aryas till a priest chaunted some MantraB and 
delivered the sun. He prayed against the power of consumption. He 
was frightened by bad dreams and asked his gods to help him. Ho 
dreaded the evil power of such birds as pigeons. 
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not flourish, Mythologyidid not take its rise. Where 
Mythology could not Vie nourished, Sphagiology 
withered, for they act and re-act on each other. 
Modern India furnishes an illustration, — not far 
from Poona, an ancient god has become incarnate, 
offerings are made to him, and stories are told 
about . his power to work miracles. Positive 
methods of proof and investigation are a growth of 
mo’dern times.* It requires an extraordinary strength 
of mind to believe and affirjn that man cannot know 
much, and that he should patiently work before he 
generalizes. Such a thing cannot be expected with 
propriety from the ancient Arya. He elaborated 
and interpreted the natural by means of the super- 
natural. In this state of* mind, history is impossible. 
Investigation of facts is impossible. He thought ; 
he theorized: he imagined : he believed : he 
developed Sphagiology and Mythology. 

Philosophy and Literature. 

• 

Philosophy as including Cosmological, Psychologi- 
cal, and Theological speculations was essentially 
Sphagiological. At sacrificial meetings, questions 
were a%kod and answered. In this connection tho 
verses (I. 164, 34-35) of th*e 7?ik-Sanhitft afford a 
good illustration. Sacrifice as an abstract existence 
was deified. The gods are said to have created the 
universe by means of a sacrifice. 1 The different 
powers of the human mind were traced to different 
gods who by means of a sacrifice were worthy of 


1 Vide (X. 90.): this is the oeleb rated Purusa-Sukta. 
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worship. A two-fold powers so far as the creative 
influence is concerned, way believed to exist— the 
true and the untrue , 1 or literally the existent and 
non-existent. This division can be easily explained. 
The Aryas as opposed to the Dasyus represented 
the two-fold power. The existent predominated! 
the Aryas triumphed : between the two the idea of 
sustenance pr stability was interposed. The phrase — 
Yoga-ksema 8 — is significant as expressive of that 
which sustaias the universe. Morally the true and 
false waged an eternal war. He who embraced 
the true and acted up to it, prospered. But the 
abstract .sacrifice created the universe, embraced 
and sustained it. It was, therefore, the true — the 
existent — the eternal. Yet the poets entertained 
and expressed doubts. The hymn which declares 
that nothing existed, that there was a void, that 
a feeling of love came upon a god, and that the 
world was created, is interesting, for all Cosmological 
speculations of the Br ah ma?2a- works originated 


1 See (VII. 104, 12.). The verse is important. It is this — “Savi- 
jnanam chikituse jan&ya sachchasachclia vachasi paspridh&te tayor 
yafc satyam y&tarad rijtyas tadit somo(a)Vati hantyftsat.” S&yana 
divides this verse or rather the first sentence— a procedure « which the 
Pftrva-Mim&nsakas condemn as the division of a sentence, to the 
man possessing good knowledge, (there is) the struggle between 
speaking truth and speaking falsehood (literally these two struggles) ; 
of these Soma protects that which is true, which is straighter i.e . 9 
upright (and) puts down (what is) false. Compare (X. 119, 1.) “iti v4 
iti me man as ” — “ so, indeed so my mind” (literally), that is, there has 
been a struggle in my mind.” Vide (X. 126, 1.), Amhas is distinguished 
from Durita, read (X. 129.). 

2 Yoga-ksema is one phrase. Shamyus is another. They are often 
used throughout the i£ik-Sankit&. 
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in it : — Such as Pr&japati desired that he would 
multiply, and the desire Was embodied and expressed 
in the concrete existences, and physical pheno- 
mena of nature. From this state of thought, at 
once indefinite and grasping, it can be seen that 
knowledge itself as personified under the name of 
speech was deified. Speech or^V&k was eternal 
and varied. 1 But the supreme spirit, though called 
by various names, was one. 2 One of his names 
is Garutman or Garot^man" of. fhe* Zendavesta. 
Thus the duality of human nature, of the nature 
of gods, (for every god was considered, though rarely, 
to be merciful as well as severe), 4 the abhorreftye of 
sin, and dependence on God, were tenets common to 
the Indian Aryas and to the Mazdayasnians. • The 
predominant national sentiment was ruled by the 
principles and practices of Sphagiology. Literature, 
therefore, which indicates the direction of national 
thought and fepling, partook of the same. It has 
beerf stated 'that the i2ik-Sanhita is the only 

5 — — ■ ■ ■ — — — ■ - 

1 Vide (X. 53.) the part of the 10th verse deserves attention 
specially: — Vidv&nsah pada guhyftni kartana yena devaso amritatva- 
mftnashuh. It means : — Oh learned ! make the secret or inscrutable 
verses that Gods may enjoy immoitality. Vide (X. # 71.) the whole 
hymn spelts of V&k and its connection with Yajna and their influence 
on the learned associates. Anaskuh is translated into “ praptah” or 

had obtained” by S&yana. We have interpreted into u may enjoy.” 
Our authority is the Sfttr^of Pfoiini — (II I. 4, 6.) chhandasi luhlanlitah, 
which means “ in the Chhandas the Aorist, the imperfect, and /^-past- 
tense are used in the sense of let or conjunctive tense. 

2 Vick (1. 164, 46.). Though one, the poets call him in various 
ways.” 

s Vide Khordah-Avest& (XIV. 2.). * 

4 We have already referred to the two-fold nature of Indra. 
Again, of Agni it is said he has a (ghora as well as Shiv& tanus) dreadful 
as well as beneficent body.” 

20 
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Veda. We humbly make bold to say that 
the statement is not correct, and that no 
evidence has ever been produced to substantiate 
the statement. The word YajuB in the gense 
of a Mantra or a sacrificial formula is men- 
tioned in the Uik-SanhitS. which only treats of the 
hymns to be repeated by the Hota at a sacrifice, 
and yet which speaks of the four-fold division 1 of 
the sacrificial priests, an offering t® be made to 
gods forming the essence of a sacrifice. But no 
offering can be made till the god, to whom it is to 
be made, is named, praised, and invited. The latter 
function js discharged by a Hota who recites the 
JEik-verses entitled PuronuvakyiL The offering is 
thrown into a sacred fire by an Adhvaryu. These 
both go together. But it may be said that this is 
a later arrangement. In reply, we have to state 
that Sphagiological, Philological, and Mythological 
fact3 point to one conclusion. 2 The Taittiriya- 
Sanhita which is admitted to be more ancient than 
the Vajasaneya-Sanhita, and to which Paraipi directly 


* Vide (X. 71, 11.), where the functions of the Hota, the Udgftta, 
the Brahma, antf the Adhvaryu, are distinctly mentioned : no other 
interpretation of the passage can be proposed. 

2 Vide (VII. 108.). In the ' seventh verse, the Atiratra-sacrifice 
is mentioned by name. In the 8th, the Gharma, an important part 
of the Soma-sacrifice, is mentioned ; the Sominah Br&hmanah and 
the Adhvaryu-prieets preparing the Gharma are mentioned by name. 
When such a complex sacrificial system existed, when a sacrificial 
formula (Yajus) is mentioned by name, when the different ^varieties 
of the S&ma are described, when the four priests are mentioned as 
in (X.41» 11.), and even the sacrificial practices of the priests are 
satirized as in (VII. 103.), the conclusion is incontrovertible, that the 
Y&juffa formulae existed. We are preparing a separate essay for 
discussing this question, 
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refers frequently, co-eiisted with the greater portion 

of the jffik-SanhM. ^ The former contains the 

• 

sacrificial formulae— the code of the officiating priest 
knojvn as Adhvaryu, — and the latter contains the 
invocations of the gods. The first opens with the 
process of milking cows for a sacrifice, milking 
cows, being considered important by a pastoral 
community only. To say that the.Aryas were 
pastoral after the composition of the i?ik;Sanhit&, 
is to say that a nation passes from *the state of 
chivalry, and advanced civilization into the pastoral 
or agricultural condition. In the Taittiriya- 
Sanhita rude customs such as the immolation of 
human beings can be traced, while no trace of such 
customs can be found in the i?ik-Sanhita. To say 
that the Indian Aryas retrograded after the com- 
position of the -Rik-Sanhita so far as not only to 
forget*the ancient customs but to substitute barba- 
rous ones in their stead, is to assume that there is 
no chronological sequence in the development of 
history. ‘Secondly, the formation of words, the 
grammatical terminations as laid down by Panini 
for the Yajus, and the syntactical arrangement 
warrant the conclusion that the Yajus-Sanhita 
existed*; of course, as it gave practical directions, 
it was, and could not but be, recast from time to 
time so as to be intelligible. In the case of the 
jftiks, there was not such a necessity. Yet the poets 
of thq Rik-Sanhita often boast of uttering a new 
hymn. Thirdly, the mythology of the Taittiriya- 
Sanhita supports its co-existence with the J2ik- 
Sanhita, There is hardly a single myth that points 
to later times. We believe the question deserves to 
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be considered- to be jet openf at least till sufficient 
evidence is collected. Of * course, these remarks 
apply to a treatise so far as the formulae used in 
sacrifices are concerned, these alone constituting.' a 
Sanhita and later additions being separated. Some 
poems were considered to be worthy of being 
constantly repeated, others were believed to be 
powerful enough to demolish demons and enemies. 
A ifisi was highly respected. “ He was the praiser 
of the gods einihent among devout persons.” “The 
instructions of one learned in scriptures ” 1 were 
devoutly sought. The poets and bards represented 
the sharpest and most intellectual Aryas of the 
time. Every variety of metre is used: there is 
considerable alliteration. There is seldom punning 
on words .except in one remarkable case. We 
have already shown that ha in the Zend&vesta 
meant the sun, and that it is well-known that the sun 
is the Prajapati, Throughout the hymn, “ Kasmai 
devaya havisa vidhema” which is quoted in all "the 
Sanhitas, — the Taittiriya, Vajasaneya, Atharva, — 
the word ka, being connected with the pronoun who, 
reminds the reader of the god Prajapati, who is dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the last but one verse of the 
hymn. Again, the attributes of the god ka are men- 
tioned. If ka expresses simply doubts, a variety of 
gods ought to have been mentioned : the mind of 
the poet being confused as to the proper god to be 
worshipped, he ought to exclaim “ what god can I 
worship ? ”* The question is simply rhetorical and 

i Vide (IX. 16, 3.) of the j?ik-Sanhit&. 

* “ To what god may I do with a aaorifice ” is the litoral translation 
of " Kasmai deviya havwl vidhema 1” 
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the poet puns on the word ha. The statement that 
the Brahmavadins, A&baryas, and Scholars like 
Patanjali did not understand the hymn when they 
declared : — “ Kah Prajapatih ” deserves at least to 
be reconsidered. The poets of the Aiks exultingly 
display their powers of imagination: they paint 
scenes of nature and the attitude,, of the worshippers 
to 4 their gods : they sing of their gods with a 
familiarity of “language which surprises us, with a 
vehemence which animates us, with a faith which 
elevates .us, with a depth of sentiment which moves 
us, with a power of description, which charms 
us into realizing the remote past, and with a 
combination of such particulars and generals about 
nature and its phenomena as enlarges the under- 
standing, presenting a picture of the simple, 
impulsive, ambitious, believing, and self-confident 
ancient Ary a, at once secular and religious — 
secular, because he frequently asks his gods to 
graht him food, racy children, and victory over 
his enemies; and religious, because he depends 
on his gods, realizes their presence and attributes 
whatever he enjoys to them. The philosophical 
and religious sentiments of the Aisis-*-the thinkers 
of this* period — are brought together in the follow- 
ing quotation from our poem entitled the “Aisi” : — 

t( 0 Aryas, lifp the laws essential shows — 1 2 • 

A composition, sustenance, repose. 3 


1 Vide the hymns where the words Toga and Ksenia occur. In the 
i?ig-veda, heaven is described. But Hell or transmigration of souls 
is never alluded to. “ Repose" is expressed by the ideas as developed 
in the (1. 164.) hymn of the -Sig-Veda-SanhitA. 

2 The first portion of the lecture is based on (X. 129.), to the 

particular words and phrases of which reference is made. 
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The mighty intellect that rules supreme 
Creates a mediate and eternal stream 

r 

Of infinite expanse of time and space , 1 

Which objects — all unknown aftd known — embrace , 2 

Developing a double power and strong , 3 

Which brings forth truth and falsehood — right and wrong . 4 * 

TW one developes all destructive laws , 6 # . 

Collapsing chaos dark,' replete with flaws ; 

The other forms, developes and sustains * 

Whate’er'the world’s^ constructive growth ingrains.® 
Original constructive power desires 7 * 
To form the Universe, and pull its wires. 

The softer attributes like mercy cope 
With c this constructive stronger power for scope.® 

Mercy exhibits its sustaining graoe : 9 
Thus £he three elements each other brace. 

Always each other right and wrong oppose — 10 
Why do they ? Every answer doubtful grows. 


1 This and the other lines are based on the expression : — &nid~ 

avfttam svadhaya as in (X. 129.). e 

2 Vide (1. 89, 10.). a Vide (1. 164, 20.). 4 Vide (X. 5,7.). 

C 

5 Notice the words H salilam and “ tamas” and (t sat” in (X. 129.). 

6 Notice the pdwer of u sat” in (X. 129.). 

* Notice the word Kflma in (X, 129, 4.). The power of K&ma is 
too often referred to in the Yedic literature to call for a special note. 
u Tapas taptvA ak&mayata” is the phrase which always occurs, when 
the creation of the world or its part is described. 

« Vide (VIII. 23, 8.), and (X. 64, 28.), “ The word Kripfi. originally 
means power soft and beneficial. Now it means mercy. * 

® This is sacrifice — the essential part of it is an appeal to the mercy 
of God. It is the cause of Divine mercy ; the cause is inseparable 

from the effect. 


Vide (VII. 104, 12.). 
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Perpetual growth in righteousness allowed, 
Growth intellectual checked however proud. 1 . 
Into the mysterious dark man tries to pry. 

He fails to know how works it, whence, and why. 
'Man should depend on God for knowledge true, 
Alan helped by God, succeeds or he must rue 
His self-conceited philosophic flight, 

And piteous, disappointed, painful plight. 

An intellectual mystery deep surrounds • 

Any great^age whatever be his grounds. 

Jnto the mystery dark fye seeks to* pry, # 

His^ grasp transcends itself though ever high. 


1 Vide (X. 129, 6-7.)- The last line of this hymn is “ ftho the 
president of this (the seen) in highest Heaven alas ! knows it or not 
knows.” This is the literal translation of the origimil. When this 
utterance of the iZisis is collated with “ Sukritasya Panth&m” in 
(X. 71, 6.)— the way of righteousness — or with the description of 
Heaven as given in the last* hymn of the 9th Ma?ieZala, it becomes 
necessaty to restrict the utterance in question to mere intellectual 
difficulties, as distinguished from spiritual aspirations. The questions 
proposed in the 129bh hymn are all based on intellectual difficulties. 
In the i?ik«£auhit& not a single phrase is met with which botrays 
difficulties in the way of spiritual aspirations. In the passage we have 
literally translated, the poet doubtless consciously introduces the 
phrase “ highest Heaven” and speaks in charming words of the 
w President of this.” Every utterance of the /Zisi has significance a-s 
belonging to an age of homogeneous thought and feeling, and ought 
to be interpreted along with the utterances of other /Zi«is. 

The Jtisi means by it that none can know the mystery which surrounds 
him. Intellectually, mai^is helpless, for the President Himself finds the 
intellectual mystery too deep to be fathomed. This language among 
the devout and pious is common. It involves the use of what is called 
Kaimutikany&ya . . The intellectual feebleness and inability cannot be 
better described. (t He who is the President of the seen and who dwells 
in the highest Heaven even knows it or knows it not.” The direct 
statement — that ho knows it not— is not made. But the subjective 
doubt is expressed and the question is suggested— in view of this fact, 
what is man ? 
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His intellect embarrassed, mfad aghast, 

Power of conception baffled At the last, 

Humiliated now he helpless feels. 

Yes ! beaten, wildered, baffled, fancy reels. 

Yet onward man a flight unchecked can take, 

And spiritual progress infinite doth make j 1 
No mystery and no darkness him surround , 2 * 
And perfect light r discloses paths around. 

The truthful mind aspiring feels its sway ; 

Though downward drags the evil all the way . 8 
The evil mind at first so deadly seems, 

That fraught with sin, it chokes all spiritual streams . 4 * 
Its tricks beguile : its offers falsely bright . 6 
Temptations fascinate, — delusive light , 6 
To falsehood prone, deceives the evil mind , 7 
And seeks such means as fancy charm and blind . 8 
The purer mind creates a purer light, 9 
Checks evil turns, enlightens tempting night , 10 
Condemns the false, approves the true and guides . 11 
All pleasant sins desired it shuns besides. 

Thus these tiuo minds maintain a constant strife ** 12 
The true, the spiritual soul attains to life ; 13 
Always affording godly knowledge pure. 

Temptations, transient pleasures, falsely lure . 14 
The evil one is checked in evil deeds, 

Its joy so transient, pain unending breeds. 


I Vide (VI. 9, 5.), 2 Vidn (I. 164, 4.). 

3 Vide (III. 14, 7.) ; (III. 15, 6.), and (X. 71, 6.). 

4 Vide (III. 55, 3.). The whole hymn emphatically states 

w Mahat devtln&m asuratvam ekam ” on which the hymn in this poem 

ending in “ all glory one” is based. 

6 Vide (III. 20, 3.). « Vide{U. 24, 6.). 

7 Vide (VII. 104, 12.). 8 Vide (III. 56, 1.). 

« Vide VII. 35, 2.), and (III. 1, 21.). 1° Vide (IV. 17, 13.). 

II Vide (X. 100, 7.). 12 Vide (VII. 104, 12.). 

« Vide (VI. 1 , 10.). H Vide (VII, 1, 22.). 
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All lusts panoramic scene display — 

Brittle, delusive dolls of varnished clay. 

Patience to truth devoted onward goes, 1 
And e’er unchecked eternal pleasure sows. 

The evil passions kindle flames of ire. 

Oh ! mightier than a conflagration dire. 

Devouring forests vast, destroying all, 

•Building a high gigantic smoky, yrall, 

And hiding allin shades the starxy heights; 2 
(Spectators piteous eye the ruined 'sights) 

Thus flames of irritation bum thg ihind, 

And nothing but its ruins leave behind. 

The pious mind produces peace profound, 3 
Surpassing Ganges spreading charms around, 4 
And fertilizing soils along its course, — 

Of long and happy ljfe a fruitful source. 

The evil mmd .produces envy dread 5 ' 

And chokes of happy peace the fountain-head. 

The purer mind breeds sympathy for man ; 

No matter what is caste, his tribe or clan . 6 
Thus feelings godly and Satanic jar , 7 
As thesQ oV those succeed, peace nigh, or far. 

This contest not confined to human mind, 

SinS inward raging dread expression find. 

The evil mind incarnate Dasas show, — 

Of faith devoid, not sacrificing, low. 8 


1 Vide (VII. 6, 6.). 

2 Vide (I. 58, 4-5). 2 Vide (I. 89, 6.). 

4 Vide (VII. 95 and 96.). These hymns are devoted to Sarasvati. 

» Vide (III. 14, 6.). 

6 Tbfc five tribes are mentioned as constituting the Ary as, among 

whom no caste existed during the iZisi-period. 

7 Vide (XIX. 9, 14.) of the Atbarva-Veda-Sanhita which presents 
the same idea in its developed form. 

» Vide (VII. 6, 3.), and (1. 117, 21.), 

21 
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The purer mind incarnate— Aryas pure— 
Whom fleshly lower passi&ns little lure. 1 
A magnanimity derived from God 
And charity the Aryas show abroad. 2 
Aryas and Dasas strikingly contrast, — 

A gulf between the two, a distance vast, 

As incompatible as night and day, 

Indra, our guide, 3 while Vritra leads astray. 4 
Indra, ‘6ur God 5 and Dasas Vritra leads; 6 * 
God’s grace we seek ; r they pant for evil deeds. 
Its happiness our life to tapa owes ; 

By grace divine the moral tapa grows. 

The essence of a sacrificial rite — 
r To think, to feel, to say and do the right. 
Thoughts right and charitable facts create, 

And feelings right self-sacrifice dictate. 

Eight speech expresses all the inner thought ; 8 9 
Eight acts the inner sanctions seal untaught. 
This is tapa — the form of sacrifice, 0 
The fruitful source of godly actions wise. 10 * 
Tapa — primeval sacrifice divine, 

Tapa the ways of duty strict assign, 

Tapa , the motive power first and great, 

Tapa sustains the sky and earth in state, 11 


1 Vide (I. 182, 3.), and (IL 11, 18.). 

2 Vide (I. 55, 5.) ; (I. 59, 2.) ; and (VII. 99, 4.). 

3 Vide (X. 160, 3.) 4 Vide (II. 11, 18-19.). 

5 Vide (X. 45, 10.), and (II. 11, 18.). 

6 Vide (VI. 24, 8.). Notice the word u (Dasyujtit&ya.).” 

7 Vide (X. 39, 3.). 

8 The definition of Tapas as given here is based on (X. 190, 1.), and 

is confirmed by the dicta in the first chapter of Shatapatha. 

9 Vide (IX. 113, 2.). “ Ritav&kena satyena shraddhayft fapasfi.” 
These words are very important. 

Vide (X. 167, 1.). Indra conquered Heaven by tapas. 

u Vide (X. 85, 1.). Interesting facts as to the notions of tapas 
entertained by the iftsis can be collected from the /?ik-Sanhit&. We 
have culled, we believe, the most •salient ones. 
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Tapa our will with puVity imbues, 

Our conscience and its power Tapa renews ; 

Guided by Indra, let us seek the just, 

Depend on grace divine, and clean the rust 
With which our souls the evil mind encrusts. 

As every Arya true in Indra trusts ; 

As every Arya seeks the righteous way, 

By which our ancestors have gone^way 
To the heavenly seats where joy eternal smiles, 1 
Both of pure hearts and minds devoicf of wiles.” 

. * • 

The lecture ends, the audience humbly bow, 

Affected deep at heart they make a vow 

Of righteous life obeying the dictate 

Of conscience thrilled by touching words of weight.* 

The warriors stood up breathing valour great. 

The pupils full of innocence await 
A future bright with aspirations fraught ; 

Their feelings roused ennobling tapa sought. 

Now moved by charity the guests desire 
Selffsacrifice, and thus obey the sire. 

The heart of warrior-Gotam largely swelled, 
feesolves of tapa austere inward welled. 

The damsel touched no painter e’er portrayed : 

Such light of love upon her features played. 

* The«.ged lady drinks the accents sweet, 

Soft gravity and love her features greet. # 

Observing what effect his lecture made, • 

The sire his thoughts in prayerful hymns arrayed 

“ 0, God ! our Lord ! to thee we pray : 2 

liaise Aryas, grint them grace. 3 
We humbly ask of light a ray, 4 
That Aryas may embrace 

1 Vide (X. 14, 6-7.) and the last but one hymn of the ninth 
Mandela throws sufficient light on the Aryan views of Heaven. 

2 Vide (II. 21, 6.). 3 Vide (YI. 1, 12.). 

* Vidt (X. 156, 5.> 
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Strict vows of /apa-sacrifiee ; * 

Let them to righteous valour rise, 1 * 
In thee trust let them placed 
Our God, our Father, Mother sweet, 3 
For friendly aid our Lord we greet” 4 

“ Grant worldly power and worldly wealth, 5 * 
Give to our foes no place. 0 
Let us enjoy our days in health. 7 

Diseases all efface ; 8 
Their shfps triumphant in the world, 9 
And flags of glory high unffirled, 10 
Their foes let Aryas chase. 

Our God, our Father, Mother sweet. 

For friendly aid our Lord we greet.” 

The J2isi sat absorbed, his pupils deft 
Knowledge pursued, and guests rejoicing left. 

All accident reject, and essence take ; 

Pure essence modes and forms can never make. 

The essential godly truth the J?isi knew — 

Loved, prayed, believed, enjoyed the just and true,— % 
Above all fleshly worldly feelings soared, 

And sought what worldly comforts Indra poured. 
Nature admired, he rose to Nature’s King. 

To God he prayed and praising him would sing. 


i Vide (I. 05, 6-7.). 

» Vide (II. 12, 5.), and (I. 103, 5.). , 

» Vide (VI. 1, 5.), and (V. 15, 4.). 

* India is often called Sakha. 

* Vide (VI. 49, 15.), * Vide (X. 155, 4.). 

1 Vide (VII. 11,2,). s Vide (X. 163.). 

8 Vide (X. 136, 4.), (V. 4, 9.), and (I. 25, 7.). 

W Vide (VII. 85, 2.), and (X. 103, 11.). 
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PROSPERITY OF THE .A^YAS— 
BRAHMlVADINS. 


Importance of sacrificial literature. — A sacrifice and its analysis. 
— The Sth&lipaka and the Darsha-P&rwa-m&sa contrasted : 
an explanation offered. — The social influence of Sacrifices. — 
The period of Brahmav&dins — a period of prosperity. — The 
country and the tribes. — The action of the system of 
Sacrifices on the Aryan community. — General condition 
of society. — The Brahmawas, Kiatriyas, Vaishyas, and 
Shudr&B, how characterized in the literature of the times. — 
The influence of the Brahmawas. — Theology of the period.— 
The literature of the period. — The state .of philosophy. — 
A legend of sacrifice with remarks. — The power of the 
Purohita8 or the chaplains. — Historical bearing of the 
revolution. • 




EXTRACTS FROM THE A IT A RE Y A -BRAHM ANA. 


(R&ma said) “ I know it from the fact, that Indra had been 
excluded by the gods (from having any share in the sacrifices). 
For he had scorned Visvarupa, the son of Tva stri, cast 
down Vntra (and killed him), thrown pious mgn (j yatis ) before 
the jackals (or t wplves) and killed the Arurmaghas , and 
rebuked (his teacher) l3nhaspatif On account of these faults 
Indra was forthwith excluded from participation in the Soma 
beverage. And after Indra had been excluded in this way 
from the Soma, all the Ksatriyas (at whose head he is) were 
likewise excluded from it. But he was allowed a share in it 
afterwards, having stolen the Soma from Tva^ri’. But the 
KsatriyS, race remains excluded from the Soma beverage to 
this day.” * * * # 

* * “ Thy progeny will be distinguished by the characteristics 
of the Br&hmawa ; for they will be ready to take gifts, thirsty 
after drinking (Soma), and hungry of eating # food, and rqpdy 

to roam about everywhere according to their pleasure.” # * 

✓ • 

* * 4t Thy offspring will be born with the characteristics of 
the Vaishyas, paying taxes to another king, to be enjoyed by 
another ; they wjll be oppressed according to the pleasure 

of the king.” •* * * # 

• 

* * “Thy progeny will have the characteristics of the 

Shfidras, they are to serve another (the # three higher castes) 
to be expelled and beaten according to the pleasure (of 
their masters.)”— Dr. Martin Haug's Translation of the 
AitareyarBrdhmam } (pages 484 to 486 ). • , 
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PROSPERITY OF THE ARYAS- 
BRAHMA VADIKS. . * 


Importance of sacrificial literature *. 

T HE historical importance of this period is great, 
for it embodies information of the social and 

A 

domestic practices of the Aryas after they occupied 
the fertile valleys of the Panjab, of Sindba, and 
tracts about the foot of the Himalayas, and discovers 
the* folklore,* the manners, the philosophical dis- 
cussions . and literature of a nation which had 
achieved, by dint of its prowess and perseverance, 
settlements among tribes and races opposed 
to it. It solves the problem of the # influence of 
prosperity on a progressive people— progressive 
because two facts were • developed among the 
Aryas during this period — the one, the consolidation 
of the Vedic polity^ and the other, the establishment 
of the supremacy of the literary classes (for the 

A 

Brahmanas were as yet merely the educated Aryas) : 
castes not being stereotyped. We have shewn in 
the last chapter how the Aryas succeeded in over- 
coming their enemies in the Panjab, and how they 
colonized it. Now they found themselves, in posses- 
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sion of boundless tracts of fertile soil irrigated by 
gigantic streams. The valleys of the Ganges and 
Jamna lay before them yet to be colonized. The 
barbarous tribes of the Dasyus were now at their 
feet. The prestige of the Aryas was completely 
established : their institutions and manners wepe 
admired, and some attempted to imitate them. A 
dictum for the incorporation of the Shfidras among 
the Aryas was promulgated. The Shffdras accepted 
the duties imposed upon them, and never rose 
against their lords though circumstances gradually 
improved their social status. The contrast between 
the barbarians who had been subdued, and the 
Ar^as who had conquered and triumphed over them, 
necessarily brought into relief the virtues, the 
abilites, and the beauty of the Aryas, and impressed 
them with the conviction that their social and 
domestic institutions were essentially superior. 
They possessed cattle in abundance : t}ie Soma even 
of Mujavat hills could be procured in any quantity : 
their lands produced every variety of corn. Timber 
of different kinds could be had easily. An energetic 
nationality found itself placed in such circum- 
stances. Now the question is — what would it do ? 
The many-sided modern, civilization with its manu- 
facturing, commercial, and political activities makes 
it rather hard to realize the condition of the Aryas, 
their aspirations, and their occupations. The 
ancient Aryas tilled the soil merely to supply their 
wants and the means of luxury. The manufactures 
were simple, for their wants were simple. The trade 
which could engage them might be confined only to 
the purchase of clothing. The Vaishyas plied their 
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trades ; hut the Ksatriyas necessarily developed into 
princes who had retinues. Their palaces became 
the seats of political influence. Their patronage 
waei eagerly sought by the educated Brahmans. 
The processions about their castles, and their 
crowns adorned with jewels, inspired the barbarians 
with awe, and produced the feelings of gratulation 
apd Self-complacency in the Aryas. The Arya who 
had succeeded in obtaining the i3rahmavrerchasa 
was respected highly in society. Every Arya 
aspired .after it : a few only accomplished it. 
Brahmavadins, who were the legislators of the 
Aryas, discussed sacrificial questions and regulated 
society. All social anc^ domestic institutions of a 
nation are, during one period, under the influence 
of one idea. At present the minister of religion, 
the statesman, the merchant, or the soldier in 
England, insists upon what he says or does as 
being practical , — a mode of thought which is applied 
to # theology and metaphysics — subjects least 

susceptible of being rendered practical. What is 
not practical is considered by Englishmen to be 
absurd and unworthy of attention. For some time 
the propagation of the dogmas o!> religion as 
taught *by Goutama Buddha, inspired and moved the 
masses of the people in India. In like manner, the 
institution in which the Aryan energy of this period 
centred, was a sacrifice. Its performance involved 
philosophy, literature, trade and commerce, 
manufactures, military prowess, and the cultivation 
of the soil. It is the form of the Aryan society of 
this period. Naturally and necessarily great atten- 
tion was paid to the performance of sacrifices, as 
22 
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they engaged their energies and gratified their minds. 
Prosperity contributed to this result. Hence the 
hypothesis — that the Aryas at the time of the 
Brahmav&dins had degenerated, and that this 
degeneracy can be explained by some strange 
political revolution and social convulsion — is hardly 
correct. At the tyne of the 12ms, the action of a 
particular cause awakened the minds and inspired 
their feelings : the Aryas could not but energize. 
The cause was the incersant struggle with the 
aborigines, who used every trick in their power to 
annoy and inconvenience the foreigners. The cause 
ceased to operate. The effect gradually ceased 
to be produced. The Mahomedans came from Iran 
into India just as the ancient Aryas did. They 
had to encounter nationalities more advanced in 
civilization than themselves. They fought, and like the 
ancient Aryas, settled permanently in the land they 
had acquired by right of conquest. A spirit of 
enjoyments and luxuries possessed them as soon as 
they found the means. This progress or retro- 
gression is natural. The history of every nation 
bears testimony to it. To sum up, the importance 
of the sacrificial literature, considered from any of 
these points of view, is great. Though because of 
its complexity and mystery, it is condemned, and its 
uselessness even in connection with the annals of 
ancient India, is insisted on ; yet it appears to us 
to deserve special attention from every historian 
of the ancient Aryas. 

A sacrifice and its analysis. 

When one has gone carefully through the multi- 
tudinous sacrifices, as they are prescribed in the 
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Shrouta-Sutras of the different systems, and compared 
them, — a task which cannot be accomplished without 
great expenditure, patience and labour — he is able to 
give the analysis of the formal sacrifices. The first 
and the -most ancient sacrifices are called Paka- 
yajnas. The signification of the word Pika has 
already elicited much discussion which does not 
shrink from bold conjectures. *5et our conviction 
is-' that our •commentators are right. The term 
Pdka means “ small.” ^When thb big sacrifices 
on the principles of the Shrouta-system began to 
be performed, the regular sacrifi6es came to be 
called “small.” The term Pika is one of* those 

A • • 

words which the Ary as used before their separation. 
It is used in the iJik-Sahhita in the same sensa. 1 It 
is identical with Latin Paucus. Every day in the 
evening and morning, offerings were made into the 
fire, thp great tutelary god of the family. But all the 
months of the # year could not be without events at 
least important to an agriculturist. The Paka- 
sacrifices.are the simplest in form. The sacrificer, 
his wife, and one priest only, operated. It is 
significant that the first priest was Brahm&. The 
Sth&li-paka required only one fyearth called 
Grihy&gni-kuraZa. It is performed oil every new 
and full moon day. The* tools are simplest and 
such as are used by a family every day at the stove 


i (I. J64, 5.): The verse is important H. II. Wilson thus translates 
it : — “Immature (in understanding), undiscerniug in mind, I enquire of 
those things which are hidden (even) from the gods ; (what are) the 
seven threads which the sages have spread to envelope the sun, in 
whom all abide” ? Pdka is u immature” — The whole hymn deserves 
attention. 
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— a poor husbandman’s family — a simple piston 1 and 
mortar, fuel and darbha-grass, a vessel for keeping 
water, a vessel for cooking rice in, a pan, three 
spoons and ladles, and a small vessel for ghee or 
clarified butter, a winnowing fan, and a deer-skin. 
Even at the present day, most husbandmen in India 
do not possess even so many cooking utensils, ^.bout 
the month of August (Shravawa), the agriculturist 
has every reason to rejoice, because nature assumes 
a lovely form. The plants put forth new leaves : 
the grass-knolls are green : the new foliage of trees 
enlivens birds: and their music cheers peasants. 
At this time specially, the Shravama-karma-saorifice 
was performed by the ancient Aryas. The Brahma 
helped the sacrificer and his wife in it. A cake 
(Purodasha) baked on one potsherd (kapala) was 
prepared, and the whole being besmeared with 
ghee was offered into the fire. But the agricul- 
turist was susceptible of fear. In his fields, he 
was often exposed to danger from poisonous 
serpents. He believed that they could . be pro- 
pitiated, Once in four months that he had to 
work in his field, he made offerings to the serpents ; 
and his fear, and his anxiety for the different 
members of his united family were sq great 
that his sons and cousin# were mentioned by name, 
when an offering was made. Even now about the 
month of August (Shravawa) offerings are made by 
the Hindus to serpents. In the month of October 


1 Ulfikhala, mus&la, samidh, barhis, pranit&p&tra, eth&lt, id&pfttrt, 
or prokearal, Bruch and sruva, ftjya-p&tra, shftrpa, kmn^jina, — 
most' of these are mentioned in the iiik-Sanhiti in connection with 
a sacrifice. 
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a sacrifice called Ashvayuji was performed. It was 
about the end of the rainy season. This time of the 
year is even now celebrated as a holiday. When 
the rainy season ceases, it is a time of festivity for 
two reasons : — the husbandman obtains leisure and 
the means of comfort. He has every reason to be 
cheerful. He has a plentiful harvest before him. 
Nature is clothed in the gayest of her attires. 
Small streams meander about his pleasant field. 
The peasants turned out their houses, and *believed 
that the Ashvins in the bright heavens set them 
an example, and the tutelary god of cattle was 
prayed to. The harvest was reaped. The first 
fruits were gathered. The joy which a husbandman’s 
family feels on such *an occasion can be Jjetter 
conceived than described : the children jump 
for joy : the calves and kids frisk about : the wife 
of the husbandman is cheerful, and blithely 
performs her domestic duties. The lord of the 
simple family is surrounded by his grown-up sons 
and cousins. The stories of the rain coming in 
season, or of a parrot being caught with a fruit 
irf his bill, are told- The adventures either in 
quest of game or in chasing off a wild hog from 
the field are narrated. The house is* cleaned and 
embellished. This festival *is called Pratya varohawa . 
A plentiful dinner of dishes prepared exclusively 
of new com, new fruits, and new vegetables, is 
about to be served. The united family of 
the patriarch sits down to dine. About this 
time, the Agrayana-sacrifice is performed. But 
the great patriarchs already dead could not be 
forgotten. Their short sayings and singularities 
of conduct are carefully remembered. A daughter 
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much attached to her father sheds a tear which 
springs from real devotion. In one sense, Ahe 
dead live, for their deeds are remembered. A 
husbandman proudly points to a tree whose shadow 
shelters him from the sun, and whose fruits refresh 
as well as nourish him, with the remark that it was 
planted by his grand-father. His father had 
already narrated to him the difficulties with which 
the young tree- was procured. The*tree survived 
its planner and 'Ids son. But about its branches, 
hang all the tales of their deeds and the memory 
of their sayings. On two occasions in the year, 
sacrifices were performed by the ancient Aryas in 
honour of the dead. Thus we have described the 
simply domestic daily oblktions, the fortnightly 
Sthali-paka, and the seven Grihya-Sansthas : 1. the 
Shravawa-karma. 2. the Sarpa-bali. 3. the Ashvayuji. 

A 

4. Agrayaraa. 5. Pratyavarohana. 6. Bmda-Pitri- 
yajna. 7. AnvastakL Yet the spring was a special 
time of rejoicing. The festival was important. The 
pleasant time of the year, when the trees 'blossom, 
and the tender new leaves of the plants heighten 
the beauty of a forest, was celebrated in a suitable 
form, far from the peasant home. An ox was killed, 
and a sacrifice called §hula-gava was performed. 
The enjoyment was expensive, and some families 
or rather clans omitted it. The t sacrifice is fully 
described by Ashvalayana in his Grihya-Sfitra ; but 
it is mentioned in glowing terms as an important 
ancient custom in the -Bik-SanhilA (1. 164, 43,). In 
the Sth&li-p&ka originated the Darsha-Pdrtta-m&sa- 
sacrifice, the form or the model of all Ia£i-sacrifioes. 
The ShCtla-gava was the germ of the NirfidAa-pashu 
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— the form- or the modfel of animal sacrifices. The 
Agnisfoma-sacrifice is the form or model of qll 
the Soma-sacrifices. The ancient Aryas, before 
they, crossed the Indus, had attached great 
importance to a Soma drink. But when it could 
not be easily procured, it was sanctified and deified 
during^ the iBisi-period. (i 

Thi SthMi-paka*and the Darsha-Pilrna-masa contrasted: 
an explanation offered* , 

The Darsha-Purna-masa-sacrifice performed by 
every gentleman of the Yedic period is important, 
as the greater portion of every sacrifice whether 
simple or complex is regulated by it. A* big 
sacrifice is only a series of small sacrifices (Jsiis). 
When a complex sacrifice like the Agnistoma 
is minutely examined and analysed, it is found to 

oonsist of the Isfis or sacrifices on the model of the 

• • 

Darsha-Ptiraa-masa-sacrifice, — the consecration and 
preparation of the animal, special preparation 
and oblat\ons of its flesh, and fat, and oblations of 
Soma-juice. But when an animal is added to the 
new or full moon sacrifice, a sacrificial compound 
is also added with its Uttara-Vedi or the latter 
altar. The latter altar is so called from its either 
later development or the later performance of the 
sacrifice itself. The Uttara-Vedi cannot be built in 
the house of the sacrificer, but somewhere 6ut of 
it. In this respect, the original nature of the 
Shfila«gava-sacrifice is represented by a regular 
animal sacrifice of the Bramhavadins . But there 
was only one priest, the Brahmal, in the ancient 
sacrifices* In the new or full moon sacrifices the 
Brahma is no longer an. officiating priest;, his 
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position and duties are charfged : he is the general 
superintendent of the sacrifice. The principal 
officiating priest is the Adhvaryu. The function 
of invoking gods and dwelling upon their special 
individual attributes is also developed, and requires 
a separate priest who is called Hota. A new 
department is added — a musician or Udgata sings at 
intervals. In the Sthali-paka-sacrifice, the sacrificial 
utensils, though consecrated at the time, did not 
require the Utterance of any special formulas. They 
were quietly taken up, and set apart as sacred. In the 
new or full moon sacrifice, the consecration of the 
sacrificial utensils is made by means of special 
formulae. In the Sthali-paka-sacrifice, only one 
hearth or Kurada was used. In the new or full 
moon sacrifice, two fire-places or Kundas are added. 
The new or full moon sacrifice is thus distinct, though 
only an enlargement of the Sthali-paka-saprifiqe. This 
enlargement can be explained by such light as the 
more complex sacrifices can throw on the subject. 
In the Sattra-sacrifice in which all the sixteen 
priests are sacrificers and priests at the same time, 
sixteen fires are united — an act which represents 
the union of all the priests or sacrificers. In the 
Agnisioma-sacrifice, the Saptahotfis have their dis- 
tinctive fire-places. WMn the functions of invoking 
gods and dwelling on their individual attributes, or 
of repeating without any lapsus the formulas for 
the consecration of Bacrificial utensils, or of singing 
different songs at the different stages of a sacrifice, 
could not be discharged by one priest — the Brahmfi , 1 


i All this description is based on the AshvalAyana Gribya* 
Stttra. The six SausthAa have, already been compared with the six 
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new priests were necessarily added : the Hota 
invoked the gods : the Adhvaryu pronounced the 
formulas of consecration, and the Udg&t& sang as 
the stages of the sacrifice required. But this 
union of the priests was symbolized by the addition 
of new fire-places. This is not a mere hypothesis. 
This .view of the addition of fire-places is suggested 
by a legend in the Aitareya-Br/mraami. Praj&pati 
created the universe consisting of thfe three worlds— 
the earth, the firmament^ and the Ifeavens — the 
three great luminaries — Agni on the earth, the air 
in the firmament, and the sun in the heavens. From 
these, the three Vedas were produced, and the 
functions of the three priests were based on the three 
Vedas. But the Garhapatya-fire-place was allotted, 
in one sense to the Hota, the Daksinagni-fire-place be- 
longed to the Adhvaryu, and the Ahavaniya-fire-place 
was given to the Udgata. The section (V. 32.) of the 
Aitareya-Brahmana supports this view. The addition 
of new Mantras and their accommodation in sacrifices 
is discussed at considerable length in the Aitareya- 
Br&hmaraa itself. Bulila was prevented from adding 
a Mantra. The story of Bulila 1 is important in this 

; j - 

G&h&ubars of the Mazdayasnians. Vide (I.) Visperad. 1. Maidbyd- 
zaremaya *is Madhya-Hiranya or Hvit — a sacrifice of milk, indicating 
verdure or acquisition of gold. 2. Maidhydshema is Madhya-K;am& — the 
sacrifice for pastures. K*am& is derived from ksi to dwell Kaaya is a 
house, Kaema — the prosjJbrity as that of a house. Paiti-bahya is Prati- 
sasya — indicating, or towards, corn — Agrayana as described above. 

4. Ay&threma is Ay&fcram — not moving, stability or strength. 

5. Maidhyftirya is Madhya-airya. Airya is the year or varaa — the rain- 
water. 6. Hama$pat-ma£dhaya is Shashvat-Medhya or good knowledge 
or works of the year. These six rites deserve a close examination. 

i Vide Aitareya-Br&hmana (VI. 30.). Bulila repeated certain 
Mantras when he was a Hota at a Certain sacrifice. But Gouahla, 

28 
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connection. Thus it is seen °that -the development 
of the forms of invocation, the new description 
of* the attributes of gods, new formulae of 
consecration, and developed music, led to' the 
enlargement and modification of the primeval sacri- 
fice of the Sth&li-p&ka. But the question still 
arises — why should this be enlarged and developed ? 
The forms of invocation and the formulae of consecra- 
tion constituted the literature of the. times. The 
gods of rain*, of clouds^ the sun, the moon, the 
wind, and the different constellations as they 
regulated the destiny of the ancient Aryas, were 
invoked with fresh enthusiasm by poets from 
generation to generation. Bach poet or bard 1 went 
about, from place to place singing of the greatness 
of his god, of his special mercy, of his beauty, of 
his appearance, and of his connection with other 
gods. The successors of Such bards repeated the 
Gathas even during the period of the Brahmav&dins. 
A new impulse was given • to the composition of 
poetry and to the muBic of bards, when the Aryas, 
impelled by an onward movement necessitated 
by social and economical conditions, left their 


a Shrotriya, discussed him out of Jus position. The discussion shows 
to what the Aryas attached importance at this time. 

> Vide for instance, (V. 3.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmana. The 
translation of Dr. Martin Haug is not faithful. “ Well, food is 
Ny&nkha, because bards delighting in music, wander (about), then food 
is produced.” The same is done by Haug thus 1 “ Because the 
Nydnkha (produces) is food, for the singers seeking a livehood (?) 
wander about in order to make food grow (by their singing for ram).” 
Now we give the original “ Annam vai nydnkho yad elavi 
abhigemAshcharantyath&nn&dyam praj&yate.” The - gist of the 
passage is ; — bards go about when the harvest in the country is reaped. 
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homes in Central Asia, passed .through the valley 
of the Cabul, and cast a glance on the immense 
plains of the Indus and the Ganges, bounded on 
the one side by the stupendous Himalayas, hoary 
with the snow of ages, and limited on the other 
sides by deserts or by the sea. Such a change of 
circumstances cannot but awaken the intellect, 
rop.se the feelings, create enthusiasm, and produce 
high aspirations, which cannot but # be embodied in 
the utterances of poets.# The intellectual efforts 
were sustained and continued by the incessant 
struggle of the Aryas with the aborigines for secur- 
ing a footing in the land of conquest. In the 
Rik-Sanhita, the four-fold division of priests is 
sufficiently indicated, (Jn&na-Sftkta). 

The social influence of Sacrifices. 

m 

The Brahmavadins exerted a great influence on 
all the Aryan’ families, whether of the Brahmhnas, 
Ksatriyas, or of the Vaishyas, by means of the 
sacrifices which every Arya aspired after perform- 
ing. The sacrifices brought him fame, gave him a 
social position, removed the cause of such fears as 
naturally haunt every individual, and* produced a 
feeling of self-satisfaction in all the members of 
a family whom to flatter and to exalt was one of 
the functions of the sacrifice. The accomplishment 
of the different desires was positively promised. The 
nation believed in the power of spells and magic”; 
and sacrificers employed them against their enemies. 
A sword was used and sometimes brandished 
in the course of the sacrifice. In the fashion 
of husbandmen, the sacrificial fuel and Darbha- 
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grass were brought home* from a wilderness 
before the saorifice was performed. The gods 
were appeased. But the social influence of a 
sacrifice is specially to be noticed. It is not eyery 
one that could sacrifice. A certain social status 
was indispensable, though its agricultural character 
was maintained. The sacrifioer ought to possess 
at least six cows before he could pretend to bring 
a Soma-sacrifice . 1 The operations — of sending off 
the cows to' the 1 pasturage, of arranging them 
before they were milked, of tying the calves to 
their pegs, of milking the cows and of disposing 
of tHe milk in the fashion of dairy-maids, — 
are still performed with punctilious care by 
a modern gentleman who cannot understand them, 
though he is impressed with a sense of mystery. 
In the animal-sacrifice, the agricultural • and the 
domestic operations for the preparation, of a 
PurocMsha in the fashion of a house-wife are retained. 
But social progress is shewn. A Yupa or a shaft 
of timber is added. Its preparation requires some 
knowledge of carpentry. Thus Shilpas or arts are 
added . 2 But a perfect gentleman of the modern 
times is represented in the Soma-sacrifice, though 
the agriculturist and the simple artist are not 
forgotten. The prince — Soma — visits the house of 
the sacrificer. He is reoeived as a distinguished 


1 This was a necessary qualification even during the period of 
invasion. But then there were many ways of acquiring distinction, 
such as valour or exploration. Now there was almost only one — the 
performance of a sacrifice and exhibition of one’s power. 

2 The Shilpas are often mentioned and commended in the Brfthmawa- 
iiter&ture. . 
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guest. His rank impresses the sacrificer, his family, 
and his friends. This is a characteristic sacrifice 
of this period. Brahmanaspati represents the 
Brahma or the power of knowledge, and of course, 
the power of the Br&hmawas or priests. Soma 
represents the Ksatra or the power of war, and 
of course, the power of the warriors. Thus the 
leader of the warriors, the great king, visits the 
representatives of knowledge, and hospitality is 
shewn to him. Whatever th6 power of the 
Brahmawas or priests, or of Vaishyas or merchants 
may be, they must look up to a court for distinc- 
tion in society. The Soma-sacrifice symbolizes the 
magnificence of a princely visit. The influence of 
an institution can be easily estimated by the power 
it exercises over the language, literature, philosophy, 
manners, and customs of a nation. The influence 
of sacrifices was great, because they were the 
direct means .of reputation ; and no element • in 
human nature is more powerful than the desire of 
public approbation. The means of the sacrificer 
M^ere known to the community : his generosity was 
published : his gold and silver plates were exhibited. 
Thus vanity conduced to the development of 
sacrificial institutions. The sacrificer often in the 
course of his sacrifice made strong declarations 
against his enemy. This was a kind of public 
speech perhaps made in reply to some one. The 
wife and the grown-up sons of the lord of an united 
family had an ample opportunity of showing them- 
selves off. The first had to co-operate with her 
husband, — the lord and patriarch of the little com* 
munity. When more than one wife lived under the 
same roof, the conscious importance and declared 
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superiority of the one allowed to participate in the 
sacrifice, could be easily imagined. On particular 
occasions, the sons were mentioned by name. As 
many small sacrifices as can correspond to, the 
desires of man, are described in the literature of 
the period. The nation believed in their efficacy, 
and the priests performed them. If male tissue 
failed, the spn-sacrifice 1 was performed. If poverty 
threatened, the Wealth-sacrifice was performed. If 
an opponent' annoyed a gentleman, a defeat-sacri- 
fice was performed. These small sacrifices are too 
many to be mentioned. Heaven 2 or happiness was 
secured’by a big-sacrifice, and heaven is naturally 
sought by man. Some expensive sacrifices lasting for 
days .and directly leading the sacrificer to heaven 
elicited much interest. The Br&hmafia aspired after 
the power of knowledge, and performed some sacrifice 
for accomplishing his object, though he..toolf great 
care not to neglect the means. The Ksatriya per- 
formed such sacrifices as brought much wealth to 
Brfihmaraas. His riches, his generous simplicity, 
his impulsive credulity, his inordinate desire for 
military distinction, the extension of his dominion's, 
and his propensity to carnal indulgences, — all 
these developed interesting phases in . social 
institutions. Music entertained the sacrificer and 
his followers. Soma was abundantly prepared. 
The beverage was sought by ‘the priests with 
avidity. And animal food was distributed with 
care to all connected with a sacrifice. The priests 
directed the warriors in sacrifices, and the warriora 

1 These sacrifices are described under the head of Kftznyeari in 
the Taittirtya-Sanhitft and Br&hmana. 

* See the Appendix. 
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enriched the priests. The one displayed impulsive 
bravery and courage in a battle-field : the other 
gradually possessed the power of direction, *of 
scheming, of practical application of means to an 
end/ In the contact of the warrior and the priest 
at the time of sacrifices, lay the germ of a great 
revolution. The permanent settlement in the 
country conquered by their ancestors, the subjuga- 
tion of the barbarous races, the reduction to 
slavery of such as fast succumbed ’to the * demon- 
strative and self-asserting power of the Aryas, the 
fertility of the soil, the forests in which every variety 
of game abounded, cheerful nature and beneficent 
gods of the days of prosperity — all these contributed 
to the preponderance of the sacrificial institutions, 
and the sacrificial institutions were fraught with 
serious consequences to the Aryan society of this 
period^ 

The period of Brahmavadins— a period of prosperity. 

They considered this world to be happy — a 
feeling which general prosperity alone can 
engender . 1 The predominant feature of the 
national aspirations was the senso of having 
already accomplished a great feat and worked out 
their destiny. The nation now felt that it was 
endowed with great powers. The beverage — Soma — 
was exalted into a prince, whose advent was a great 


l Vide (I. 13.) of the Aitareya-Br&hm&Tia, which comments on a 
Mantra of the Taittiriya-SanhitA This is a proof that the Taittiriya- 
Sanhitt existed prior to the Aitareya-Br&hmana. This earth is called 
Bhadra. This world is superior (Shrey&n). 
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occasion o£ rejoicing. Attempts made by the 
whole nation at new acquisitions are not disoernible 
in the literature of the period; but the fear 
of losing what they had already acquired often 
overpowered their minds. The formula , — il He 
who knows this has a firm footing here,” is often 
repeated. It is . the refrain, the burden qf the 
whole Aitareya-Brahmawa. Even in modern times, 
a prosperous nation, once enterprising, spirited and 
adventurous; but now surfeited with wealth, forgeta 
its traditions, ignores its treaties, and adopts for 
its motto the formula, “ peace at any price.” The 
ancient Aryas during this period prayed to their 
gods not to grant them a victory over their 
enemies, but to give them a firm footing , 1 that 
is, to continue their prosperity. Thus their gods also 
participated in this national feeling they rested.* 
The gods of the Aryan invaders were restless, com- 
municative, and enterprising. The gods of the 
Brahmavadins desired rest and sought to conceal 
their intentions from man . 8 This life .with its 
pleasures is so important that it is put into the 
Pravargya-vessels . 4 The social institutions which 
flattered the national ideas were declared to be pre- 
valent among gods themselves. The gods of this 


1 “ Te ksemayogou kalpayanti,” ».&, “ th,ey devise or contrive 
stability and consolidation.” Vide (I. 14.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

2 u The gods (felt) that they had accomplished the Atithyeirt by 
completing the eating of III” Vide (I. 17.) of the Aitareya-BrfiuAana. 
The gods rested there. 

3 Vide the saying “ Paroksa-priyA. vai devas,” often repeated in the 
Br&hmana-literature. 

4 Vide (I. 20.) of the Aitareya-Brihmana. 
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period were divided into castes . 1 The gods of the 
Aryan invaders were above such a feeling. Sacrificed 
processes are interpreted by means of the idea 
of c$ste. The superiority of the conquerors suggests 
the idea: their vanity develops it: prosperity 
establishes it. At present the Europeans in India 
cannot but form the highest cqgte. At the time of 
the Brahmavfidins, caste was insisted on. The 
conquering Aryas recognized it as the budge of 
their social, religious, apd political* supremacy. 
Even the office of procuring Soma, and selling it, 

A 

was considered as sinful . 2 The Aryans were elated 
by their triumph over the aborigines, «nd*. their 
sense of superiority qnd self-satisfaction betrays 
itself in their utterances. Objects of this lifd were 
sought with great avidity. The Kamyes^is or 
sacrifices for them were frequently performed. 
Gold and silver were abundantly used . 3 The kings 
and their retinues marching in gorgeous processions 
were the order of the day . 4 Conquests already 


*1 According to the Vftjasaneyins, the gods are divided into four 
castes : — Agni and Brihaspati are Br&hmarcas ; Indra, Varuna, Soma, 
the Rudras, Parjanya, Yama Mrityu are the Ksaffciyas ; the Vasus, 
the RudrAs, the Adityas, Yishvedevas and Maruts are the Vaishas ; 
Pflmn is a Shfldra. Vide (I. 9.) of the Aitajeya-Br&hmana and the 
commentary of S&ya?ia. 

2 Throughout the BrAhmana-literature, the feeling of caste is 
boastfully exhibited. “ P&po hi Soma-vikray!” — “ a seller of Soma is 
a sinner,” Vide (I. 12.) of the Aitarey a- Br&hma?ia. Vide for instance, 
the Tai thirty a-Br&hmaw a (HI. 7, 6, 6.).— The three castes are only 
mentioned. The Shftdra is excluded. 

3 Vide (I. 28.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

4 “ Indra ran the race in a carriage drawn by horses, a great poise 
is a characteristic mark of the Ksafera which is of Indra,” see (IY. 

24 
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made, and the triumphs already achieved, are spoken 
of with feelings of confidence . 1 Fine women 
beautifully clad and decked with jewels displayed 
their charms . 2 Decorations were lavished upon 
little things of oommon life . 8 A great man could 
not be direotly spoken to : a request had to be 
made carefully, and much time was wasted before 
a great man could be approached . 4 Because the 
aborigines had 'submitted, and because it was a 
period of peace and .prosperity, the natural 
propensity of bragging was freely indulged in. The 
Ksatriyaa often declared that they could repel any 
attach uppn them ; 8 and that none could defy their 
powers. Silver carriages rattled away . 6 Life was 


9.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmam For the gilded cloth over the elephant 
and for dresses, gold, jewels, see (VI. 27.) and (IV. 6.) of the Aitareya- 
Brflhmawa. • 

1 Throughout the Brahman-literature, stories of conflicts between 
Devas and, Asuras are narrated— conflicts which invariably terminate 
in the triumph of the former. These stories show the feelings of 
triumph and self-complacency with which they are told. 

2 Vide (I. 29.) of the Aitareya-Bp&lima?ia. In all the Itfi-prayogus 
the wives are described as showing themselves off. 

3 Vide (VII. 1 SI) of the Aitareya-Brfihmana. 

4 Vide (II. 7.) of the Aitareya-^r&hmatta— A haughty man is men- 
tioned. “Unmattcrfi, and driptah” are used in the original. Unmattah is 
translated into a drunkard by Haug ; but he is one intoxicated with 
his prosperity. It is not, or seldom, used hi its etymological sense 
in the ancient Sanskrit literature. He is called Madyapt or Surftpi. 
Among the five great sins enumerated by Y&ska, he mentions 
Bur&p&nam and not Unm&dah. Vide (VI. 27.) of the Nirukta. 

5 Vide the last lines of (III. 41 0 of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. “ The 
sacrificer enjoys the Ksatra, the yalour, and the power (of repelling 
an attack.) 7 ' 

* Vide (VII. 18.)" of the same. ' 
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enjoyed. A variety t)f dishes and drinks was pre- 
pared . 1 The essences of milk were chiefly appreciated. 
A gentleman married more than one wife . 2 A rich 
man took many wives. Great men sitting in the 
lap of fortune are mentioned . 3 But there is one 
feeling which strongly contrasts with the feeling 
of thpse Aryas who adventurously worked their 
way to India, who were exposed to great dangers 
in their march, and who, when defeated, by their 
opponents, mustered courage, and poured out their 
hearts before Agni and Indra, asking them to aid 
them in their trials, and expressing penitence for their 
doings. The Aryan invaders considered theniselves 
to be the companions of their cattle, which are 
always mentioned in their prayers to their gods. 
The cattle and their own children are invariably asso- 
ciated with all that they cherished most in their 
songs*. They believed that man and animals were 
equally entitled to all that nature produced. They 
were co-heirs . 4 * Prosperity destroyed this feeling. 
Brahmavfidins declared that man was the strongest 
of all animals, that he was their lord, and that they 
were made for him . 6 * 8 The love, which hard-working 

1 Suet as Am»k«& and seasoned Soma. Vide for instance, (II. 30.) 

of the same. * 

2 Vide (IV. 23.). There can be polygamy, but no polyandry. 

Hence perhaps among the non-Aryas, there was the latter. 

s The origiual words are : — Vy&ptogatashrlh * * * * Krichhrft- 

davapadyft * Vide (IV. 4.) of the Aitarey a- Brihma?ia. 

* Vide for instance, (VII. 35, 12.) of the ifrk-Sanhitft — “Shan no 

arvantah shamu santu g&vah.” This spirit pervades the Hik-Sanhitft. 

8 Vide (IV. 3.) and (IV. 1.) of the A i tareya- Br&hmana— Tasm&t 
purusah pashusu pratisfAito-atti chain&nadhi cha ti^Aati — this means — 
“ Hence a man stands among the cattle, eats them and rules over 
them.” Compare this spirit with that of the itik-SanhitS. 
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peasants bear to their cattle— ^their fellow-labourers, 
as well as their supporters — now gave way to the 
feeling of superiority which chivalry and military 
glory engenders. The great goal of ambition was 
to acquire a position of importance in society, and 
the performance of sacrifices was the means 
adopted . 1 The- sacrifices subserved a national 
weakness. Jn the Vajapeya and Mahavrata sacri- 
fices, the priests took their seats cm a beautiful 
swing. While it rocked, dancing girls paraded 
their art to which music contributed its charms . 2 * 
A large pavilion was mounted on a frame-work ; 
the sacrificer took his seat on it ; it was called 
heaven. The luxury could be enjoyed by the 
opulent. Some paraded their horses ; others, their 
umbrellas. Dialogues, now considered obscene, 
were sanctioned as parts of a sacrifice . 8 Sometimes 
the priests could speak rather freely 9f the 
wives of the sacrificer himself. Modern India is 
ashamed of these things. A Brahmafta can never 
understand how they were sanctioned. But 
chivalry is not fastidious ; and an European ball and a 
dance throw light on the direction which the human 
whims and caprices can take. Thus during the 
period of th‘e Brahmavadins, the Aryas enjoyed 


1 Vide (I. 1, 5, 11.) and (II. 1.) of (he Aitareya-Brfthmaaa. 
Prosperity, firm footing, and the most distinguished place among 
one’s own people, form the ruling ambition of the people. 

2 Vide the Vajapeya and Mah&vrata prayogas. We have not got 
a copy. The information- is given to us by a distinguished Marathi 
Shrotriya — our teacher of sacrificial philosophy. 

2 See the V&jasaneya-SanhitA (XXIII. 22, 23, 24.) with the Bh&sya 

of Mahldhara, Nothing can be m6re obscene. 
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what their ancestors * had acquired. Tranquillity 
and prosperity had succeeded incessant war-fare 
and dangerous adventures. The first proved a 
direct cause of the degeneracy of the Aryas, the 
last awakened • their energies, roused their spirits, 
enlarged their vision, stirred up the deep recesses 
of their hearts, and spiritualized "their aspirations. 
The one period produced the Brahmawa-literature, 
the other ' bequeathed to humanity, a legacy of 
the Sanhita-literature, which will be the more 
appreciated, the more it is known and understood. 

The country and the tribes. 

The Aryan colonists gradually extended* their 
settlements in the North-east, which they considered 
to be the sphere of their victories . 1 But some 
enterprising Aryas had already reached the country 
between the (Ranges and the Jamna, and perhaps 
named it the Antar-Y edi 2 (the inner sacrificial 
ground) . • The centre of the Duab was possessed ; 
and small kingdoms flourished . 3 Its West, East, and 
iforth were partially occupied. Villages in the East 


1 Vide (I. 14.) of the Aitarepa-Br&hmana. The North-east is 
called aparfljitfl, — unronquered. 

2 It is still known among the orthodox learned Sh&stris as the 
Antar-Vedi. 

s Vide (VIII. 14.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. The kings in the 
N ichya* and Ap&chyas (in the West) are independent. People in the 
North about the foot of the Himalayas such as the Uttara-Kurus, 
Uttara- Madras, have no king. Those in the centre with the Vasha 
and Ushinaras have regular r&j&s. This section of the Aitareya- 
Br&bmana is important. The kingdoms in the Du&b are called the 
Pfatuthita or consolidated, 
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were thickly populated : m the West, they thought 
that there were deserts . 1 2 3 Extefisive forests everywhere 
abounded.* Some were set on fire, or caught fire, 
as the ambition of the colonists or aooident pre- 
vailed , 8 for the spirit of adventure had not become 
extinct as the travellers could find honey and 
delicious wild fruits in any quantity . 4 * A stjry of 
the whole §arth once being without any colony 
was yet told, as *the memory of the great invasion 
was yet ffesfi. 6 * * A kingdom or a colony was 
often surrounded by primeval forests abounding 
in deer and birds . 6 The pastoral mode of life 
still predominated, though it had given way to 
chivalry and a Bort of the feudal system. 
Many- of the wild tribes wore not as yet named. The 
Pancha-janah or the five classes were as they had 
been before the period of invasion — Gods, Men, 
Gandharvas with Apsar&s, Serpents and a Manes 
(Putris). A god is not the correct translation of 
Deva, which simply meant a bright* one — a dis- 
tinguished person. The Nagas were .gradually 
excluded from the pale of the Aryan polity. The 
Nisadas had not as yet made sufficient progress in 


1 Vide (III. 44.) of the Aitare^ia-Br^hmawa. 

2 Vide (III, 31.) of the same, and Vide (VI. 23.). 

3 (VII. 15.). The conflagration of a forest and the fire of an 
Agnihotrin are mentioned together and a penance named. 

4 Vide (VII. 15.) the story of Harishchandra. “ The wanderer 

finds honey and the sweet Oudumbara-fruit.” 

6 The earth was in the beginning without heir. Vide (V. 23.) 

3 In the (III. 31.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa, occurs the following : — 
“ the people always represent the interior of a kingdom”— thus showing 

that a kingdom was surrounded by forests which are mentioned in the 
same place— such forests as abounded with deer and birds. 
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civilization to aspire ' after the performance of 
sacrifices . 1 2 * Vishvamitra, or rather his legeqd, 
sanctioned the exclusion of other tribes such as the 
Pulindas and Shabaras.® Villages were prosperous 
as they could boast of seven kinds of cattle , 8 and 
the Br&hmawas who now formed the leading class 
were "asked to propitiate the gods that the Aryan 
horses, rams, ewes, and cows, might flourish . 4 * * * 
The horses as they are mentioned, indicate the 
importance still attached to them, and the progress 
the community had made towards settled life. Yet 
rams, ewes, and cows are associated with horses — a 
fact that shows that the agricultural and chivalrous 
modes of life co-existed. The patriarch and his 
sons and perhaps grandsons quietly cultivated 
their land, but when necessary, they mounted their 
horses and swords in hand, marched against their 
enemies. As yet the Br&hmana was not afraid of 
wielding a sword, nor was the Ksatriya ashamed of 
tilling the land.® But influences were at work — 
influences* too powerful not to change the social 
system, and to introduce gradually new institutions 
— the result of a change of views and aspirations. * 


1 They are mentioned in the (VIII. 11.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmawa 
as the most degraded thieves, murderers, along with savages. 

2 Vide (VII. 18.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmafta. 

s Vide (II. 17.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

* Vide (III. 34.) of the same. ^ 

° Vide (VII. 18.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmarca. The words of 

Vishvftmitra are important. “ Devar&ta has the royal superiority of 

the Jambus, and the Vedic divine knowledge of the G&thinB." Again* 

“ These my sons will be rich in cattle *and in warriors.” 
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The action of the system of sacrifices on the Aryan 
community. 

# 

Sacrifices were frequently performed. The 
composition of the stirring songs (chhandas) had 
already exercised' a powerful influence on the 
minds of the Atyas. The mode of invoking gods 
at a sacrifice had becom^ elaborate. Men, gifted 
with good intellectuality, could only succeed in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the art of 
sacrificing. Many made strenuous efforts but a 
few only succeeded. Gradually a system of 
instruction was developed. ' The teacher, by way 
of distinction, was called an Acharya. The mode 
of initiation, the rules of pupilage, and the costume 
of a pupil were necessarily attended to . 1 2 „ Vftmadeva 
taught a school which acquired a great reputation.* 
His many pupils included some highly talented 
youths, who began to cultivate literary and 
philosophical pursuits. The community, which 
attached a great importance to the performance 
of those sacrifices on which, they believed, 
depended their welfare, nay life itself, honoured 
their priests and amply patronized them. During 
this period, the Brahmavadins were the recognized 
leaders of society. Strange sacrificial problems 

1 Vide (III. 10, 9, 5.) of the Taittirlya-Brahmana. See the goat- 
skin of the Brahmacharin mentioned in (VII. 13.), and (VII. 23.) of the 
Aitareya-Brfihmana. 

2 Vide (VI. 18.) of the Aitareya-Brahm ana. First Vishvftmitra 
saw those Sampftta-mantras, V&madeva composed (asrijata) those' 
seen by Vishv&mitra. He taught them. 
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were discussed. Equally strange sacrificial dicta* 
were promulgated— dicta, it must be remembered, 
more willingly and implicitly obeyed than an act 
of a legislative council. Every Arya delighted in 
causing a sacrifice to be performed. The priests 
multiplied : their influence increased, and their 
importance in society stimulated youths to follow 
their pursuits. The Aryas, who had amp!e leisure and 
means, adopted what the priests laid down. A Doctor 
of Divinity in one sense ruled o\er “ the people,’* 
(who), says the Aitareya-Br&hmana, 3 “ follow, in 
£heir sayings, him who possesses the whole speech, 
and the full Brahma, and who has obtained un- 
disputed superiority.” Young men left their houses, 
and their parents, and dwelt with their teachers, 
submitting themselves to a rigid and stem dis- 
cipline. N&bhanedis^ta left his brothers and his 
father who was possessed of property and followed 
theological pursuits. His brothers cunningly 
sought to exclude him from a share in the 
property of his father. The story' 1 * is interesting 
as it throws much light as well on the school- 
system and its relation to the Aryan gentlemA 
who performed sacrifices, but who often required 
the services of real Doctors of Divinity like Nabhft- 
nedistfAa to help them out of theological intricacies. 


1 Such discussions, as whether Agnihotra was to be offered before 
or after the sun-set, were common. For a dictum see (II. 31.) of 
the Aitareya-Br&hmana — In the words of Haug — w He who haying 
such a knowledge should abuse or curse the Hotri after he has re- 
peated the silent praise, suffers injury.”. 

* Vide (II. 15.) of the Aitareya- Br&hma?ia. 

8 Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareya- Br&hmana, 

26 
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as on the way in which learned men were rewarded. 
A strange course is recommended to a Br&hmawa- 
youth' who failed in securing distinction as a 
scholar. “ A Br&hmaaa, who after having com- 
pleted his Yedic studies should not attain to 
any fame, should go to a forest, string together 
the stalks of - Darbha-grass with their ends 
standing upwards, and sitting on the right side of 
another Brahmafta, repeat with a loud? voice chatur- 
hotri Mantras . 1 'Sometimes Doctors of Divinity 
quarrelled. Yamadeva differed from Vishv&mitra . 2 
Both published their opinions. Sometimes a learned 
man “was ridiculed. The sons of Aitasha 3 stopped 
his mouth when he began to repeat his strange 
Mantras. Aitasha was an eccentric philosopher. He 
thought he could prolong human life by teaching 
a new way of performing a sacrifice. In an animal- 
sacrifice, different parts of the animal Mlledf* were 
carefully allotted to different priest^. The know- 
ledge of the parts constituted an important branch 
of study, the history of which is thus narrated in 
the Aitareya-Br&hmawa 4 : — “ This division of the 
^crificial animal was invented by the i?i,si Deva- 
bhaga, a son 'of Shruta. When he was departing 
from this life, he did not entrust (the secret to any 
one.) But a supernatural being communicated it to 
Girija, the son of Babhru. Since his time men 
study it.” The performance of sacrifices to which 

1 Vide (V. 23.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

2 Vide (VL 18.) of the same. The names of Bharadvija, VasisMa, 
and Nodh&s are mentioned in this connection. 

» (VI. 33.) of the Aitareya-Brfihmana mentions Aitasha— a Muni. 

« Vide (VII. 1.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 
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every Aryan gentlenlan paid particular attention 
and on which he spent as much wealth as might 
be necessary, paved the way for the aggrandizement 
'and supremacy of Brahmanas, — as yet only the 
educated Aryas, for Yishvamitra, though a warrior, 
took a prominent part as a teacher, and Vasis<Aa, a 
teacher of reputation, taught #lso his own pupils. 
But throughout the Aitareya-Brahmana, there is not 

even a fainf indication of their inveterate hostility. 

* 

y 

The general condition of Society. 

The condition of theology, philosophy, literature, 
and folklore, point to the conclusion tTiat society 
had become artificial, and its modes of thought and 
forms of aspirations had been secularized by 
prosperity, ease, and the sense of triumph. First, we 
will gxamine the general condition of society. 
The patriarchal system prevailed. The father ^as 
the judge as* well as the law-giver. He could 
divide the ancestral property in any way he liked. 
The stories of Nabkanedis£Aa or Vishv&mitra support 
this statement. Necessarily the mother — the wi£e 
of the patriarch 1 — possessed a grea£ influence, in 
exercising which, she often showed a proneness to 
quarrelsomeness . 2 She had preference of all the 
female members of the family, for she could take 
her meal before* her sisters-in-law . 3 In modern 


1 Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareya-Br&hma/ia. “ By an adjudicator and 
arbitrator, they meant their father/' 

2 Vide (III. 24.) of the Aitareya-Br&hma/ta. “ Then hie wife does 

not quarrel with him in his house.” 4 

3 Vide (III. 37.) of the Aitareya’-Br&hmana, 
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Indian society, her position is inferior to that of 
her sisters-in-law. Though women possessed a great 
influence over their husbands, they did not freely 
converse with them — a practice essential to modesty, 
which imparts delicate grace to beauty. Pr&sab& — a 
beloved wife of Indra — said to the gods who asked 
her a question 1 “ I will give you an answer 
to-morrow, for women ask their husbands, (and) 
they do so daring the night” 'when they 
can give lectures behind the curtain, and 
persuade their lords to accede to their wishes and 
to sanction their whims. Sons were preferred to 
daughters, for prayers were often offered to gods 
to grant them racy warriors — a name by which the 
youths in the family were known. Grand and special 
preparations for celebrating a marriage were made. 
The para-nymphs gathered in numbers, to whom 
torches showed the way, and who walked in a 
procession . 2 The marriage-gifts (vahatu) were 
paraded as the procession moved towards the house 
of the bride-groom. The gifts often consisted 
even of a thousand cows. Hospitality was the rule 
c£ life, and guests were received with great 
oeremony : 8 cows were specially killed for them : 
baths, water," and food (Madhuparka 4 ) were offered 
to them. The dishes consisted of milk and its 

■--■ " ■ ■ - y — — ■ ■■ ■ 

1 Vide (III. 22.) of the same. 

2 Vide (IV. 7.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana : — u Praj&pati gave his 
daughter Sftryfc S&vitrt in marriage to the king Soma.” 

8 Vide (II. 20.) of the Aitareya-BrAhmana. 

4 The statements about the Madhuparka are based on the descrip- 
tion of the Atithya-wri, for Madhuparka is not mentioned by name in 
the Br^hmana -literature. 
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preparations- Soma, When mixed with milk, made 
an excellent beverage. The Risis attributed to > it 
their conquests and their knowledge. The 
Brahmav&dins worshipped it. As is natural, the 
birth of a child produced feelings of delight in the 
family, “ because parents say in their conversations 
about, a child when it is born : — ‘ It has the desire 
of. listening (to us) 1 : it is very attentive, (see) it 
endeavours td raise its neck, then its hand.’,” Thus 
many a tender thought w?,s expressed, and many a 
kind wish, entertained. Next to the members of the 
family, the cattle attracted special attention. Their 
pasture-grounds were carefully looked after . 2 * 
Large sheds were erected for their accommodation.* 
The rights in the property of land or cattle- were 
thoroughly developed. There was sometimes a 
cause of difference between families and clans. 
The Aitareya-Brahmaua 4 observes that even here 
(in affairs of g daily life) people say when they 
quarrel : — “ As far as the right of possession is 
concerned, this is ours.” The right of possession 
was the right of property — a principle which 
still rules our transactions, as possession is 
nine-tenths of law. The right c£ primogeni- 
ture was established. The relations naturally 
enough raised difficulties, which the sharp- 
ness and intelligence alone of the first-born 
could overcome. *The first-born was the natural 


1 Vide (III. 2.) of the same, 

2 Vide (IV. 27.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana : for Tura, the son of 
Kava*a, knew some customary rules. 

2 Vide (III. 24.) of the same. 

* Vide (III. 28.) of the same. 
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as well as reoognized leader of the family — an 
important factor of a clan. 1 “ He who has such a 
knowledge is acknowledged as the first-born and 
leader. All his relations agree as (to his right)” to 
the leadership.” Again the gods, the Aitareya- 
Brahmana remarks, (once) did not acknowledge 
Indra’s right of primogeniture and leadership.* The 
principle of clanship predominated and exercisecj a 
more ppwerful ‘influence than caste 1 itself. The 
Br&hmafias were divided ipto clans, because a boy of 
the Angiras-clan could not be adopted into a, family 
of the Bharatas. 2 The Paingyas differed from the 
Kousftakas as to the customs of the new or full 
moon sacrifices. 3 The castes of the Vaishyas and 
Shftdpas were fixed, for no real Vaishya or Shftdra 
ever attempted to raise his head and aspire after 
equality with the Brahmawa or Ksatriya. But the 
Brahma and the Ksatra or the status® of a 
Bnahmawa and that of a Ksatriya wpre soluble and 
interchangeable. It was by a series of political 
artifices, to be noticed in the sequel, that the two 
castes were separated. The memory, that the king 
of the Aryas was elected, lingered among the higher 
classes. 4 Tha general tendency of the Ksatriyas 
was to devfilop into princes, whose right to the 
throne was hereditary. T3ut a prince might own 
only a castle, some land for pasturage, a number of 
cattle, and some followers, and* might rule over a 


1 Vide (IV. 25.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

2 (VII. 17.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmatta the story of Shunahshepa. 

3 Vide (VJJ. U.) of the same. 

4 Vide (f. J.4) “ The dev&s said, it is on account of our having 
3 g§ king, that the Asuras defeat us.’ Let ps elect a king* All consented.” 
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few miles only. Every Ksatriya was a Kaja. They 
seldom fought with one another. The idea 'of an 
empire divided into tributary principalities was 
formed. 1 The Ashvamedha-sacrifice, which pro- 
claimed to the Aryan world the triumphs of a 
prince and his political paramountcy, was sometimes 
performed. The Aryan princes, ^instead of waging 
bloody wars among themselves, enjojed in peace 
and luxury the fruits of the conquests made by 
their ancestors. Their habits • wer6 gradually 
changed. Agricultural pursuits were carefully 
followed, but the Vaishyas were separated from the 
ruling-classes — the Brahmawas and Ksatrijas-*-by a 
social gulf which difference of habits, pursuits, and 
tastes cannot but create. The customs of pasturage 
were fixed. The Shfidras attempted to please their 
Aryan lords by their submissive industry and 
enforced obedience. 2 3 The Ksatriyas abandoned 
themselves to luxuries, and indulged in the gratifi- 
cation of th§ir passions. Their conscience, which 
now and*then produced in them the sense of their 
sins and caused uneasiness, was quieted by a sacri- 
fice in which sometimes sins were confessed, and a 
great stress on the removal of a moral stain was laid.* 1 
The Ksatriyas drove in rattling carriages which 
were gaudily ornamented^ and costly metals like 
gold and silver were not spared. 4 If rivers in 


1 Vide (VII. 34.) From all direction^ he (a king) exacts tribute, hie 

kingdon* becomes strong, and iB not to be shaken. 

3 Vide the Kuamftoida and Gana-homa as described in the Taitti- 
riya- Aran/aka. Vide (IV. 22.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

s Vide (HI. 2, 3, 9.) and (III. 3, 11, 2.) of the Taittirtyn-Brlhmasfa. 
Then in front, the Western Shfidras are known (fcvasyanfci). 

* Vide the foot-notes already given. * 
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their territories threatened to oppose an obstacle, 
they were either bridged 1 over or crossed in boats . 2 3 
Elephants were tamed, and their trappings, while 
they conduced to convenience, were gorgeous and 
suited the dignity of the princely driver . 8 Regular 
warfare is mentioned by way of an illustration. 
But attacks were made on neighbouring foregts in 
which the aboriginal tribes still lurked ; and some 
animals, in which their property consisted, were 
wrested "from them and triumphantly exhibited to 
the Aryas as booty . 4 The princes or rather power- 
ful Ksatriyas paraded their influence which neces- 
sarily depended on the number of their followers. 
Ornaments of gold had superseded the armour, 
which the Aryas who invaded India wore, and 
commended. Chivalrous and predatory life 
gradually passed away. Carpets fringed with gold 
were spread . 5 The princes took their ser.ts on 
them and awarded prizes to the swiftest runner, 
and foot-races excited a great interest among the 
Aryas . 6 But the general sentiment was much 
refined, as the Brahmarca shrank from killing a 
sacrificial animal though his legitimate and essential 
function . 7 The Aryas naturally enough boasted of 


1 A bridge mentioned in (III. 35.) of the Aitareya-Brtbmana. It 
is called Setu, and is used in connection with tarana or crossing. 

2 Vide (IV. 13.) of the same. The word ndvou is used as connected 
with tarati. 

3 Elephants had been used even during the period of invasion as 
mentioned in the last chapter. 

4 Vide (II. 25.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

6 Vide (VII. 18.) of the same. 

• Vide (IV. 7.) of the same. 

7 The Shamita gradually ceased to be a Br&hmawa. 
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tbeir polished manners, which could not but contrast 
favourably with those of the ShMras . 1 

The Brahma^as, Ksatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shftdras, how 
* characterized in the literature of the times. 

The Br&hmanas 2 “ are ready to take gifts, 
thirsty after drinking Soma, hungry of eating food, 
and ready to roam about everywhefe according 
to their pleasure.” u They formed, a .fraternity .” 3 
This picture is not at all flattering. But the Aryan 
community honoured their priests, and though 
they hankered after food, drink, and the megns of 
procuring them, yet they commanded respect and 
attention to their wishes. “ The Ksatriya then is 
in the Ksattra, and the royal power represented 
by the Nyagrodha over the trees, is then placed 
in him. Just as the Nyagrodha tree has, by means 
of its descending roots, a firm footing on the earth 
(for it is multiplied in this way), the royal power 
of a Ksatriya who enjoys, when sacrificing, this 
portion (as food) has a firm footing, and his rule 
cannot be overthrown .” 4 The passage quoted 


1 Head the remark of Shunali-shepa to his father : “ what is not 
found even in the hands of a Sbftdsa, one has seen in thy hand, the 
knife (to kill thy son with).” Vide (VII. 17.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmana* 

2 Vide (VII. 29.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

s Br&hmanata is Br&lim ana-hood and not a Brahmanical fraternity, 
as tianslatedby Hang. In this connection see the Sutras (IV. 2, 
42-43.) ^f P&mni. 

* Vide (VII. 31.) of the Aitareya-Briihmana. The translation of 
Martin Haug quoted here may be compared with our translation — 
(t Then indeed he causes the Kaatra-power of the plants and trees 
(VanaBpatis) to be placed in himself (who is) a Kaatra, that is, a Ksatri- 
ya. As the Nyagrodha (ficus Iudica) by descending shoots stands firm 
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discovers two facts, — first, the Ksatriya princes were 
anxious to consolidate their power and to perpetuate 
their rule ; secondly, the Br&hmawas possessed the 
means of the stability of a Ksatriya, which depended 
on the due performance of sacrifices. The Vaishyas 
live, “ paying taxes to a king (not their own) to be 
enjoyed by others^ and are oppressed according to 
the pleasure of the king.” 1 “ The Shfidras are to 
Berve others, to be beaten and expelled according 
to the pleasure of their masters.” 2 They were the 
slaves of the Aryas, whose treatment of the Shfidras 
cannot but be considered mild, when it is compared 
with that which was the inevitable lot of the negro- 
slaves in America at the hands of the European 
Aryas. of modern times. Tho-history of the Shftdra- 
slaves reproduced itself in that of the negro-slaves. 
But liberty and social status were gradually con- 


(pratisiAati) m the ground, (so the Ksatriya stands firm) in (his rule), 
for his rule not to be disturbed becomes powerful, when a Ksatriya- 
sacrificer eats thus this portion.” Martin Haug’s translation is 
always too free, if not lax, to be of any use from a historical point of 
view. 

1 Vide (VII. 29.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmawa. Compare again our 
translation with w that quoted in the text. “ He is a tax-payer to 
others, to be worked (literally to be enjoyed or eaten) by others as 
they desire, (and) to be subjugated.” It will be seen from the 
comparison of the two translations what the value of Haug’s transla- 
tion is. Yet he deserves credit, for he is the only European who 
attempted to study the intricate sacrificial system, the difficulties of 
which become discernible by the failure of a hard-working scholar 
like Dr. Martin Haug. 

3 He "is a menial slave (pre*yas), to be made to stand upas 
his master desires, and to be killed (Vadhyas) as he pleases or desires.” 
This is our translation, Compare it with the one in the text. It is 
£>r, Martin Haug’s, 
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ceded to the Shfidras ih ancient India by the ancient 
Aryas, as the Shfidras were found qualified ; whilp a 
bloody war alone, waged for years, could emancipate 
the negro-slaves from a bondage which had not one 
palliating circumstance about it. Thus the Aryan 
community was stratified ; its rules of life were fixed : 
its aspirations were petrified : ..they had become 
stjff, immovable, and clang to the objects of life 
to which thdy happened once to be directed: their 
intellect was warped and,lost its powers of reason- 
ing as well as of conception : their fancy revelled 
in drawing grotesque pictures of the sacrifice and 
its glories. Every social institution was acti&cially 
worked. Prosperity, which followed the settlement 
of the Aryas in the fertile valleys of the* great 
rivers and the subjugation of the aborigines, pro- 
duced this result. The influence of mere material 
prosperity" on a nation, however enterprising and 
adventurous, is seldom duly estimated. Yet the 
Spaniards succumbed to its influence. The court 
of a Ksatriya-prince was now the chief centre of 
activity. The Brahmawa developed his plans of 
self-aggrandizement there, and by means of sacri- 
ficial dicta, promulgated social rules and laws : the 
Yaishya brought his costly commodities, either for 
sale, or as presents to the prince: the Shfidra- 
slaves implicitly obeyed their masters. The 
Ksatriya leader could exalt any body he liked ; if he 
condescended to give a drink from the goblet he 
used,*he conferred a great honour . 1 Though osten- 
tatious and luxurious, he paid attention to the 
administration of justice, for he is said to have 


i Vide (III. 30.) of the Aitarey a- Brahma?) a. 
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revised His judgments. *The influence of the 
Brahma^a, though exercised indirectly and imper- 
fectly, was really great. 

The influence of the Brdhmanas. 

We have pointed out how a sacrifice was 
esteemed, aijd what its bearing on the national life 
was. The sacrifice cannot be separated from the 
priests or *Brahmawas» and the sacrificer. The 
relation between these three is the key to the 
appreciation of the moral, intellectual, and political 
forces which moulded society. The dictum was 
fearlessly published. “ In the priest rests the whole 
sacrifice, and the sacrificer in'the sacrifice .’’ 1 Nothing, 
in performing a sacrifice, could be omitted. Nothing 
could be hastily done. Every thing, even to the 
laying down of a sacrificial vessel, was to be arranged 
systematically . 2 Another dictum made the services 
of a priest absolutely necessary 3 : — What is com- 
plete in form, that is successful in the sacrifice.” 
The power of a Mantra was supernatural. By 
means of it, a priest could accomplish anything 
for the sacrificer . 4 “ This Prauga Shastra represents 
the vital airs, the Hota addresses this recitation to 
seven deities, for there are seven vital airs in 


1 Vide (II. 32.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. The original words 
are u ifttviji hi sarvo yajnah pratis^itah (yajne yajamftnah).” 

2 “ What is complete in form, * * that is successful in a sacrifice” — 
these words are repeated often and often in a Br&hmana-work. Vide 
for instance, (I. 30.) of the same. 

a Vide (III. 45.) of thS same. . 

* Vide (III. 3.) of the same. 
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the head. By doing so, the Hotfi places the vital 
airs in the head (of the sacrifice).” This passage 
serves two purposes : — it pointB out the logical 
method of the Brahmavadins, whose special forte was 
metaphor and analogy not based on facts, but often 
fanciful and far-fetched : and it directly shows the 
powe&of the priests. The whole Brahmana-literature 
abpunds with such passages. The sectiop (III. 7.) of 
the Aitarey a- Brahmana is specially important in 
this connection. “ At thip (the sacrific'e) the Hota 
may just do with the sacrificer as he pleases.” 
For a Mantra is a Yajra (a thunder-bolt), in 
consequence of its being pronounced in a loud and 
strong voice by the Hota. With it he strikes, 
whenever he pleases, a blow to his enemy and 
adversary, who is to be put down by him, in order 
to put him down.” 1 The Mantra-weapons could not 
be wielded* by those who were not priests. 2 “ The 
Vasaf-kara is a weapon. The weapon is like a flash 
when one strikes with it without having conjured its 
evil effects. Not every one knows how to conjure 
it, nor its place ” A Mantra could fulfil any desire : 
life itself could be prolonged : things lost could be 
recovered : victory could be gained .in a battle : 
prosperity itself could be secured. The Hota could 
not be abused or cursed, fbr he possessed the power 
of injuring his enemy. These dicta were important, 


i Vi$e (III. 7.). Our translation is. — “It (Vasaf-k&rah) (is) a Vajra. 
It strikes that that deadly blow (Vadham) to the enemy (an opponent) 
to prostrate him who is to be prostrated {oi him) for him.” That that 
bo repeated shows emphasis. The translation as quoted is given by 
Dr. Haug. 

a Vide (III. 8.) of the same. 
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for a sacrifice was publicly ‘performed in-as-much 
as all the leading priests and householders were 
present on the occasion 1 — ■“ a sacrifice being per- 
formed for the whole assembly.” The priests 
attached special importance to precedence of "place 
and position at a sacrifice 2 : — “the Hota here has 
been behind the Sama-singers, and ceded his f%me to 
the UdgSta v He has fallen from his place, and will 
also fall from it.'” The necessary consequence of 
the honour paid to priests and of the importance of 
a sacrifice was — priests, who sought to benefit 
themselves, multiplied. Thje priests are classified iu 
the Aitareya-Brahmawa — (1) greedy and self-seeking 
pries£s,'who seek to officiate at a sacrifice by inspir- 
ing fe^ar, and (2) ill-reputed priests. 3 The Br&hmawas 
or priests were not weak. A strong Bahvrich or a 
JJig-vedi Brahmana is mentioned. 4 The whole Aryan 
community was connected with the sacrifice. The 
Brahma or the power of Brahmawas, which consisted 
in learning, was joined to the Ksatra or the power of 
the Ksatriyas, which consisted in bravery and 
strength by means of a sacrifice. Thus it will be 
seen that the power which the priests acquired over 
the Ksatriyas and Vaishyas was great, for they 
were not only sacrifices who could wield the 
weapons of Mantras, but< distinguished theologians, 
philosophers, and literary men. 


1 The section (III. 13.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa is important. 

2 Vide (II. 22.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmana. 0 

8 Vide (III. 46.) of the same : the three defects in a sacrifice are— 
Jagdha, Olrna and V&nta— these are fully explained as applying to 
priests. 

4 Vide (II. 36.) of the same. 
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Theology of the period. 

Old myths are narrated with new seriousness for 
illustrating a part of a sacrifice. Such additions as 
are necessary for imparting to them sacrificial 
significance are fearlessly made. But there are 
some myths, which, being ancient as they are 
simple and pastoral, throw a light on the pre-Vedic 
pefiod. The^e are examined in the first chapter. 
We will reproduce here one froiip. *tho Talttiriya- 
Brahmaraa, in the form in Vhch it is given in Muir’s 
original Sanskrit texts.” 1 

“ Agastya was immolating bulls to the Maruts ; 
these bulls Indra carried off. The Marut&^Pan at 
him brandishing a thunder-bolt. Agastya and 
Indra pacified them with the Kaya Shubhiya,” 
(referring to R, V. (I. 165, 1.) of which the first verse 
begins* with the words Kayd Shublia ). “Indra 
invited them to the ceremony when pacified, for 
the Kaya ShubM is used for pacification. Hence 
these bujls are to be offered to Indra and the 
Maruts.” The story supports an established 
sacrificial custom. The Aitareya-Brahmawa (IV. 1.) 
declares : — “ The gods provided the thunder-bolt 
for Indra, by the first day’s (ceremony). By the 
second day’s they moistened it. By the third day’s 
they gave it to him. On the fourth day he hurled 
it%” 2 “ The gods instituted a remedial sacrifice. The 
Ashvins were the physicians. So also was Sarasvatt 
with speech. They imparted strength to Indra.” 
The T aittiriy a- Sanhita and Br&hmawa, as they 

1 Vide 154 pago of VoL V. of tyluir’a Texts. 

2 Vide the Shatapatha Brdhmana (XII. 7, 1, 10.) and (XII. 8, 8, 
1.), Muir’s Texts, Vol. V., page 94. 
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are known at present, form one whole, which 
contains all the necessary information of the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and his subordinates. 
The Aitareya-Brahma?ia does not give any informa- 
tion of the duties of the priests, who work with the 
Adhvaryu, or of the Adhvaryu himself. It intention- 
ally withholds it. It supplies necessary information 
of the duties of 'fhe Hota, Brahma and Udgata, as 
well as of their subordinates. The three treatises — 
the Tait'tiriya-SanhM, the Taittiriya Brahmawa,when 
the latter was not divided from the former, and the 
Aitareya-Brahmawa constitute one sacrificial system, 
different parts of which dove-tail into one another. 
A sabfifice like the Agnistoma can be performed, 
when^the three are read together, but the three 
were not composed about the same time. We havo 
expressed our opinion about their composition and 
chronology in the first chapter. The composition 
of the Shatapatha as well as of the Vajasaneya- 
Sanhita belongs to the Acharya-period, and will bo 
referred to in the fourth chapter of this Essay. 
At the time of the invasion of India by the Aryas, a 
great intellectual revival and moral upheaval took 
place. The gods were praised with a new vigour ? 
and hundreds of stories about theha were told. A 
great poet is only a representative of a fry of small 
poets, who in their turn prepare the national mind 
for appreciating the songs of their leader, as they 
can easily come in close contact with the inmates of 
every family. The great poet only embellishes 
by his genius every story which the different 
sections of society delight in narrating on every 
auspicious occasion of life. Thus the stories 
narrated by recognised poets like Homer of the 
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Greeks, or the -Risis of -the ancient Aryas, form the 
superior literature, venerated by the people-' The 
stories of the inferior poets form the folklore which 
is the only intellectual food of the common 
peoplfe. The Eik-Sanhita represents the higher 
literature. The Brahmanas reproduce the folklore. 
The invention of a story is the peculiar business of 
a real poet, — a story that commands and enslaves 
the" attention»of its hearers. • 

The myths, which float jn a nationality, form the 
real back-bone of theology. When the myths are 
only remembered and do not excite the feelings, 
which they could excite in the days of their ptnver, 
theology must be said to have lost its hold. The 
modern Arya in India does not understand the 
significance of the myths of the sacrificial period, 
is not moved by them, and cannot attempt to live 
the life they commend. Mutatis Mutandis, the 
same observation may be made of modern religions 
like that of the Chinese, or of the Jews, or of the 
Mahomedans. But the process of the inflexi- 
bility of myths commenced in India as soon as 
the race of the Risis died out. The Brahmavadins 
could not realize their expressions at unce poetical 
and transcendental. They paraphrased them into 
the concrete ideas of comnfon life. Heaven, which 
a Risi could not realize, and which transcended his 
powers of expression , 1 was considered by the 
Brahmavadins to be as solid as the earth , 2 its 
distance from which is specified . 3 Three Lokas or 

1 Vide the last but one hymn of the ninth Maracfala. It gives a 
description of heaven. 

2 Vide (III. 25.) of the Aitareya-BrahmaMa. 

3 Vide (II. 17.) of the same, 

27 
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seven 1 2 Lokas (higher regions) are mentioned. 
Concrete sacrifices performed by the hand were the 
means of attaining to it. The iiisi, conscious of the 
perpetual struggle between his good and evil minds, 
humiliated himself in the presence of his God, and 
sought to remove the stain of sin by fervidly praying 
to Him. 4 The Brahma was once a prayer — puoh a 
prayer as moved the heart and filled the head of its 
utterer. The Brahma was now the knowledge whioh 
a Brahmavadin possessed. The Brahma was now the 
learning. The Brahma was now a pious Brahmana. 
The ifisi struggled hard to express the notion of 
eternity and infinity in time or space. His hymns of 
Aditi ' inspire a reader even at this distance of time : 
Aditi o in the mouth of a theologian of this period 
is simply this : — “She is what is born : She is what 
is to be born. By repeating musically (I. 89, 
10.) R. S., the sacrificer either obtains catfele or a 
firm footing in the world, or the Hota places a two- 
legged sacrificer among the four-leggad animals.” 3 
The Brahmavadin, who sees and realizes the worldly 
prosperity of the Aryas, cannot understand the 
spiritual strains of the /ftsis. His interpretation is 
of the flesh. The Risi often and often prays to his 
gods to forgive his sins and characterizes his intellect 
as poor and weak. The Brahmavadin tells a story 
of a battle between the Asuras and the Devas, and 
concludes it with the dictum : — 5‘ The enemy, the 
incarnate Sin (P&pman), the adversary of him who 
has such a knowledge, perishes by himself.”^ The 


1 Vide (II. 17.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

2 See the poem in the first chapter. 

3 Vide (III. 31.) of the Aitareya-Br&h maraa. 

* Vide (HI. 39.) of the Aitar ey a- Er&hma/ia. 
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J?isi was always afraid of the powers of the evil 
principle which he called Nirriti or Satan. IJiS 
hymns are spiritual ; their form is abstract. The 
BrahmavMin describes the way in which a sacri- 
ficial Shastra is to be repeated, and concludes it 
thus 1 : — “ Nirriti (the goddess of destruction) is 
lurking with her cords, thinking; xof casting them 
roijnd (the Hota). The Hota wrests also from the 
hands of Nirriti her cords, and puts them down when 
repeating this Dvipada vgrse, by'whicfi means he 
comes offin safety.” The idea of a JZisi, as entertain- 
ed by a Brahmavadin, is not correct. The /?isi often 
calls himself a poet, a singer, a bard, an intellectual 
person, a muni, or one absorbed in thought, or a 
worshipper . 2 3 4 The Brahmavadin characterizes him 
“as lean, long, and pale ,” 2 and confounds him with a 
Yati* or an ascetic, who is almost for the first time 
mentioned, and who had begun a reaction against 
the lifeless sacrificial formulae and acts . 5 The iftsi 


i Vide (IV. 10.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

* The /2isi often calls himself a kavi, a githin, a g&yatrin, a medli&- 
vin, an arkin, or as in (X. 183, 1.) li. S., “I saw thee knowing or 
known by the mind — thee produced from tapas, t>r triumphing in 
tapas.” 

3 Vide (III. 49.). Bharadv&ja is (felled a iZisi. Agni stands up and 
characterizes him. 

4 Vide (VII. 28.) of thg Aitareya-Br&hmana. “ Yatibhyah” occurs in 
(VIII. 3, 9.) R. 8. S&yana interprets it into ascetics whose wealth waa 
transferred to Bhrigu. In the Aitareya-Brdhmana, they are said to 
be thrown before wolves. Thus the Yatis were persecuted, see the 
fourth Chapter of this Essay, para — Asceticism. The section (VII. 13.) 
of the Br&hmana gives a picture of a Yati — dirt, hides, and hair growing. 

A thinker interprets (I. 164, 39.) R. S. and declares that the 
mysterious S&vitra has nothing to do with the iftk-hymns, or Yajufc- 
hymns, or with the S&ma-songs. See (III. 10, 9, 14.) of the Taittirlya- 
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sang in stirring strains of thd power and functions 
of the sun — now characterized as the nourisher 
(Ptisan), now as the great producer (Savitri), 
now as the refulgent day (Stirya), and now as the 
celestial light (Mitra). The Brahmavadin mentions 
all the inspiring epithets of the sun as they are 
to be found in the Aliks 1 and bases his own dictum 
upon them 2 .* — “He (the sun) is all these (forms). 
Among the metres (sacred verses) this (Hansavati 
verse) is, as it were, his most expressive and clearest 
form. Thence the Hota, whenever he makes the 
Dtirohawam, makes it with the Hansavati verse.” 
The Brahmavadin encouraged belief in magic and 
pronounced a formula of safety . 3 The Risi was 
vexedi with the magicians" of the non-Aryas and 
prayed to his god to overcome them. To the 
Afisi each god was great and all-powerful. He 
prayed to him and praised him with the fervour of 
a pious man to whom the Supreme Spirit reveals 
itself. The Brahmavadin could not understand the 
unlocalized and soluble characterization of. the gods 
as made by the i?isi. He establishes a concrete 


Br&hmawa. The '‘thinker is probably Bharadv&ja, mentioned in 
(III. 10, 11, 3.) of the same. 

1 See (IV. 40, 5.) and (X. 1*70.) of the tfik-Sanhitl 
s Vide (IV. 20.) of the Aitareya-Br&hma?ia. 

8 Vide (III. 26.) of the Aitareya-Br£hmana — c< Preti cheti cheti” 
is the formula consisting of the words pra cha cba with iti. Then 
upon him, who may be beloved of this (gentleman), say these Mantras 
— he safely goes and safely returns. Whenever a man left his 
house, this magic-formula was pronounced at his departure to secure 
him safety in his journey. It was believed that the formula could 
accomplish the object. Such practices illustrate the spirit of the 
age. Prosperity had totally unnerved the national mind. 
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relation between them . 1 “ Praj&pati is the first 
of gods.’* “ Agni is the nearest of gods/* “ Savitri 
rules over the creatures.” “Vanina (is) the king.” 
“ Agni is the* mouth of the gods and the most 
compassionate of them.” “ Indra is the strongest, 
the most powerful, the most enduring, the most 
true of the gods, who knows begt^how to bring to 
an end any thing.” Indra or Mahendra, ^ndra-Somou 
(Indra and Serna) are pre-eminently the sacrificial 
gods. The i?isi was superstitious. But the 
Brahmavadin was more superstitious. He was 
afraid of venturing out at night : 2 he believed in 
evil omens and in the power of ominous birds or 
trees . 3 The arrow of Krishanu — a guardian of the 
Soma — cut off a toe of*the metre-Gayatri who had 
undertaken to procure Soma for the gods. The 
evils, which the superstitions of the period sanctioned, 
sprang* from the arrow of. Krishanu , 4 whose story 
is interesting in this connection. The theology of the 
period tended* to increase the power of the sacrifice 
and of the Brahmavadins, for it was concrete, that 
is, not powerful to awaken the mind or to move the 
feelings. It was such, as a period of rest, of 
inactivity, and of great prosperity, develops . 5 6 


1 Vide (VII. 16.) of the Aitareya-Brabmawa. 

2 Vide (IV. 6.) of the # Aitareya-Br&bma?ia. 

s Vide (II. 16.) and (III. 26.) of the same. 

4 The story of Krishanu in (III. 26.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana 

is important as the source of other stories and superstitions. 

6 The stories of Mah&bhwekas or coronation-ceremonies show the 
love of the Aryas for ostentation, for extravagance, for splendour, 
and the vanity of their heart. They were completely debauched 
by ease. 
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The literature of the period. 

The literature of this period discovers two new 
sides — the sacrificial G&th4s and popular stories. 
The G&th&s of the iZisis cannot be distinguished 
from their stories or their Brahmdni or their 
Mantras, or their minds . In short, they c either 
praised or prayed'; and the names of the different 
literary compositions merged into prayer or praise 
or Brahma.* At .the time of the Brahmavadins, 
the significance of praise* or prayer could not be 
realized. The predominant idea was a 'sacrifice. 
Hence the sacrificial Gathas (Abhiyajna gfitha 1 ) are 
met Wren. Popular stories are historically important, 
and w t e find them abundantly in the Ach&rya-period, 
during which the Ksatriyas like Bhisma, delighted 
in instructing their brother-Ksatriyas by the 
narration of instructive stories. 2 We will translate 
one in the fourth Chapter of this Essay. The story 
of Prajapati’s incestuous marriage* is entirely 
cosmical. It is an old story. Its nature ^eems to 
have been forgotten. It appears to have been 
believed in as real. The Acharya-philosophers 3 
attempted and proposed its analysis. The Brahmawa- 
literature recurs to the story as often as it can — a 
fact which shows that there was a tendency in the 
ancients to believe the story to be real, and to found 
upon it a social institution of marriage between 
cousins such as has obtained among the followers 
of Zoroaster. The stories persistently told throw 


i Tide (VII. 13.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana. 

* See for instance the Shdnti-parva of the Mah&bh&rata. 

8 Vide (III. 33.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 
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sufficient light on the social momentum, the direc- 
tion in which the popular mind works. The story 
of N&bh&nedisZ&a 1 2 seeks to enforce a highly important 
moral, though it circumscribes its application, — “ A 
learn&d man should never speak untruth,” The 
serpent-iZisi, Arbuda, 3 son of Kadru, helped some 
sacrificers by pointing out to thejaj, how to proceed. 
The serpents (sarpas) form a constituent part of 
the Aryan ictea of the five races bf man (Pancha- 
Jan&s). — 1. Devas, 2. Maiyisyas, 3* Ganclharvas and 
Apsaras, . 4. Serpents and 5. Manes. The Devas 
were believed to bo real and concrete. For 
instance, Agni was nothing beyond culiuaj-y or 
sacrificial fire as actually seen. The Manus-yas or 
men are placed next to gods, GandharvaS and 
Apsaras were inferior gods who ruled over forests 
and rivers. The serpents were real serpents. But 
the question is — how could a serpent-Bisi teach 
sacrifices ? It appears to us that those, who 
particularly worshipped serpents or who rather 
subsisted *on the offerings made to serpents, were 
alpo called serpents. They were inferior Aryas. 
Analogy supports this view. The worshippers 
of the Bhavani at TuZjapur in MnharasJra, — a 
respectable family of the Marathus — are known as 
Ambabai, the name of the goddess. Every Arya, 
who sought the Gandharvas or Apsaras, could not 
find them. But tKose, who brought the Soma or 
procured what the Apsaras were believed to possess, 
would* naturally be identified with the gods 


1 Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareya-Brahmana, 

2 Vide (VI. L) of the same. 
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themselves. Thus the mention of Arbuda, son of 
Kadru, a serpent-iiisi, can be explained . 1 The 
Manes (Pitris), represented those who once lived. 
We have gone into the question of the Pancha- 
Janfts at some length, because, we believe, * they 
supplied ample materials for popular stories, 
which in a particular stage of civilization 
constitute the only intellectual food, as they 
explain cosmical phenomena. They care seriously 
narrated and devoutly listened to. These stories 
are enlarged or reduced or explained away as the 
particular state of national civilization necessitates. 
During this period, every story is more or less 
sacrificial. During the Acharya-period, it is more 
or less philosophical. The short poems in praise 
of individuals (Nar&shansis) abounded. The gifts 
of princes like Janmejaya were extolled . 2 Probably 
the bards sang short stories and exercised a* great 
influence on the national mind, which their puns 
and alliterations entertained . 3 The reminiscences 
of the exploits and speculations of the great 
Aryan leaders were still fresh. Many stories of 
their wonderful doings were told. The literary 


1 The institution of the sarpa-bSli or a sacrifice to serpents men- 
tioned by Ashval&yaua supports our view. The Gandharvas were 
those who were left behind in their onward march by the- Aryas 
“ Gandh&rtofim avik&” is mentioned in the /fik-Sanhita. Gradually 
Soma could not be had for it grew on the Mtijavat. The Gandharvas 
brought it down into the plains. They were gradually distinguished 
as superior beings. The devas were present to the minds of the 
Aryas. On the Shr&ddha-day, the pitris came as they still come. 

2 Vide (VIII. 22.) of the Aitareya-JBr&hmana : the Shlokas are given. 

3 Vide (V. 4.) of the same, Alliteration is called Yiripbita. 
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leaders of the period are mentioned; but their 
chief accomplishment was a special knowledge of 
the sacrificial rites. The Angiras were confounded 
in a sacrifice, and Sh&ry&ta, son of Manu, helped 
them but of their difficulties . 1 G-aya, son of Plata, 
pronounced the Gaya-Sflkta, and “ obtained the 
favour. of the Vishvedevas, anc} conquered the 
highest world .” 2 3 “ Once a learned man, J&na- 
shruteya, a resident of a town , said to an Aikadashaksa, 
a descendant of Manutantu : — c We Yecbgnise from 
the children whether one brings the Agnihotram 
with or without the proper knowledge/ because 
Aikadashaksa had as many children as are required 
to fill a kingdom.”* He could not~*liave 
obtained the children, ff he had not performed 
the Agnihotram. The predominance of the sacri- 
ficial nutions constitutes the times of the Brahma- 
vadins % distinct period in the history of the ancient 
Aryas — a period which is fraught with political 
interest ; for the inculcation of sacrificial principles 
resulted ip. the political aggrandizement of the 
Brfihmawas as distinguished from the Ksatriyas, 
whom prosperity had intoxicated and vitiated, and 
whose morals had degenerated. The # Brahma?aas 
represent the intellectuality or the mind of the 
period, and the Ksatriyas, merely material prosperity. 
During the first period, when the Aryas invaded 
India, the Ziisis or *Kavis exercised a strong influ- 
ence on the warriors, and in many cases, the 


i Vide (IV. 32.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmajia. 

* Vide (V. 2.) of the same. 

3 Vide (V. 90*) of the same. 
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warriors sang, as well as fought. But prosperity 
had separated the intellectual classes, who delighted 
in studying and performing sacred rites from those, 
whose fore-fathers had bravely fought, who had 
found wealth in plenty, who could not engage their 
time, and who began to dissipate their energies. In 
support of thes© statements we will yet adduce 
additional evidence. 

The state nf philosophy. 

The settlement of the Aryas in the fertile valleys 
of the Ganges, and of the Indus, and their 
prosperity necessarily produced in them the 
sentiment of conscious self-importance. The Roman 
often glorified in being a Roman. The Englishman 
sometimes emphatically asserts that he is an 
English gentleman. The Chinese in the* fertile 
land of large rivers have always traced their 
descent to the gods. The same causes produced 
the same effect in ancient India at the time of 
the Brahmavadins. Their favourite god, Agni, 
was produced by friction. The generation of 
Agni was, even at the time of the Risi y compared 
to the birth of a child. The two Arams had 
been called Urvashi and 4 Purfiravas. This process 
of generation and the self-importance of an Arya 
are the keys to the interpretation of all the 
speculations of the Brahmavadins. The two 
halves of the year caused by the equinox are 
the two equal halves of man . 1 The philosophical 


1 Vide (IV. 22.) of the Aita,rey a- BrSiunarca, 
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ecstasy, spoken of by the .fiisis, “ as the paths 
which are provided with lights and made by 
absorption in meditation ,” 1 is now interpreted 
into the roads of gods (to heaven), and the 
sacrificing priest, Hota, paves these roads . 2 The 
abstract is degraded into the concrete. The sun 
never sets and never rises 3 4 : it is^yever in motion. 
But when the sun faces men most, it .bums with 
the greatest force. The knowledge of a sacrifice 

unites the sacrificer with the sun, «and lie assumes 

• 

the solar forms and enters the solar region. The 
Visuvat or equinoctial day is the head of a man 
whose both sides are equal. Man is, as it •were, 
composed of fragments. That is the reason that 
even here a suture is fbund in the midst of the 
head. What is seen actually is only true. “ If 
two men have a dispute with one another, they 
believe* him who says ‘ I have seen it by the 
exertion of (my own) eyes’. 1 The other methods 
of proofs, such as inference or analogy or testimony 
as based « on circumstantial evidence, are never 
mentioned in the Brahmana-literature. The forms 
of thought and speculation developed by the Eisis 
were not understood, nor has the mere.performance 
of a sacrifice the power to elevate tlfe mind, by 
calling forth its activities, and to appreciate abstract 
truth. The powers of the mind were directed 
towards the discovery of points of mere resem- 

1 Vide (X. 53, 6.) of the flik-Sanhitl 

2 Vide (III. 38.) of the Aitareya-Br&hma?ia. 

3 Vide (III. 44.) of the same. 

4 Vide (II. 40.) of the Aitareya-Br&bmatwi. “ chakaur vai satyam” 
has passed into a proverb. It is the' only evidence onoe accepted. 
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blances between man and the person of the sacred 
sacrifice. “ The Soma- jars are the vital airs.” 1 
** The Maitra-varuwa priest is the mind, and the 
Hotfi, is the speech of the sacrificial person.” This 
style of thought pervades the whole of the 
literature of the Brahmav&dins. “ The vital airs are 
three-fold : — air dphaled, air exhaled, and the air 
circulating in the body.*’ 2 “ The ritu-ydjas (certain 
sacrificial formulae) are the vital airs';” 3 A battle 
between Devas arid Asuras was fought. The Devas 
gained a victory, because the latter then discovered 
the silent praise (a sacrificial formula). It was 
used as a weapon. The Devas raised it, but the 
Asuras did not get aware of it. Thus the Devas 
became masters of the Asuras. 4 This way of 
interpreting past events is significant. Even battles 
were won or lost, according as the one or the 
other party happened to know certain sacrificial 
formulas. “The silent praise is the eye of the 
sacrifice. There being only one of the great words 
(Bhftr, Bhuvas, and Svar) in the silent* praise of 
every libation, it must be repeated twice, for though 
the eye is only one, it is double (in its appearance.)” 3 
The sense of this is, that though the eyes are two, yet 
only one object is seen. An interesting phenomenon 
is stated, but its use is t6 justify the repetition of 
a sacrificial formula. The Brahmav&dins could 


1 Vide (II. 28.) of the Aitareya-Brahma^a, where this „aqd the 
following passages occur. 

2 Vide (II. 29.) of the same. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Vide (II. 31.) of the earne. 

6 Vide (II. 32.) of the same. 
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not change the language of the people. Ka> a 
pronoun, used in a question, also meant happiness. 
The Brahmav&dins interpreted it into a sacrificial 
form, for Prajapati was also degraded into a mere 
sacrifice . 1 In the Shatapatha-Brahmawa every 
god represents a sacrifice. The .ffisis aspired after 
ecstatic communion of their soul^ith the powers 
above. Communion is a common id§a with the 
Brahmav&dine. But the idea # is concrete. It 
means simply bodily union . 2 The feeling of spiritual 
elevation, the absorption of the soul into itself, its 
being unfocalized, its rising superior to the flesh and 
matter — all this was now misunderstood. Commu- 
nion consisted in “ assuming the form and entering 
the body” of the sacrifice or its parts. “ He repeats 
a Yajy&-Mantra. The Yajya is rain and (rain is) 
lightning. For lightning (produces) rain, and 
rain gives • food. Thus he makes lightning, and 
enters it. He who has such a knowledge beconjes 
identified with* (all) these things, and with the 
deities .” 3 * “ He repeats a triplet addressed to 
Mitra-Varuraa. That is done, because they say, the 
eye is first produced when a human being is called 
into existence. By repeating a triplet addressed 
to MitrsUVaruwa, he thus makes eyes to the 


1 ‘ Ka* was the name of the sun or Surya among the MazdSyasnions 
as we have already mentioned. The iZiai understood by it the 
Prajftpati or the sun. The Brahmavadin interpreted it into a Yajna. 

2 TKe word ‘ S&yujya’ is often used in the Br&hmawa-literature. It 
is explained as bodily union. “ Such a one becomes united with 
the sun, assumes its form, and enters its place.” Vide (TIL 44.) of the 
Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

s Vide (II. 41.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 
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saerificer .” 1 The phenomenon of the growth of a 
child in the womb is referred to. Of course, the 
oollar-bone grows first. But the attempt at close 
observation is important. “ The Hotfi, addresses 
this recitation to seven deities, for there are Seven 
vital airs in the head .” 2 * “ The sky rests on the 
air ; the air on the earth ; the earth on the waters ; 
the waters op the reality (Satya) ; the reality on 
the Brahma : the Brahma on the concentrated heat 

i 

of meditation. If these things are established — then 
all things are consequently established.”* The 
Chatur-Hotri, Pancha-Hotri and Dasha-Hotri- 
Mantias are always interesting, as an attempt is 
made to spiritualize the material sacrifice.” “ Their 
sacrificial spoon 4 5 was intelligence: their offering 
was endowed with intellect : their altar was speech : 
their Barhis (seat) was thought: their Agni was 
understanding : their Agnidhra was reasoning.” In 
describing the twelve bodies of Prajapati, a 
question is asked and answered 6 “ who has not 
the first material cause (apilrva), nor is liable to 
destruction ? Who has no first material cause is 
the mind (manas), and what is not liable to 
destruction i%the year.” Again, the small sacrifice 
was enlarged*, and the cravings of the mind after 
. seeking the infinite and the indefinite were 
satisfied 6 : — “ That Aditya (the sun) is his (Agni- 


1 Vide (III. 2.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmarca. 

2 Vide (III. 3.) of the same. 

8 Vide (III. 6.) of the same. 

4 Vide (V. 25.) of the same. 

5 Vide (V . 25.) of the same. 

6 Vide (V. 28.) of the same. 
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hotrin’s) sacrificial post ; the earth is his altar ; the 
herbs are his Barhis (seat of grass) ; the trees' are 
his fuel; the waters, his sprinkling vessels; the 
directions, the wooden sticks.” The analogy of the 
process of burning, as it produces ruptures and 
unevenness, was remarkably applied to explain the 
elevations of the earth . 1 “ From^this burning state 
of the earth, came those ruptures (whjph are now 
visible on her ; whereas she has • been previously 
quite even.” The zeal, with which sacrifices were 
performed, necessitated the justification of the 
different* rites, and they could be justified only by 
pointing out analogies in nature. Such analogies 
were carefully and laboriously observed, and their 
application to the explanation of sacrificial rites 
resulted in producing a stock of knowledge of 
physical phenomena. This stock was of great use to 
the philosophical Acharyas. The classification of five 
substances such as earth, water, light, air, and 
sether, whichls the starting point in all systems 
of Indian*philosophy, though it is differently stated, 
is to be traced to the Br&hmawa-literature . 2 The 
enquiry after the essence of matter and spirit, in 
which the Acharyas delighted, was «a necessary 
re-action against the sacrifice, its performance, and 
its materialism. Thus thb period of the Brahma- 
vadins is an important transition in the history 


1 Vi(k (VI. 35.). Martin Haug observes justly. tl It is interesting 
to see the theories of modern geology fore-shadowed in this certainly 
ancient myth.” The preparation of the sacriiicial bread called 
Purod&sha suggested it. 


2 Vide for instance (V. 32 .) of the Aitareya-Brahmana* 
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of the ancient Aryas. The sacrificial legends 
were developed, and a system of speculation and 
philosophy based on them grew up. The knowledge 
of such a system was considered indispensable to 
the performance of a sacrifice. Those, who devoted 
themselves to the acquisition of sacrificial lore, 
were separated % from those who hunted in the 
forests and lived a luxurious life. The Ksatriya 
differed, from t Be Br&hmana in his habits and in 
his ambition. The four-fpld division into castes, so 
elastic at the time of the jffiisis, was now fixed and 
stereotyped. The simplicity and knowledge of a 
Ksatriya* his luxuries or his hunting expeditions, 
soon threatened to yield to the superior intelligence 
of the Brahmana. 

A legend of a sacrifice with remarks- 

“ After 1 Prajapati had created the sacrifice, the 
Brahma (divine knowledge) and ' the Ksatra 
(sovereignty) were produced. After both, two 
kinds of creatures sprang up, such ones as eat 
the sacrificial food, and such ones as do not eat 


t We have generally quoted from the Aitareya-BrAhmana, first, 
because it treats of the duties of HotA and BrahmA-priests, in order*of 
time and in precedence ; Zoatha being mentioned in the ZendAvestA, 
and BrahmA at first meaning a bard only. Secondly, because other 
Br&hmana-works do nob throw as much light on the manners and 
customs of the times. Thirdly, because one European scholar only has 
laboured in this field. We have thought it proper to examine his 
work. The comparison of our translation with his will show how much 
remains to be done, but nothing can be accomplished till the system 
of the Pfirva-mimAnsA is thoroughly investigated. In this direction, 
serious efforts are about to be made. 
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it. All eaters of the sacrificial food followed the 
Brahma, the non-eaters followed the K*atra. 
Therefore, the Brahmawas only are eaters of the 
sacrificial food ; whilst the Ksatriyas, Vaishyas, 
and Shddras do not eat it.” 

The sacrifice went away from both of them ; 
The Brahma and Ksatra followed^. The Brahma 
followed with all its implements, and # the Ksatra 
followed (also) with its implements/ The implements 
of the Brahma are those required for* performing 
a sacrifice. The implements of the Ksatra are 
a horse, a carriage, an armour, and a bow with 
arrows. The Ksatra, not reaching the sacrifice, 
returned ; for, frightened by the weapons of the 
Ksatra, the sacrifice raft aside. The Brahma then 
followed the sacrifice, and reached it. Hemming 
thus the sacrifice in its further course, the Brahma 
stood atill j the sacrifice, reached and hemmed in 
its course, stood still also, and recognizing in $he 
hand of the Brahma its own implements, returned 
to the Brahma. The sacrifice having thus remained 
only in the Brahma, it is therefore, only placed 
among the Brahmawas, i.e., (they alone are allowed 
to perform it.)” # 

“ The Ksatra then ran after this ‘Brahma, and 
said to it, — * allow me «bo take possession of this 
sacrifice (which is placed in thee.)’ The Brahma 
said, — 4 well, let *it be so ; lay down thy own 
weapons, assume by means of the implements of 
the Brahma (the sacrificial implements) which 
constitute the Brahma, the form of the Brahma, 
and return to it.’ The Ksatra obeyed, laid down 
his own weapons, assumed by means of the imple- 
ments of the Brahma which constitute the Brahma, 
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its form, and returned to it. Therefore, -even a 
Ksatriya, when he lays down his weapons and 
assumes the form of the Brahma by means of the 
sacrificial implements, returns to the sacrifice (he 
is allowed a share in it.)” 1 


l We have quoted tV' r pasaage as it is translated by Martift Haug. 
We will here gpve our translation. The passage deserves careful 
study. See (VII. 19. J section of the Aitareya-Br&l#Qia?ia. 

* e • 

“ Prajapati created \he sacrifice. After (the word anu in the 
original shows inferiority, though it means “ after ” according to 
P&iini, (I. 4, 86.) ) the sacrifice was created, he created Brahma 
and E^satra. After Brahma and Ksatra, he created a two- 
fold people, both eaters of sacrificial food, and non-eaters of 
sacrificial food. The former (hutftda) are, of course, next to 
Brahman The latter (ahufc&da) are next to the K>atra ; and these 
which are Brahmawa-people are eaters of sacrificial food (hut&da). Then 
these which are R&janya, Vaishya, and Shfidra people, are non-eaters 
of sacrificial food. From them, the sacrifice ran away. The Brahma 
and Ksatra followed it. The Brahma followed indeed with those 
implements which are of Brahma : the Ksatra (followed with those 
which are) of Ksatra. Yes, these are the implements of Brahma, which 
(are) sacrificial implements ; then these are the implements of 
Ksatra which (are) a horse, a chariot, helmet or armour, arrows and 
a bow. Not obtaining it (sacrifice) the Ksatra returned, because (the 
sacrifice) fearing (him) goes aside indeed from his weapons. Then 
Brahma went after it and obtained it. Having obtained it, (Brahma) 
restraining (it) stood before it (Parast&t). It (sacrifice), (thus) obtained 
and restrained, stood before (ar^d) knowing (its) own implements 
returned to Brahma. Hence then, indeed, the sacrifice stands in 
Brahma, that is, among the Brahmanas. Then Ksatra went after it. It 
(sacrifice) said (to the Ksatra ), — ‘ in this sacrifice call me near.’ It said 
“ yes, so.” Then it said—* keeping (aside) your own implements, with 
the implements of Brahma, in the form of Brahma, having become 
Brahma, return to the sacrifice— so (it consented). Then Ksatra 
keeping aside its own implements, with the implements of Brahma, 
in the form of Brahma, having become Brahma, returned to the 
sacrifice. Hence then, indeed, a Kaatriya-sacrificer, keeping (aside) 
indeed, his own implements, with the implements, of course, of 
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This' legend is historically important, for 
such a legend, when seriously narrated, apd 
commonly believed in, indicates the real state 
of society. The performance of sacrifices paved 
the way for the exaltation of the priests. They could 
easily make out that it was their interest to exalt 1 
the sacrifice. Thus the people,and the warriors, 
not aware of the consequences with , which the 
precepts of the priests were fraught, were gradually 
enslaved. The priests rpled over them, directed 
them, and succeeded, by their manners, their 
learning, their disinterested labours, their austerities, 
and their unflinching devotion to the causq of' their 

•a 

religion, in imposing on the neck of the Indian Aryas 
the yoke of theology, ’which they have not* been 
able to shake off in the course of centuries. Reli- 
giously, and therefore, sooially, the warriors or 
Ksatriyas permitted themselves to be reckoned as 
inferior to the Br&hmawas or the clergy. Similar 
causes produced a similar effeot in Europe. The 
ignorant feudal lords of the middle ages gradually 


Brahma, in the form of Brahma, having become Brahma, approaches a 

sacrifice.” # 

• 

The rationale of the legend is — knowledge is essentially necessary 
to the performance of a sacrifice. Ae point of the legend is — both 
the Br&hmanas and the K-satriyas are inferior to the sacrifice 
which must be approached. The aim of the legend is to rank the 
Kiatriyas with the Vaishyas and Shfidras (ahut&das). The policy 
is to allow the Kaatriyas to perform a sacrifice, but as subject to the 
Br&hmanas, 

1 Our translation differs, we know, from oommentators in-ag-much 
as they refer the dialogue to the Brahma find represent it as between 
Br&hmanaa and Ksatriyas. We say — the Ks&tra asked questions to 
the sacrifice itself. Thus the importance of the sacrifice is maintained. 
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came to be mere tools in the hands of the Popes of 
Rome, who could direct their energies in any way 
they liked. Directed by their clergy, they left their 
homes, mortgaged their estates, and fought battles 
against the Saracens in remote Asia Minor. During 
the dark ages of the history of Indian Aryas, the 
clergy ruled over* + he states of ancient India . 1 The 
legend was narrated when a theological dictum was 
enforced. 

r 

The power of the Purohitas or the Chaplains. 

The Pepins superseded in a quiet way the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne ; and the Peshvas gradually 
usurped the power of the- successors of Shivaji. 
These political revolutions are important. But 
they cannot be compared to the politico-social- 
revolution through which India passed during the 
period of which we are writing. The revolution 
was accomplished without any blood-shed or opposi- 
tion. The chaplain, attached to the house-hold of 
a chieftain, acquired importance as the director 
of all religious ceremonies ; and as the chieftain had 
no enemy to overcome, his time was absorbed by 
sacrificial rites he had to perform. The chaplain 
thus had it in his power tc control the plans and the 
expenditure of his chieftain, with whose wife and 
children 1 he ingratiated himself, and whom he 

1 Vide (VIII. 28.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. There are fires in 
every house even now — the Ahavanlya, G&rhapatya, and Dak*in&gni. 
The first is the representative of the sacrificing chaplain, the second, 
and third, of the wife and children of a chieftain, who should sacrifice 
into all the three fires, that is, please the constituents of his 
family— his chaplain, his wife, and his children. 
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enslaved completely. In modern India, the influence 
of a priest ovei;the minds of susceptible women often 
enables him to rule over an opulent gentleman, how- 
ever independent and sceptical. The sanctity of the 
three*sacrificial fires was established and acquiesced 
in. The chaplain, it was solemnly declared, was the 
first fire, 1 * the wife of the chieftqin was the Becond 

» * 

1 Vide (VIII. 24.). The chaplain is the Ahaviuifya-fire. # Hie place 
in the family was thus important. • 

We will hffer our translation of the passage quoted in the text : — 

“ Now then of the (duties) of a Purohita. The gods do not indeed 
eat the food of a king (who has) no Purohita whatever. Therefore, a 
king, not sacrificing, should make a Brthmaua his Purohita. In-as- 
much as this king appoints of institutes a Purohita, he institutes 
heavenly fires indeed (vd) that gods may* eat his food. 

A Purohita indeed becomes his Ahavaniya-fire, (his) wife, his G&rha- 
patya-fire, (ancj) (his) son, h» Anv&h&rya-pachana-fire. Whatever he 
does for the Purohita, that he sacrifices into the Ahavaniya-fire, now 
whatever he does foj; his wife, that he sacrifices into the G&rhapatya- 
fire, now whatever he does for his son, that he sacrifices indeed into 
the Anv&h&rya-pachana-fire. These, satisfied (shftntatanavah), sacrificed 
to, that is, propitiated, (and) gratified (ubhipritab), secure (for) him 
tlfe heavenly world, the royal status, power, a kingdom, and 
subjects. These, not satisfied, not propitiated, and not gratified, de- 
prive him of the heavenly world, of the royal status, of power, of 
his kingdom, and subjects. That who is Purohita is indeed the Vaishva- 
nara-fire, carrying five thunderbolt^ One thunderbolt is in his speech ; 
one, in his (two) feet ; one, in his skin ; one, in his heart ; one, in his 
organ of generation. Byjneans of these, (in a state of) burning and 
shining, he approaches the king. Then be (the king) says : — Oh 
Lord, where have you been dwelling ? That is, what place do you come 
from ?— *Bring for him a seat (trindni). By this the king pacifies the 
thunderbolt, that is in his (of the Purohita) speech. Now in-as-much 

* The formAdan offered a difficulty to Dr. Martin Haug. But it is 
the imperfect tense, formed irregularly, and used as dictated by P*nini (III. 4 , 
4.) and (VI. 4, 75.) of his Sutras, 
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fire : his children, the third fire : We will quote 
the passage as it is translated by Dr. ^artin Haug 
** Now about the office of a Purohita (house- 
priest). The gods do not eat the food, offered by a 
king who has no house-priest (Purohita). Thence 
the king, even when (not) intending to bring a 
sacrifice, should appoint a Brahma?! a to thfe office of 
a house-priest.” 

“ The king w,ho (wishes) that the gods might eat 
his food, has, after having appointed a Purohita, 

’ — — ■ « — — — — ■ 

as (the servants bring him water— good to wash and gratify his (of the 
Purohita) feet (pfidya) — he (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that 
is in his feet. Now, in-as-much as (the servants) adorn him (the 
Purohita), he (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that is in his skin ; 
now, in-as-much as (the servants) propitiate him and gratify him 
(tarpayanti), (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that is in his heart ; 
now, in-as-much as he resides in his palaces without auy restraint, (the 
king) by that pacifies that thunderbolt which is in his organ qf genera- 
tion. He (the Purohita), satisfied, propitiated, and gratified, secures (for) 
him 1 (the king) the heavenly world, the royal status, power, a kingdom, 
and subjects. And he (the Purohita) not satisfied, not propitiated, 
and not gratified, deprives him (the king) of the heavenly world, the 
royal status, power, his kingdom, and subjects.” 

Commentators try to transfer the description to the Vaishv&nara- 
Agni, so often described in the Brahma?m-literature, and so beautifully 
painted in the i£ilfc-Sanhit& — Vaishv&nara mentioned in this passage. 
But this is wrong. The Purohita is the Vaishvfinara itself : he is to be 
satisfied, propitiated, and gratified ; he possesses the five-fold 
thunderbolt : he has the power of securing for a king every thing : 
he can deprive him of whatever be cherished most. The Purohita 
or chaplain is thus exalted. No monk in the middle ages was more 
powerful or more honoured, See the Taittiriya-Brihma?m c (III. 7, 
3, 2.) where the same statements are made, But they are not 
restricted to the Purohita or the chaplain, but extended to all 
Br&hmanas, Thus the circle of priests was enlarged : their pretensions 
were generally admitted : their worship was quietly acquiesced in : 
their power was great : and they influenced politics. 
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however, the use of the (sacred) fires, (without 
having actually established them), which lead to 
heaven, for the Purohita is his Ahavaniya-fire, his 
wife, the G&rhapatya, and his son, the Daksina-fire. 
When he does (anything) for the Purohita, then 
he sacrifices in the Ahavaniya-fire, (for the Purohita 
represen t» this fire). When he floes (anything) for 
his^wife, then he verily sacrifices in the £}&rhapatya- 
fire, when he does (anything) for his son, then he 
verily sacrifices in the Daksi/ia-ftre*. 'These fires 
(which are led by the Purohita) which are thus 
freed from their destructive power, (for the 
Ksatriya, i.e ., they do not burn him) carry % pleased 
by the wish for sacrificing the Ksatriya to the 
heaven-world, and (maTce him obtain) the .royal 
dignity, bravery, a kingdom, and subjects to rule 
over. But if the Ksatriya has no wish for sacrific- 
ing (b^ not appointing a Purohita), then the fires 
get displeased with him, and being not freed frcun 
their destructive power, throw him out of the 
heaven- world, (and deprive him) of the royal 
dignity, bravery, his kingdom and subjects over 
whom he rules.” 

“This Agni Vaishvanara, which is th£ # Purohita, is 
possessed of five destructive powers ; one of them, 
is in his speech, one in his feet, one in his skin, 
one in hkj heart, and one in the organ of generation. 
With these (five) powers, which are burning and 
blazing, he (Agni) attacks the king.” 

“ By saying, ‘ where, 0 master, hast thou been 
residing (for so long a time) ? * Servants, bring 
(Kusha) grass for him, the King propitiates the 
destructive power which is in Agni's speech. When 
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they bring water for washing the feet* then the king 
propitiates the destructive power which is in Agni’s 
feet. When .they adorn him, then he propitiates by 
it the destructive power which is in Agni’s skin. 
When they satiate him (with food), then the' king 
propitiates the destructive power which is in Agni’s 
heart. When A«gni lives unrestrained (at ease) in 
the king’s premises, then he propitiates the des- 
tructive power which is in Agni’s organ of genera- 
tion. Agrii, then, • if all the destructive powers 
which are in his body have been propitiated and 
he is pleased by the king’s wish for sacrificing, 
conveys him to the heaven-world, and (grants 
him) royal dignity, bravery, a kingdom, and subjects 
over jvhom he might rule. But should the king 
Hot do so, he will be deprived of all these gifts.” 

Thus the political revolution was completed. The 
warriors, idle, luxurious, ostentatious, and credulous, 
succumbed to the power of the priests who were 
exalted to the dignity of a sacred fire, and who were 
to be propitiated as such. Every Ksatriya-ruler 
had a Purohita/ 

Historical bearing of the revolution. 

• # 

When political questions were discussed, and 
settled, the clergy derived secular advantages and 
fortified their position. The brave and capri- 
cious warriors were set aside. But prosperity is 
too powerful an agent, and its influence, though 
gradual and imperceptible, is too -potent not to 
cause a reaction. The arrogance of the Br&hmawas, 
their exclusiveness, their contempt of the Ksatriyas 
and Vaishyas, and their pretensions to be gods 
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themselves, led, in process of time, to a rupture 
between the Ksatriyas and Brahmanas, the first 
signs of which were apparent about this time. We 
will quote the story of R&ma M&rgaveya. 

“ Vishvantara , 1 the son of Susadman, deprived 
the Shy&parwas of their right of serving as his 
sacrificial priests, and interdicted * any one of this 
family to take part in his sacrifice. Having learnt 
(that), they “went to the place of *his sacrifice and 
seated themselves within £he precincts of the Vedi. 
On observing them, Vishvantara said (to his atten- 
dants) — * there sit those Shyaparaas, the scoun- 
drels , 2 who endeavour to sully another’s fame. 
Turn them out, let them not sit in the Vedi. r The 
attendants obeyed and turned the ShySparwaa out. 
They then cried aloud. — * When Janamejaya, the 
son of Pariksit, was performing a sacrifice without 
the Kaahyapas (who were his hereditary priests), 
then the Asitamrigas from among the Kashyap$s, 
turned the BhUtaviras 3 (who were officiating instead 
of the Kashyapas) out, not allowing them to 
administer the Soma-rites/ They succeeded, because 
they had brave men with them. * Well, what hero 


1 The passage shows that Br&htqpias had recourse to arms when 
they happened to quarrel with their lords— the rich sacrificers. 

2 The chiefs spoke very disrespectfully of their priests. This 
shows that the priests had ceased to exercise real influence on the 
sacrificers, that their office had become hereditary, and that they had 
begun tfl assert themselves. Their insolence knew no bounds. This 
is the characteristic of the times of which we write. 

8 This sort of dissension between the chief and his chaplain and 
his followers was common, for in the paragraph quoted, another 
instance is distinctly referred to. 

30 
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is now among us, who might by force take away 
this Soma-beverage (that we might administer 
it' ourselves) ? * ‘ This your man am I —said 

R&ma M&rgaveya. This Rama belonged to the 
Shy&parwas, and had completed the sacred 
study. When the Shyaparwas rose to leave, 
then he said to, the king. — ‘Will (thy seryants), 
0 king, turn out of the Vedi even a man 
(like me) who knows the sacred science ? * 
(The king answered) — * 0 thou member of the vile 
Br&hmawa-brood, whoever thou art, how hast 
thou any knowledge (of such matters) ? * 99 

When the chieftains thus openly quarrelled with 
the Brahmawas, the lower classes, whose minds are 
influenced by riches and Social position, began to 
perceive that the sanctity of the sacrifice was more 
a means adopted by the clergy to secure secular 
prosperity and political influence. Their “leaders 
attacked the sacrificial system by proposing new 
interpretations of the sacred Mantras of the Rik 
and Yajus Sanhit&s. The action of the opposition 
on the lower classes, the rise of new schools of 
philosophy, the many-sided activities of the 
successors otthe Brahmav&dins, their speculations, 
their school-system, and their literary compositions, 
which consisted of such Aspics as the well-known 
K&m&yawa and the Mahabharata — all these con- 
stitute the Augustan age of the History of the 
Indian Aryas — the Acharya-period — of which, we 
will treat in the next chapter. 
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THE AUGJJSTAN AGE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE INDIAN. ARY AS 'OR THE 
. ACHARYA-PERIOD. 


Section I. 

THE FUSION OF THE ARYAS AND NON-ARYAS. 

* • A 

¥ E nave already given the history of the Aryas, 

who occupied some Indian provinces, took 
possession of non-Aryan towns, and settled in the 
land of conquest. We have shown what effect a 
series of victories produced on them, when they 
found that the subjugation of the non-Aryan raoes 
afforded them leisure, and the means of luxuries 
and high life. In this chapter, we will trace the 
processes by which the distinction between Aryas 
and non-Aryas became faint, and by which the 
line of demarkation between the conquerors and 
the conquered oould not be maintained. The 
luxurious Aryas began to lose ground : the non- 
Aryas made progress until at last Booial equilibrium 
was restored ; when the one gradually ceased to 
possess exclusive privileges, and to be insolent, and 
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when the other rose to an equality with their 
conquerors and began to assert their rights and 
to retaliate. 


The method of investigation. 

The geological-method only can be safely adopted 
in investigations of this nature : the known alone 
can throw light* on the unknown : analogy can 
elucidate what “iff obscure. The Romans passed 
through three periods. They planned expeditions, 
fought battles, conquered distant countries, sacri- 
ficed their lives, and considered it the sole object 
of their ambition to triumph over their enemies. 
The whole nation inhabiting h small part of Italy 
in the valley of the Tiber energized in this way 
for some time. Opulence produced habits of 
luxury : luxury fostered indolence : and the Restless 
warrior, once regardless of life itself, passed into a 
voluptuary who oared for show and snlall oomforts 
of life. The description given by Gibbon of the 
degenerate Romans, passing the greater portion of 
their time in their magnificent bathB, illustrates 
our statement. But in the mean time nationalities 
and tribes, decidedly inferior to the Romans, began 
to energize, to aspire after Roman honours, to 
obtain admission into a Roman munioipium, and 
thus to elevate themselves. The ‘same phenomena 
were repeated in the same way in India a few 
oenturies ago. The Mahomedans conquered -parts 
of India. The native races suooumbed. The oon- 
querors, naturally insolent and self -conceited, en- 
joyed for some time in luxury and insolence 
the fruits of their oonquests, but the native races 
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like the Mar&thas or the Sikhs, awakened from their 
torpor, systematized opposition to the conquerors. 
The British conquerors threaten to develop the 
same phenomena in the same sequence. In the 
same*manner the ancient Aryas became voluptuous 
and degenerated, after they had triumphed over 
the aborigines. 


Three Processes. 

• 

After the Brakmavadfns had taught the Aryas 
to direct *their energy and wealth to the perform- 
ance of elaborate sacrifices — under the # circum- 
stances, their only means of enjoyment and of 
the demonstration (rf their social position 

A 

and prosperity, the non-Aryan races began to 
energize. Their exclusion from the sacrificial 
franchise, .even when they possessed means and 
power, and their social degradation which they 
attributed to *their not sacrificing or not living as 
the Aryas lived, and to their being forcibly 
prevented from adopting the manners and customs 
of the Aryas, produced a strong feeling of opposition, 
— such a feeling of opposition as gave a special turn 
and form to their actions, thoughts, and ambition. 
What is the origin and foipm of the social processes, 
by which the subjugated races are enabled to 
organize opposition and to elevate themselves ? 
The question is important, when it is considered 
that there is the highest social stratum consisting 
of the conquering race, still proud of its exclusive 
privileges, still seeking to maintain its prestige, 
still aspiring, after self-aggrandizement, still cherish- 
ing the memory of its past glory and supremacy, still 
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actively working in different departments of life, 
and still exerting intellectual and moral influence. 
From this powerful class whose social standing is 
recognized, whose authority and prestige are 
already established, and whose pretensions are 
sanctioned by custom and usage and acquiesced in 
by habit, the lower classes are separated .by a 
sooial gulf,. Armed with traditional power and 
religious sanctions, the highest class represents' all 
social interests and regulates social economy. The 
lower classes, now depressed by the oppression to 
which they are subjected, and now encouraged by 
some«powerful teacher to hope for better days, live 
on without organization of any kind. The history of 
the lawer classes is, therefore, distinct from the 
history of the higher classes. We have thought it 
proper to give the history of the real Aryan 
society in a separate section, so that theis social 
institutions, their philosophical and literary activities 
may be duly appreciated, and that the bearing of 
the lower classes on the consolidated Aryan society 
may be understood. The period of fusion always 
divides itself into two parts : the history of the 
literary and philosophical efforts which prosperity 
encourages, and the history of the efforts whioh 
the lower classes make to- elevate themselves. We 
will dwell on the latter in this short section. The 
sources of our information are :-“-The Shatapatha- 
Brahmana, the ancient Upanisads — the true test of 
the age of an Upanisad being either its amalgama tion 
with a Brahmawa-work, or its recognized place in an 
established Aranyaka, — the B&mdya%a, and the 
Mahabharata — poetical works, which represent the 
theological, metaphysical, and literary Bides of the 
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Aryas. We will indicate their chronology in the 
sequel. The examination of these works dis6overs 
three processes : — 1. the elevation of the lower classes 

A 

by intermarriages between genuine Aryas and non- 
Aryas*, 2. their incorporation into the Aryan society 
by means of the extension of the franchise according 
to the Aryan ideal, and 3. social r # e-action by which 
the forms of life, and modes of thought „and feeling 
of the highest class, are adopted.* The action of 
these three processes gradually assumed the form 
of organized opposition to the privileged Aryas, 
and resulted in washing away the distinctive land- 
marks of the Yedic polity. Buddhism, />pf>osed 
to all that the Yedic polity cherished most, was 
powerfully taught by its* greatest and last prophet — 
Buddha Goutama. A contrast, between a 
Brahmavadin of the period of Aryan prosperity and 
a stern •self-sacrificing Buddhist of the period of 
the Lalita Yistara, will not fail to discover the salient 
features of tho opposition which the social processes 
generated; and the particular direction in which 
they acted. Generations of Buddhas exerted 
themselves on behalf of the lower classes. 1 A 
continued series of efforts were made. Centuries 
passed away before the last Buddha succeeded in 
organizing non-Aryan exposition. The law of 
social action and re-action will be explained by the 
contrast about to be presented: — a law which 
regulates social phenomena in every period of the 
history of the contact of two races, though, at first 


n 


1 Vide the beginning of the Lalita-Vist&ra. 
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eight, they appear disconnected and irregular in 
their sequence. 


The Contrast. 

P&nini gives a Sfitra which explains two terms : — 
Sangha and Utgha, 1 — the former expressive 
of a promiscuous orowd, and the latter meaning 
classes praised, or the higher classes. In the 
literature antecedent to Pamni, the word Sangha 
appears to have been seldom or never used. Patan- 
jali does not give its Buddhistic signification . 2 * 4 
Thusothe upper classes were distinguished from the 
lower' ‘classes by way of opposition. The one con- 
sisted of honorable men or gentlemen as the English 
express it, and the other was miscellaneous. The 
different principles of opposition were the growth, 
each perhaps of a generation. The Aryas, consi- 
dered the world to be stable and permanent :* the 

A 

Sangha considered it to be transitory . 1 The Aryas 
aspired for heaven after death, its happmess was 
positively described to them, and the different 


1 Vide the P&mnlyam (III. 3, 80.). 

2 See for instance the Mah&Bhfoya (IV. 1, 4.) page 58, Benares 
edition. “ To a term expressive of a Kaatriya, a termination in the 
sense of a king as against or for the pratisedha of Sangha.” 

s The Mim&nsakas or Brahmav&dins consider the world to be 
real, and the exertion of all his activities, the first duty of mail. 

4 The earliest feeling of opposition as it can be discovered in a 
Br&hmana-work is not the eternity of the spirit, but the stability 
of the material world. Such a feeling is betrayed in the Taittiriya* 
Br&hmana, See the dialogues between an JLch&rya and his pupil, 
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stages of .heaven were frequently referred to r 1 the 
Sangha believed that their miseries recurred in. a 
perpetual rotation: their souls transmigrated to 
endure new pains . 2 * The Aryas attached special 
importance to the efficacy of sacrifices, and believed 
that any thing worldly, as well as heaven itself, could 
be seeured by means of them : s the Sangha treated 
the, sacrificial rites with particular contempt, the 

Lalita-Vist&rft states that Mara or* Satan bad be- 

• • 

come Indra, because he qad frequently sacrificed . 4 * 6 
The Aryas specially "praised knowledge, and had 
regular educational institutions, and the initiation of 
a student elicited much interest in every .fppiily:* 
the Sangha considered ignorance as inevitable as 
fate itself, and attributed all their miseries to 
it ; it sought austerities,® praised them, and com- 
placently endured them. The Arya, when educated 
and initiated, became a Brahmaraa : the non- Arya, who 
had given up the pleasures of the world, became a 


1 The last but one hymn of the ninth Ma?icfela of the iftk-Sanhita 

is#already quoted. Again, throughout the Aitareya and Taittiriya- 
Brflhmafias a sort of a secular heaven is described. Vide the Taittirlya- 
Br&hmana, (III. 10, 9.) • 

2 Vide any of the ten Upaniaads such as MuWaktf, Kena, Isha, and 
others. 

8 See the Kfimyetfis explained at great length in the Brahmawa- 
works. 

4 Vide the Lalita-Vist&ra. 

® Vide the Shatapatha-Br&hmawa. — the praises of Sv&dhyftya or the 
college-curriculum. 

6 See the (XXX. 5.) of the Vfijaaaneya-Sanhitfc — As Brahma or 
knowledge or learning specially characterizes the Br&hmanas, so 
tapai specially characterizes the ShOdras. Tapas during this period 
fs mortification of the flesh. Compare this sense with that given 
in the poem in the first chapter of this essay. 
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Shramaraa or monk. The Aryas sought-happiness 
in actions and active life (Karma): the Sangha never 
understood the importance of active life, for it -was 
snubbed and suppressed by the Aryas, whenever it 
acted ; it attributed its miseries to the power of 
its activities (Karma and Upfidana). The conquered 
races alone can ‘realize what it is to be condemned*, 
for inactivity as well as for activity. The Aryas 
gradually began to value thoir war-songs which 
they had recognized as a revelation, and to takb care 
of them s 1 the Sangha naturally detested them, and 
discarded the very idea of there being any revela- 
tion "from gods such as the Yedas, which it ridi- 
culed. The Aryas worshipped their gods and 
considered them all powerful : the Sangha reduced 
the gods to the condition of those who ministered 
to the will of their distinguished leaders as the 
gods waited upon their Bodhisatvas . 2 Tht! Aryas 
considered their prestige to be the ruling principle 
of social economy: the Sangha necessarily and 
naturally took a higher position, it preferred truth 
and righteousness to caste . 3 The Aryan women 
took some part in a sacrifice in which their vanity 
was flattered; and by which they sought worldly 
benefits : 4 the Sangha-women sought the life of 


1 Vide the Taittirlya-Br&hmana. (1.2,1., 26.) “Oh! house-hqld- 
fire, protect my Mantra — that which the /ftsis, well-versed in the 
three-fold learning, know to be the Ri k, S&ma, and Yajus, because it 
is the eternal glory of the good (Aryas).” This passage is quoted in the 
introduction. 

2 Vide the Lalita-Yist&ra. 

» Ibid. 

* See for instance tbe Darsha or PdrnamiUetfi. 
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nuns, giving up all enjoyments. The Aryas 
thought that their gods were kind to them, that th,ey 
assisted them, that they took interest in the 
life of their worshippers, that nature was bountiful 
and cheerful, and that their 60ul was happiness 
itself : the Sangha considered the gods, nature, and 
their souls to be so many sources of misery. The 
Aryas inculcated special duties towards the higher 
classes, and "attached importance to casta distinc- 
tions ; no Brahman a was to be killed, but he was to 
be fed, to be clothed and to be honoured : 1 the 
Sangha inculcated universal benevolence . 2 The 

A 

Aryas almost every day killed lower animals for 
the purpose of a sacrifice as well as of food : 3 the 
Sangha abhorred the idea of taking the life of any 
animal ; Ahinsa 4 * was the first duty with it. The 
Aryas considered that* they were the lords of the 
world : 9 the Sangha believed that man and lower 
animals could equally use what the earth produced. 
The Aryas boasted of their intellectuality, and 
pretended" to be guided by the i?isi of reasoning : 6 
the Sangha inculcated faith. 7 The Aryas believed 


1 The Brfthmawa-literature inculcates respect to the Brahma?ias. 

2 The Lalita-Vist&ra inculcates universal benevolence — it is the 
basis of Buddhism. 

b According to PSbiihi — a killer of a cow was the name of a guest. 
See (III. 4, 73.) of P&nini. 

4 Ahinsft — not taking life — is considered the first duty of a 
Shramawa — “ ahinsfi. paramo dliarraah.” 

c This feeling is plainly expressed in the Aitareya-Br&hmaMa. 

6 Vide the Parishisfa to Yaska’s Nirukta. 

7 The Lalita-Vist&ra inculcates strongly faith or shraddht. 
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that Agni brought down gods to their altars, 
as, their Br&hmanas represented to them on 
certain important occasions of life, that Agni always 
dwelt in their houses, that Yayu ruled over the 
firmament, and that the sun was the lord of the 
heavens : the Sangha exercised their faith and realized 
that some of its leaders after undergoing a •series 
of trials and mortifications of the flesh, returned to 
the ea^th and^ hided it. The Ar^as changed 
their stand-point' as circumstances required ; they 
betrayed a tone of insolent confidence 1 at the time of 
the Taittiriya-Brahmana ; in the Shatapatha- 
Brahipja»a the original stand-point of the i?isis and 
the Brahmavadins seems to have been lost, as inter- 
pretations, indefinite and rationalistic, were offered : 
the stand-point' of the Sangha was fixed; their 
beliefs were firm, their aspirations were directed to 
their emancipation from the miseries of 'this* life. 

• 

The circumstances which helped the Sangha. 

* 

The first three incarnations (avataras) are mysti- 
cal, and, though founded on some historical basfs, 
cannot now %fford any historical information. The 
story of the ‘great deluge is the 'common ancestral 
heir-loom of the world. Though one of its versions 
is recited in the Shatapatha-Br&hmana, it was 
known to the Aryas long before they sought a home 
in the Panjab. The stories or rather legends of the 

« 

l See (III. 7, 3, 2-3.) and (III. 7, 6, 5.) of the Taittiriya-Br&h- 
nvawa, “ Oh, Gods! he who opposes (me) by sacrificial rites, by learning 
(our scriptures) in heart, and in desires, I cut off his head by the 
thunderbolt of Indra.” 
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Kfirma or tortoise and the Var&ha or hog can be . 
analysed, and their rational basis may be discovered. 
The sacrificial cake (Purodasha) is made in the form 
of a tortoise. In the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, it is 
said to have assumed the form of a tortoise, to 
have moved, and to have addressed a sacrificer. 
This affords a glimpse into 1*he history of the 
highest class — the Br&hmanas. t)urin^ the period 
of prosperity, they advanced pretensions* which 
were symbolized by the sacrificial* cake: the 
Brahmawas doubtless* acquired a great power over 
the Ksatriyas by means of constantly promulgating 
sacrificial dicta, and of audaciously advancing diaims 
to an origin directly from the supreme Brahma. The 
legend of the Var&ha fs an admixture of history 
and fiction. The sacrifice as performed by the 
Brahmanas assumed .the immense form of a cloud, 
symbolizing a sacrifice in all its parts ; and a non- 
Aryan ruler of the name of Hiranyaksa was 
humiliated. Varaha, according to Yaska, means a 
cloud. Birany&ksa may mean a drought. The 
Br&hmanas pretended to control nature by means 
of their sacrifices. The K&riri^sacrifice caused 
rain. When a dreadful drought raged#in the Aryan 
settlements, the Brahmanas perhaps pVedicted that 
it would rain and performed the K&riri-sacrifice. 
Their predictions were fulfilled, either because 
their observations of the phenomena of nature were 
accurate, or because an accident helped them. But 
the establishment and consolidation of their power, 
as distinct from that of the Ksatriyas, favoured 


1 See the K&rirl-isri as described by Ashvalayana in his Shrouta- 
Sfitra, (11. 13.) of the first part. 
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their pretensions and enlarged the sphere of their 
ambition. The process of organizing the aborigines 
and their leaders was developed. The son of 
Hirawya-kashipu adopted the Aryan gods, the Aryan 
mode of life, and Aryan thoughts and feelings. 
Prahl&da was often asked by his father not to be 
denationalized, *ai}d not to sympathize wit;h the 
alien Aryas,, the hereditary foes of their race and 
creed, ,Some Br&hma?ias perhaps had' laid a plot 
„ for secretly despatching the father of Prahl&da, 
who was to be helped in mounting the throne. The 
incarnation of Narasinha thus throws light on the 
politics of the Aryas, and especially of Br&hmawas 
during this period. The son brought under the 
Aryatf influences was encouraged to rebel against 
his father. The Aryas gave substantial aid to the son. 
The father was killed : Aryan influence was thus 
increased. An influential and opulent rfative state 
was taken nominally under the protection of the 
Aryan power, but perhaps it was actually 
administered by the Aryas. The 1 prestige 
and patronage of the Aryas wore thus enlarged. 
Prahlada was not treated justly. Promises 

made to hjm, when he entered into a con- 
spiracy with the Aryan intriguers against his 
father, were not kept. The aborigines mustered 
strong under his grandson Bali , 1 who also had 
adopted the Aryan civilization. The Br&hmawas, 
assisted by thousands of the Aryas, intrigued 
against the power of Bali, whom his subjects, often 


1 The incarnations up to that of V&mana are described in the 
Hari-Vanaha, Calcutta edition. 
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attempted to induce to wage war against the 
foreign settlers. The power of Bali was great. 
His preparations political and military, bade fair 
to make him the leading sovereign of ancient India. 
In the* growth of his power, the Aryas saw a 
danger to their supremacy. At this time, the cre- 
dulity of Bali was taken advantage of. A plot, 
the gearings of which cannot be realizedj was laid. 
In tho moderh language of Europe, *he was induced 
to Bign a protocol. Ba^i.was suppressed and 
supplanted.. The paramountcy of the Aryas, as 
led by the Brahmanas, was established. But the 
Ksatriyas were not totally humbled. The Kggtpyas 
perhaps aided the Brahmanas in their intrigues. 
Nothing could be done without consulting* the 
Purohitas. Under the name of advice, the Brah- 
mawas gave commands. The system of the 
appointment ‘of the Purohitas, when developed, aided 
the Brahmamas who never sought the mere 
pageants of ’power. A Raja was a sovereign 
in whose name all transactions were performed. 
But the Brahmana wielded the real power. Prahlada 
came to see the bearings of this political system, for 
he seriously advised Bali to consider before he 
made up his mind to grant the request of Vamana. 
Bali was perhaps in a difficulty. If he granted 
the request, his ambition of being the suzerain of 
the land would be bhecked. If he declined it, his 
prestige would be affected. At last, though dis- 
suaded by his Br&hmama councillor, Shukra, and by 
his grand-father, Prahlada, who in his old age 
understood Brahmanic politics well, Bali granted 
the request of V&mana, and the Aryas under the 

leadership of Brahmana-adyis ers triumphed. Bali 
82 
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was suppressed. Thus Hirawyaksa, Hirawya- 
kashipu, and Bali fell victims to the intrigues of 
Aryan politicians ; not a drop of blood was shed : 
no war was waged. By diplomacy, carefully adapted 
to particular cases, the Aryan sovereigns under- 
mined the power of the rulers of the aborigines . 1 
But the KAjas did not like to be ruled by their 
Brdhma^a-advisers. They saw that the real power 
was w,ith the * intriguing Purohitas ; that they 
were mere tools in their r l}ands ; that on all occasions 
of ceremonies, and in all places where their personal 
presence was required, they were merely shown; 
that" their subjects did not respect them, as 
their pleasure or displeasure was not followed by 
any consequences ; that tlie palaces of Purohitas 
were the real centres of all power ; and that no 
Bnthmawa could be mal-treated by any Ksatriya with 
impunity. The crisis came. Jamadagni, «a. Brak- 
mawa of reputation, was at first insulted,. and then 
killed, by an impulsive Ksatriya youtli. Hundreds of 
Ksatriyas sympathized with the youth. » In many 
palaces the Purohitas were insulted. The political 
constitution of the Aryas was overthrown. 
Parashuramc, waged a dreadful war against tho 
Ksatriyas. ‘The Brahmanas triumphed. But the 
political intrigues, the discord between the Ksatriya- 
rulers and the Brahmana-councillors, and the civil 
dissensions between two powerful Aryan classes, 
aided the cause of the Sangha, enlarged their minds 


1 The word Vdmana is used in the sense of intellect in the 
KafAopani&id. (II. 5, 3.). The whole of the KalAopanitad is inter- 
esting as it exalts Atm& and preaches Yoga. 
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and communicated a new impulse to their ambition. 
Many of the lower Aryanized classes took* part 
perhaps with the one party or the other. At one 
time the spell of the sanctity and the power of 
BrsUmf&«as was broken : at another time, the spell 
of the valour of the Ksatriyas was broken. 
These .circumstances could not ]?ut contribute to 
the advance of the lower classes, ujho quietly 
followed peaceful pursuits, but whose faith in the 
Yedic polity was shaken. Humbled at home 
and distracted by the divil dissensions, the Ksatriyas 
planned an expedition into the South. The abori- 
ginal tribes were enlisted, and trained tj> fight. 
The Aryas freely associated with the non-Aryas. 
Rama triumphed over Havana, and the Aryas* were 
enriched. Aryan colonies were established in the 
South . 1 The Sangha or the lower classes accom- 
panied the enterprising Aryas in this expedition. 
Its status was, improved: its resources were en- 
larged : its wealth increased : a foreign expedition 
is always beneficial to the lower classes, who, being 
impoverished, are starved at home. Those of the 
Sangha, who followed the camp of Rama, returned 
rich, strong and well informed. But* their pros- 
perity was helped by the dreadful civil dissensions 
between the Ksatriyas themselves — the wars of the 
Mah&bharata-period. 

The three processes illustrated- 

The Aitareya-Brahmana indicates the direction 
in which the educated leaders of the Aryas sought 


1 The colony of the Pilndya at Ma'dura (Mathura) in the South; 
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to assert their claims and to secure privileges. A 
legend of the jRisis sacrificing on the banks of the 
Sarasvati is narrated. But the learning of Kavasa- 
Ailfisa, a Shudra, put the Br&hmawas to shame. 
He was admitted to the sacrifice. In this legend, 
an extraordinary and supernatural explanation of 
the admission „ of Kavasa-Ailusa is given, The 
feelings of the ordinary Aryas of the time did not 
sanction it. Those who were not Br&hmanas were 
insolently excluded from a sacrifice — the form of 
demonstrating one’s social status, and the mode of 
obtaining social distinction. But the operation 
of natural laws and their inevitable effect could 
not be prevented. Intermarriages — between the 
Arya^. and the Shfidras, KoZis, and other aborigines 
— were frequent. The class of what the Ameri- 
cans contemptuously style Mulattoes, quadroons, 
and octoroons multiplied. The VajasaneyaJ3anhit& 
considers the growth of the mixed classes 
an evil, and condemns it. 1 But the mixed classes 
gradually acquired a power and an . influence 
in the gtate. At the time of the MaMbharata, 
such great men as Yyasa — perhaps the great 
poet and historian — and Vidura — the philosopher 
and influential statesman — were the offspring 
of the connection of the Ajyas with the aborigines. 
Satyavati, a daughter of a KoZi-chieftain, was 
seen by Shantanu in a boat. -Her beauty made 
a strong impression on his mind. Shantanu sought 
her hand. Her father was induced to permit the 
marriage of his daughter with the Aryan prince ; 


1 Vide (XXIII. 30 and 31.) of the V 4 j asaney a- SanhiU which 
mentions a Shftdra to be a lover of an-Arya-woman. 
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but be stipulated that the kingdom should be in- 
herited by his grandsons, the children of Satyavati, 
and that the children of her rival, Ganga, should 
be excluded from the inheritance. Bhisma, the son 
of Gang&, the elder queen, vowed that he would 
never marry, and that he would never aspire after 
the tjirone. Bhisma fulfilled his vow scrupulously, 
and died a bachelor. The son of Satyavati died 
without any* issue. Satyavati called Yyasa, her 
natural son at this juncture, and he lived with 
Ambik& and AmbalikA, now young and beautiful. 
Under these circumstances, Dhritarasira, Paw<2u, 
and Yidnra were born. Ambika, who . avoided 
Yyasa, sent in her maid to him at night. Thus 
Vidura had Yyasa for bis father, and a maid-servant 
for his mother. These instances may be multiplied. 
But it is not necessary. No stain attached to 
intermarriages between the Aryas and the abori- 
gines. Bhima married Hidimb&. Arjuna married 
a N&ga-girl called Ulfipi. A class of Aryas called 
Upakratar was created. Upakrisfa means those 
drawn close, and they were admitted to the 
privilege of performing a sacrifice. 1 2 3 There were 
many who did not know their ancestors. The 
Sh&dra was first declared to be a part of Aryan 
society,* though the lowest and the meanest. His 
status as a mere slave was recognized. The 
Taittiriya-Br&hmatoa admits him into the house of 
an Arya, but prevents him from milking sacrificial 
cows* This is the first glimpse of the improvement 


1 See Kftty&yana and Ashval&yana-Shrouta-Sfttras. 

2 See the celebrated hymn called the Puruaa-Sdkta. 

3 Vide (III. 2, 3, 9.) of the Taitti'rtya-Br&hmana, 
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of his position. But the Shatapatha-Brahmaua 
admits him into society and sanctions his perform- 
ing a sacrifice . 1 Thus the Shfidras were incorporated 
with the Aryas during this period. The Nis&das 
were an aboriginal tribe. They were sometimes 
included in the Pancha-janah — the five-fold Aryas. 
Y&ska gives thtf opinions of different schools of 
thinkers — the philo-Nisadas and anti-Nis&das. Gra- 
dually tlje Nisadafc were incorporated . 2 «Their status 
was recognized. f They <jould perform sacrifices . 3 
Even at the present day, some Hindus deny that they 
belong to a low caste, when they agitate the question 
of their spcial status, and assume the name of coach- 

c *“ 

builders (rathakaras) , who were also incorporated 
with the Aryan society . 4 The process of re-action 
worked in its own way. Its operation is more 
indicated than distinctly stated. In the Shanti- 
parva, some account of a Dasyu-prince is gr*en. A 
Brahmawa youth settled in his estate and degene- 
rated. When another Brahma^a discovered him, he 
seriously found fault with the Brahmawa-youth, and 
pointed out to him how he had become a Dasyu. 
Yet the Dasyu-prince is characterized as Brah- 
manya, or one who had adopted Brahmanical insti- 
tutions. Pacini 5 lays down a rule as to accenting such 


1 Vide (1. 1,4, 12.) and (XIII. 8, 3, 11.) of the Shatapatha-Br&limawa. 

2 The Nis&dapati-ny&ya as developed in the Pdrva-Mim&nsfi. brings 
together all the literature on this subject. 

8 Vide (I. 1, 12.) Sfltra of the KAtytyana-Shrouta-Sdtra. See the 
2R«&dapati-ny£ya in the Mimans£ of Jaimini, the 6th Adhyftya. 

4 See the K&ty&yana or Ashval&yana-Shrouta-Sfltra, and the sixth 
Adhy&ya of the Mlm&nsl of Jaimini. 

Vide (VI. 2, 58.) of P&?ani. 
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words as Arya-Brahmana, and implies that there 
were non- Ary a - Brahm aw a s also. The comments 
of Patanjali are not plain enough. Yet the 
instances given in the Mahabharata appear to us 
at least to support our view. Thus the three 
processes — intermarriages, incorporation and re- 
action among the aboriginal fcribes — produced a 
result which foreboded a revolution, aSi it created a 
society which aspired after equality with the real 
Aryas, and which, separated from*the upper classes, 
and often reminded of its low origin by the insolent 
Aryas, sullenly worked on until sullenness became 
natural with it. At this time, some of the I^satriyas 
and many of the lower classes abandoned the 
pleasures of this life, and sought to rise superior 
to the flesh and its temptations. The Atmavid 
(philosopher) pretended to be superior to the 
Mantr^-vicP (a theologian). The laws of the 
Yedic polity jvere set at defiance. Young men, 
no matter to what caste or class they belonged, 
hastened to those who had set themselves up as 
teachers . 1 2 Metaphysical questions were asked 
boldly, and as boldly they were answered. Jabali 
actually did not know who his father was. Ho 
was considered to be a real Arya because he 
spoke the truth. Thus* we have attempted the 
history of the lower classes of society. The sources 
of information on'this subject are always limited. 
The doings of the great are carefully recorded, and 

1 Vide Mtuidopnisa<l—(I. 1, 5.). This distinction is the basis of the 
Upania ad-literature. 

2 Read the story of Jabali in Ihfe Chh&ndogyopnimd. 
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the poor and the low are neglected. In the next 
sections, we shall give the history of the real 
Aryas and their aspirations. 

Intellectual and moral condition of the people. 

The sacrifice, which generated the feeling of the 
mysterious in the Risis, and inspired them' with 
that devotion which they expressed in melodious 
lyrics — the , sacrifice which the Brahmavadins 
considered to be the meanc of securing any worldly 
or spiritual blessing from the gods — the sacrifice, the 
characteristic feature of the Yedic polity, had now 
lost its ‘hold on the minds of the common people — the 
Sangha. The philosophers of the forests 1 2 * 4 spiritua- 
lized it away. The popular bards sang against it.® 


1 The thinkers mentioned in the Aranyaka-literature. * 

2 The following is an interesting passage from the Vana-parva of 
the Mah&bh&rata, as it throws light on the condition of the Aryas of 
this time. We will give the translation of the passage by Dr. Muir, 
as it is at once lucid and correct. See his Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I,, page 

134. “ The Serpent said : 1 Who may be a Brfthmawa ? and what is th* 
thing to be known ? 0 YudhitfAira ; — tell me, since by thy words I 
infer thee to be ,a person of extreme intelligence/ YudhitfAira 
replied. ‘ The Snariti declares, O chief of 1 Serpefits, that he is a 
Br&hmana, in whom truth, liberality, patience, virtue, innocence, 
austere fervour, and compassion are &en/ 

4 And the thing to be known is the Supreme Brahma, free from 
pain, as well as from pleasure, — to whom, when men have attained, 
they no longer sorrow. What is your opinion V The Serpent replied : 

1 The Veda (Brahma) is beneficial to all the four castes, , and is 
authoritative and true. And so we find in Shftdras also truth, 
liberality, calmness, innocence, harmlessness, and compassion. And 
as for the thing to be known, which is free from pain and pleasure, 
I perceive, that there is no other thing free from these two influences/ 
Yudhid&ira rejoined : * The qualities characteristic of a Shfidra 
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The popular stories ridiculed it. Though the first 
three classes, the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas,’ and 
Yaishyas are mentioned with respect, and though the 
sacrifice is deemed an Aryan rite, yet the Dasyus are 
not excluded, and their pretensions are recognized, 
and yet often truth and good conduct are extolled 
above # a sacrifice. The upper • classes mooted 
strange questions about the 'destiny of man. 
Different thinkers pointed to different principles 
as the essence of mind and matter* What the 
particular essence was, Vo body knew, and no 
body declared positively. The same Mantra of 


do not exist in a Brahmana (nor vice versd). (Were it otherwise) the 
Sh&dra would not be a Shftdra, nor the Br&hmana, a Brahmana. The 
person, in whom this regulated practice is perceived, is declared to be 
a Br &h maria ; and the man, in’ whom it is absent, should be designated 
as a Shfidaa. And as to what you say further, that there is nothing 
other than this (Brahma) to be known, which is free from # the 
susceptibilities in .question ; this is also (my own) opinion, that there is 
nothing free from them. Just as between cold and heat, there can 
be neither heat nor cold, so there is nothing free from the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. Such is my view ; or how do you consider V 
Tke Serpent remarked : — * if a man is regarded by you as being a 
Brahmana only in consequence of his conduct, thgn birth is vain 
until action is shown.’ Yudhi^Aira replied. * 0 most sapient Serpent, 
birth is difficult to be discriminated in the present condition 
of humanity on account of th£ confusion of all castes.’ ” u All 
(torts of ) men are continually begetting children on all (sorts of ) 
•women” The Italics* are ours. We are much indebted to 
Dr. Muir, who has laboriously and intelligently brought together 
those passages from the ancient Sanskrit literature which bear on 
the fusion of Aryan and non- Aryan races. His first volume deserves 
an attentive perusal. We have not reproduced his statements, but in 
our humble way, we have given such additional facts as also bear 
upon the fusion of the conquering and conquered races in ancient 
India. 

33 
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tBe i?ik-Sanhita was interpreted in two or 
three different ways at the same time. Philo- 
sophical secularism was preached by some with an 
enthusiasm which could not but make a deep 
expression on the common people, for they * could 
understand its positions, and their worldly conduct, 
so natural and so real, was flattered and encouraged. 
Philosophical quietism was preached with a vehe- 
mence which moved the feelings of hundreds, ' for 
they appreciated the doctrine of the transitoriness 
of the world, and the‘ Vanity of human hopes — 
feelings so natural and so real. The conduct 
of the Ary as who preached the Yedic polity and 
contradicted it by their practices, puzzled the 
mind of the common people who told strange stories 
about the leaders of the Aryas. Vishv&mitra is 
said to have eaten the flesh of a dog belonging to 
a ChttowfiUa, whose religious inquiries may .be well 
styled philosophical questions . 1 The same was the 
condition of political principles. Such principles, 
as a Machiavel would learn with a new zeal, are 
taught. The king may adopt any means, however 
wicked, when his interests are concerned. Yet 
political principles, which a civilized nation in 
modern timefc may Bafely adopt, are inculcated on 
the Ksatriya princes, political principles — the purity, 
disinterestedness, and magnanimity of which pro- 
duce feelings of admiration and esteem — the most 
prominent of them being that the good of the 
masses is the chief end of a polity. The AryaS were 
generally flippant and fond of ease and luxury. 


1 Vide the Sh&nti-paFva of the Mah&bh&rata, 
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The Sangha was serious aud disposed to reflect on 
the events of this life. The latter sought the peace 
which the contemplation Q f Brahma could produce. 
Men as well as women lived rather freely. The 
followers of different thinkers characterized each 
other as irreligious and mean. Society had lost its 
stand-point. Bodies of people .veered from one 
religious opinion or feeling to another.* When a 
preacher addressed them on a doctrine of philoso- 
phical secularism, — the system of Brihaspati, whose 
followers were known as Charv&kas on account of 
their bewitching eloquence, — the common people 

extolled him and assented to his statements 'with 

• • 

one voice. When another preacher addressed them 
on a doctrine of philosophical quietism* — the 
system of the thinkers of the forests, whose followers 
were known as Shramanas on account of their 
austerities,— the people extolled him and assented 
to his statements with one voice. Such a picture 
is beautifully painted perhaps by one who belonged 
to the common people, but who could think for 
himself: — A 1 jackal and a vulture address the 
relations of a boy whose corpse was taken to a 
forest to be disposed of. Sullen, quiet, always 
taking a high ground, or soaring in "the higher 
regions of metaphysics* thoughtful, not much 
concerned in the affairs of this world, seldom seen 
as engaged in active life, seldom talkative, and 
absorbed perhaps in the feeling of universal benevol- 
ence, a philosophical ascetic is represented by a 
vulture. Full of tricks and wiles, intent upon 


l The story is narrated in the Shftnti-parvs of the Mah&bh&rata. 




seeking bis own interest, commanding a power of 
great eloquence, apt at illustrating nicely his 
statements, worldly in all his feelings, working 
in the positive fields of what is useful, a philoso- 
phical secularist is represented by a jackal. The 
poor people, dejected and sorrowing, gather round 
the corpse of the youth. Now persuaded by the 
vulture to leave the dead body and return to their 
houses before the sun sets, the - poor 1 people shed 
tears, and begin to re-trac^ their steps, when the 
jackal condemns the advice given by the vulture, 
and tells the relatives to wait till the sun sets, 
for sayy he — “ who knows ? the youth may yet 
revive : the world is important : its affections are 
pure : ‘its attachment is real.”' Now persuaded by the 
eloquence of the jackal, the poor funeral-procession 
returns to the forest, and once more gathers round 
the dead body, shedding tears anew, and believing 
th&t the dead body may revive. The vulture 
again addresses them on the vanity of their hopes, 
expostulates with them on their folly, points out 
that it is the lot of humanity to die, and that 
those once dead can # never revive. The poor 
people are influenced to return home and leave the 
dead body m the forest. But the jackal gives 
assurances, points out the "wisdom of their watching 
over the dead body till the evening, and inveighs 
against his opponent, the vulture. Bhisma moralizes 
on this story, and observes, that this is the 
condition of the people who are alternately swayed 
by self-interested teachers like the jackal and the 
vulture, but who can be relieved by God alone. 
Such stories were popular. The people could be 
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influenced by any body, no matter what his 
doctrines were, provided he could put his ease 
properly and deliver his sentiments eloquently. 
Such a condition of the audience forebodes a great 
revolution. 


• Section II. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACHARYA-PERIOD. 

In giving the history of the movements of the 
genuine Aryas as distinguished from the Sangha, 
we begin with their philosophy, because this depart- 
ment of knowledge engrossed the attention of the 
Aryas, whose leaders were busily engaged in reaping 
the harvest of the seed sown by the i?isis and 
Brahmrfvadms, and stowing it away. The Acharyas 
systematized the materials accumulated before them, 
enlarged and generalized them. 

. The philosophical period divided. 

Ashvalayana, a theologian, and Panjni, a gram- 
marian, are pre-eminently the representative thinkers 
of this period, which consists of three parts — that 
in which original thinkers like Pamni flourished, 
that in which scholasticism was enthusiastically 
cultivated by scholars like K&tyayana, and that in 
which. philosophical exegetists like Patanjali brought 
penetration of vision, depth of thought, and 
dialectical acumen to bear upon the works of 
authors like P&nini. Hence it is important to 
investigate the system of Panini at some length. 
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The system of P&«ini : the definition-method. 

*The elements of the definition-method may 
be divided into two classes: — (a) essential 
and (6) instrumental. Now, (a) comprises I. 
Utsarga; II. Apavada; III, Nipatana ; IV. 
Pratisedha; V. Anuhandha. (b), I. Sanjna; II, 
Paribhasa ; * III.^ Adhikara. The subject of • a 
proposition called Utsarga is a fictitious genus 1 
created by Paraini, of which, the subject of an 
ApavMa is a species 1 and a Nipatana is an 
individual. An Utsarga is not a general rule as 
used in Modern books, for the latter really applies 
to many particular cases frorp which it rises ; while 
an exception seeks to explain only a few cases*, 
though different in mere form, yet falling under 
the same category. On the contrary, Pfmini’s 
Utsarga, when its Apav&das are brought fo bear 
up6n it, may apply only to a few.c.ases, and its 
Apavadas may include more individual cases than 
the Utsarga under which they are stated. 2 The 
conditions of an Utsarga and a general rule are 
thus reversed. An Utsarga is not, therefore, a 
general rule j nor an Apavada, .an exception. In 
short, the phraseology of European treatises cannot 


1 Seethe PaspasMhnika of Patanjali's MaMbh&aya, * kim puna- 
stadutsarg&pav&dou, kashchidutsargah, kashchidapav&dah, kathaih jft- 
tiyakah punarutsargah kartavyah, katham jatiyakopav^dah, sfl,m£nye- 
notsargah kartavyah, vish esato-pavadah.” The iZigveda Prfitish&- 
khyam callB “ utsarga” a ny&ya” and thus propounds its system : — 
“ Nyfiyairmishr&napav&d&n pratfydt sarvash&str&rtham pratikawffo- 
muktam.” 

1 Vide P&nini (6, 1, 87.) for illustrating this statement. 
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be applied to the Paraniyam. In a modern treatise, 
an exception is tolerated only as a matter of sh§er 
necessity. The P&mniyam revels in Apavadas. Bn* 
an Apav&da in the P&winiyam limits 1 the applica- 
tion oT its Utsarga, and appears at first sight to 
have the nature of an exception. When properly 
interpreted, an Apavada may be .said to be opposed 
to its Utsarga, for (a) the relation between these 
two is that of a species to its gSnus ; (b) .a genus 
and a species are believed to be* as 'real as an 
individual example itself, and (c) a species again 
is a real entity which possesses some properties in 
addition to, and different from, those of a ^enus. 
Hence two real entities, thus distinguished from 
each other, cannot applly at the same time to the 
same object. The same is true, again, of an in- 
dividual example (Nipatana). A Pratisedha 2 is 
a negation as such when an Utsarga or an Apavada 
is likely to apply. It has the nature as well .as 
the force of a*n exception. It leaves room for the 
Utsarga when it applies to an Apavada, or marks 
total exclusion when it refers to an Utsarga . 3 On 
the subject of an Anubhandha, it is not necessary 
to enlarge here, (fc) I. SanjnL Paniniis definitions 
(Sanjnah) are noff like those of Euclid. Though 
— £ . — 

1 Vide Patanjali’s remarks (1. 1, 3.) “Yathotsargeraa praaaktasyapa- 
vado b&dhako bhavati.” 

2 See Patanjali’s remarks on “ Sarv&dlni servan^m/ini” — “ atha k&h 
pratwedllo nama, avishe$e?ia kinchiduktvfi. vishesena netyuchyate, 
tatra vyaktam&chftryasy&bhiprfiyo gamyate idam na bhavatiti” 

8 (8. 4, 37.), a Sfitra of P&nini, is Apav&da of (4. 3, 120.), to which 

(4. 3, 130.) is a Pratisedha. Therefore, the termination of (4. 3, 126.) has 
force in the case of the Pratisedha. Again (8. 4, 37.) is a total negation. 
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highly abstract and ideal, those of the latter are 
real, while those of the former are his own crea- 
tions. 1 The meaning of the word ** Sanjna” 
requires to be considered here, for it is often used 
in the P&raniyam. 2 II. There are two species of 
Paribbasa : — 1. Those which apply to the whole of 
the Paniniyam,. and are therefore general. 3 And 


1 Vide Mill’s Logic, Vol. I., pages 162 and lfi 3, a general dis- 
cussion about definitions. 

. A 1 

2 On collating the word “ SanjnS,^ as used by J?dnini in his 
P&niniyam, where we have found it in 81 Sfitras, it appears that 
Sanjnftr is equivalent to a conventional meaning. In the translation 
of the Prlfkrita Prak&sha of Y araruchi, Section II., Sfltra 45, “ SanjnA- 
y&m v&,” Cowell renders the word SapjuA by a name ; but Bh&maha, 
a commentator, confines it to proper names only. The question now 
is, whether Sanjnd is a technical name, a proper name, or a common 
name. P&mni is decisive. He uses it thus — the sense fixed by 
popular usage as distinguished from its etymological sense. For 
example, “ mAkrikam” applies to honey only, and not to every thing 
made by bees. In giving the Gaaa “ P&raskarapsabhritlnicha.” (6. 1, 
157.) of P&ftini, where SanjnfiL comes to bear, of course, he mentions 
proper names as well as common names in the Gaftap&lAa^ and includes 
taskara, brihaspati, as determined by a subordinate Stitra, “tadbrihatoh 
karapatyoshchoradevatayoh su< talopashcha.” What is the differential 
characteristic of SanjnA then ? We believe it to be 41 convention.” 
Our grounds are V— 1. In the Aitareya BrAhmawa, the verb SanjnA 
occurs in the sense of agreeing. See. 27th Kha/wfe, 4th PanchikA, 
where “ yaohchhandAnsi vyfihatii 2 \pu vai lokou sahAstAm tou vyaitAm 
nAvarsam na sam&tap&tte panchaj&nA na samajAnata.” 2. Kan&da uses 
it in (2. 1, 19.) in the sense of a name in general. Shankara Mishra, 
in his commentary on the same, brings in “ ishvarasanketatab.” 
3. Vide Goutama (3. 1, 17.). See VAtsyAyana’s commentary (1.1, 
13), where " SanjnA-shabdaih prithagupadesho bhfitAnAm vibhaktAnAra. 
suvacham kAryam bhavuyati.” 4. Vide Patanjali’s discussion on 
SanjnA in his comment on (l. 1, 1.) of Panini. 5. Vide again Kanftda 
(7. 2, 20.), where a general doctrine of the origin of words is given. 

• Vide PAnini (1. 1, 65, 66, 67.*). 
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2. Those whose application is restricted to one 
Adlrik&ra or more. 1 A Paribhasa of Pawini requires 
to be distinguished from any general .ParibM$a 
met with in the Mahabhasya. The first affords a 
key trf the system of the Paniniyam itself, and 
helps a reader in its interpretation. 8 III. 
Adhiklra. On collating the Sfltras of P&wini and 
Goutama in whioh this word ' occur^, and on 
comparing it with its correlate/ “ Adhikarawa,” 
we believe that an Adhikara exactly ‘corresponds 
to the heading of a paragraph in modern books. 
Again, this heading (Adhikara) may be given by 
itself, or may form a part of the first sentence in 
the paragraph, that is, of the first Sfitra? ‘Thus 
Pfuimi divides his Pads? as well as an Adhyaya into 
so many paragraphs. 8 We will make a few general 

1 Vide '.’ftniiji (3. 1, 92, 94.). 

2 More of Paribhdsd in general hereafter. 

8 With regard tp the meaning of “ Adhikdra, Pd/iini himself is 
explicit. See (4. 3, 87.) “ Adhikritya krite granthe.” The stock-example 
of this Sfitrg, also supports the view in the text. Vararuohi 
Katydyana opens his chapters of Pr&krita-Prakdsha with “ Paish&cht,” 
“ Mdgadhi.” Hia chapter and Adhikdra are often co-extensive. Vide 
hia first chapter. Again, the chapter itself is named from the 
predominating Adhikdra in it. When miscellaneous •Adhikdras come 
together in one chapter, tfie last ia named Sanklrua!! Goutama uses 
the word in the same sense. Vide his (4. 1. 61.). Vide also Vdtsydyana’s 
comment on the same. “ That wfiicli rules” is the etymological sense 
of “ Adhikdra.” When applied to a book, it must mean the “ ruling 
subject,” i.e., “ heading of a paragraph.” Cowell adopts its etymolo- 
gical meaning, 1 * supposed to exercise authority.” Vide 107th page 
of his 9 Translation of Prdkrita-Prakdsha. Vide GoldstUcker on 
Pdftini pages 47, 48. Vide Pdmni (5. 3, 43.) for his use of the word 
u Adhikarawa.” Again, Goutama uses it in his (1, 1, 27, 30.) It 
means the subject treated of. Slirisdryandrdya?ia, at the commence- 
ment of his commentary on Vydsa-shikm, says — “ Athavddhik&r&r- 
thotha shabdah.” “ Most of the Sanskrit works open with atha” 
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remarks. Though Panini generalizes linguistic 
facts, and founds his Utsarga on them, yet he calls 
tp his aid the definition-method, in conformity 
with which he sees an Utsarga as an independent 
and a real entity by itself, i.e . 9 without any re- 
ference to the examples which can be formed 
according to it, or from which it rises. Thi?i done, 
he proceeds,, to show its application or non-applica- 
tion. A general rule (vyapti of our dogicians) is 
not an Utsarga of Pimini. To recapitulate and 
sum up, the essence of‘ fiis method lies in laying 
down large fictitious propositions, and tlien limit- 
ing their application by particular rules and non- 
applidation by negative propositions. Tho defini- 
tion-method, we have already observed, combines 
the inductive as well as the hypothetical methods . 1 
The highly accurate but artificial nomenclature 2 

i An illustrative example may be thus stated — Sarvauama is a 
grammatical name. Its definition, founded on *£ho meaning of the 
name itself, is “ that which is for every name.” Panini, however, 
gives no definition of this part of speech as based oh. its essential 
or characteristic properties, but lays down that the name t( Sarva- 
u&ma” applies to such words as undergo certain grammatical 
ehaugos. These changes constitute fi Sarvanftmatva,” i.e. t Patanjali 
on (1. 1, 7.) tints : — “ Sarvemin y&ni n&mani t&ni sarvildhii.” But 
this is peculiar to P&aini. Vide his (1. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 
15, 16.). Again after defining a v “ prfttipadika” P&dui gives rules 
for shortening as well as for dropping its last vowels under certain 
circumstances. These additional Sfitras appear to be out of place at 
first sight ; but they only point out the application of the name pr&ti- 
padika when the words included in the category are shortened 
or mutilated. * 

2 P&nini (1.1, 27, 45, 54, 65, 66, 69.) are examples of hia nomencla- 
ture. This appears to be based on different principles. 1. The names 
like “ Sarvadluttuka” and “ ArddlrulhAtuka” have a meaning. 2, The 
names like li/f, letf, &c., are meaningless, — perhaps original creations 
ol Piluini,— the letters u 1,” t” iiud others serving a Certain purpose. 
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and notation 1 of Paraini, supplemented by his 
definition-method, enabled him to accomplish tho 
arduous task of developing a system which com- 
bines the elements 2 of. philology and philo- 

L 

1 The Sfitra of Pftnini (1. 2, (54.) throws sufficient light on his 
method of notation. Its wording is “ Sarftpflu/Linekaslim 
ekavibhafttou.” The same method prevail} at present. Take for 

illustration the form u avochat.'* • 

• 

va + ch ia tt*e original root, (vacha in his dhftfcu-pftfAa^ 

va -f ch + lun=va+ch+chli+t. (3. 2, lUh)*(3. 1, 43.)*(8. 4, 78.)* 

va + ch + ah=va + cha + fr 1, 52.). 

va + u (m) + cha a vo -f- cha -f t. (7. 4, 20.), (6. 1, 87.). 

a + vo + cha + t=avochat. (6. 4, 71.) 

Now urn by the nomenclature of Pamni joins va in preference 4o cha. 
With regard to resolving vacha into va + clu, Patai i j aliTSietftivnony 

will do. He interprets the Vaisherika category— samavaya, when 

• % 

applied to a word as the constant relation between its different letters. 
“ atha kah samavayah vara&namamiptirvyena sanniveshah” Vide 
the same elsewhere quoted. 

2 Bopp com. gram. para. 12 : “The aspirates of different organs 
are easily exchanged with each pther Pii/iini (8. 2, 32, 33.), (7. 3, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 1(5, 17.). Bopp com. gram. para. 14 u pachAmi”* iu 
Sanskrit becomes " coquo” iu Latin ; PiWiin (8. 2, 30.), (7. 4, 62.). 
Bopp com. gram. para. 17, the interchange of da and la ; Pawini 
(8. 2, 74, 75.), (8. 4, 60.). Bop}) com. gram. para. 23, about the different 
changes of ha in the cognate languages ; Pamni (8. 2, 31, 34, 35, 72.), 
(8. 3, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 30.), (8, 2, 32, 34.). Bopp com. gram. para. 
35 Khuda, god, Klivfib, Svapa, Klmv&hir, Svasri ; Mmni (8. 2, 4J, 
62.). Bopp com. gram. para. 41, ha— act, ; Pamiri (8* 3, 34.). Bopp 
com. gram. para. 42, 1. ya*=ka ^(sometimes) ; Pa/iini (7. 4, 62.) 
“ kulioshchuh f hence ha^ja, but ja=ya , therefore ya—ka. Bopp 
com. gram. para. 87 ; P&mni (8. 4, 55.). Bopp. com, gram. para. 88 
and 03 ; Pamiri (8. 2, 39), (8. 4, 53). Bopp com, gram., paras. 88. 
91, 93, 100, the process of assimilation, displacement, and substitution 
#re spoken of ; but P&mni is the first father of this language. Bopp 
com. gram. para. 94 ; P&mni (8. 3, 2, 30). Bopp com. gram, 
para. 102 ; Pamni 8. 2, 23, 24. Bopp’s remarks largely apply to 
cognate languages, while P&mui’s, to the Sanskrit language only ; 
but this dpes not affect the statement that Pamni is the first 
philologcr. * 
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_ sophy 1 * of grammar in general, with every possible 
detail of the Sanskrit language. The way in which 
Pftrani views his TJtsarga 3 and its Apav&da is 
elucidated by the fact that the characteristic mark 
pitched upon and recognized by the definition- 
method, admits of the processes of substitution 
(adesha) and disappearance (lopa ). 8 < 

What is special about the generalizations of Pawini ? 

The generalizations oi 'Pftraini may be classified 
thus : (a) False and (b) True — the latter being sub- 
divided into (a) artificial and (b) scientific, (a) 
“ Ugitasiicha 4 ” is an example of the first kind. It 
states that wherever ulc as it occurs, there nip is 
added on, nip being brought in by the conjunctive 
particle — cha. That is, on examining so many 
nouns ending in % called nip for particular reasons 


l Bopp bases his system of comparative grammar on the divisions, 
classifications, principles of divisions, and genoral -definitions of 
important grammatical terms of the P&niuiyam. His grammar 
bears testimony to the revolution which the study of Sanskrit 
grammar has wrought among European philologers. 

* Patanjali speaks of a general rule coming to bear, but • prevented 
by another rule from doing so. The first applies, but the second 
says u no ; there is no room for' 1 you here.” Vide his remarks on 
(3. 2, 10.). The general rule is so real. 

s Vide P&wiui (7. 1, 89, 91, 93, 94.). All fcuch Sfitras exhibit the 
definition-method as affected by analogy. A general definition is 
sometimes considered by Pamni to be a type in which certain forms 
inhere. Hence words assuming these forms, are artificially made to 
belong to the' type. For example, the ending “ an” (technically 
called “ anaii" in some cases) of words like “ rfijan” is the type ; the 
changes given in the Sfttras (6. 4. 53, 148.), and (8. 2, 7.) are the forms. 

4 Vide Pfiaini (4. 1, 6.), 
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by P&raini, thele two properties uh 1 and. nip 
are found to co-exist. This relation, being found 
to be oonstant, is stated as a general rule. 
This rule would be a correct and scientific 
genei^l proposition, if both the properties already 
mentioned, belonged really to the many cases 
of feminine nouns examined. JBut such is not the 
case. Uk is a fictitious property created and 
added on by P&mini to every noun which forms its 
feminine by taking nip. Shatri," matup , 3 kvasuh , 4 
iyasun , 5 &c., are the names of different terminations 
for the formation of present participles, nominal 
adjectives of quality, perfect participles, and of what 
' is called the comparative degree of adjectives. This 
liot, imperfect as it is, includes almost every -variety 
of 'grammatical forms. Now ri or u e in all these 

• 

1 Vide oifc^note on Anubandha further on. 

2 Vide PAnih^a. 2, 124.). 

* Vide Pftnini 1 * 5 . 2, 94, 95.). 

* Vide P&nim (8. 2, 107.). 

. S Vide PAaini (6. 3, 57.) 

6 Such contrivances are called Anubandha. Thoy are more than 
a mere technical terminology. They are what we Lavo called in the 
text artificial generalizations. The particle u anti,” which moans 
tl after,” occurs in 41 anum&na” or anugama” and other similar words. 

“ anum&na” is “ measuring after,” that is, after the premises. Hence 
11 anu” means “ after all that precedes,” i.e., “ upon the whole.” 
“ Anubandha” therefore, means “binding or grouping upon the whole.” 
See Patanjali's Paspash&hnika : — “ Anekamanubandhashatairnoch- 
ch&ryara, it-sanjnft nacha vaktavyft, lopashcha na vaktavyah, yada- 
nubandhaih kriyate, tat kaladibhih karisyate sidhyatyevam, ap&ni- 
nlyan vi bhavati.” Here it is positively laid down that u Anubandha” 
is the characteristic mark of the Pa?iiniyam. Goutama applies the 
word, “ Anubandha” to concrete as well as abstract things, and means 
by it <f sequential connection.” Vide his Sutra (2. 2, G2.), which his 
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terminations is Psuiini’s own creation ; and, there- 
fore, the* generalization is false, for uk covers the 
florae ground as nip ; for ulc is put in wherever 
nip occurs. The same remark holds true, mutatis 
mutandis , of the Kit-sfitram wc havo alreacfy re- 
ferred to. (h) In generalizing, any two marks, 
which are constantly found together, are c taken 
inductive cognizance of. But these two particular 
marks, out of many, essentially belonging to the 
facts under * observation, may bo any two marks 
which may specially attract *the attention of a 
philosophic observer, and which may also appear 
to him to bo characteristic. They may, therefore, 
form 'the subject and predicate of a general pro- 
position. This is often lost sight of by European 
critics of PCmini, who makes any common property 
he likes 1 the characteristic property for genoraliz- 


commontatorV&tsyftyaffh, thus exemplifies “ Anu^ndhah sartipapra- 
jananasant&no gour gfim janayatiti.” Vide again the (Joutamfi’s SAtra (,‘5. 
1, 19.) and Vfttsyfiyana, thus “ Smutyaniibandhashoha ftflrvabhyasa- 
mantartma na bliavati.” The demonstration of a sequential con- 
nection is not a function of a technical terminology. Vide Ooldstuckor 
on P&nini, page 38, where “he (PAwini,) employs for his technical 
purposes Anubancfhas, or letters without significance.” This remark 
docs not demand any comment from us. We have placed it at the 
end of this note. * 

i 

1 A cursory examination of the first pada of the sixth adhyAya 
will provide ample evidence for this statement. ( a ) Reduplication ; 
( h ) SamprasArana, ( c ) the substitution of the letter “ A” for e, ai, o, 
ou ; ( d ) the insortion of tlie augment u (a) (e) a nip&tana of case- 

changes ; (/) the way in which PAnini’s dhfitupfcAa should ho read ; (y) 
disappearance ; {h) the augment “ tuk (i) the changes of vowels 
when followed by vowels ; (j) the change of two vowels into one ; 
W change of two vowels coming together into the one preceding 
(pfirvarfipn) ;(Z)two vowels* coming together pass into one vowel; 
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ing and grouping grammatical facts, no platter 
whether this mark essentially belongs to them .as 
observed, or is put upon them by himself. “ Acbi- 
shnudhat ubhru va m y voriy anu van ou 1 ” and oth ers , 
as well as the Kit-sfitram more than once referred 
to, illustrate and exemplify the remarks we have 
made.# (a) Again the Sfttra “ Sasajusoruli 2 ” is an 
instance of what we have called an artificial gene- 
ralization, fer the 4 s’ in which iliany wo^ds end, 
which sometimes becomes 1 o’ bbfore soft con- 
sonants, and sometimes Visarga beforo hard con- 
sonants, and which is sometimes totally dropt, is, 
according to Pa?dni, first to assume the cffuthge 
called ru subject to this rule . 3 It is essential that 
it should pass through* this ordeal before it under- 
goes the last change. ( b ) “Siclii vnddhih parasmaipa- 


(???) apodal application of these changes to case-terminations ; (w) 
the change of “ a” \^lien followed by <l a” or a soft consonant ;• ( o ) 
the two vowels coming together remain as they are (prakrityS, ,) 
(p) when “pluta” vowels become “ apluta ; ” ( q ) the changes of 
the words “ div” and “ etat before consonantal case- termina- 
tions ; (r) the insertion of the augment “ sut” (*) the subject of 
accents : the accent on the last syllable. From this enumeration, 
it will at once appear that these so many Adhikar.lfc (paragraphs) arc 
founded on different prinSples, and that each principle is based on 
a property of a word as viewed by^F&niui. 

1 Pftiiim (G. 4, 77.). 

2 P&mni (8. 2, 6G.). * 

3 I. “ Shivo vadati.” In this instance 1. Sliivas (4. 1,2.), 2. (Shiva- 
lu (8. 2 t 60.) 3. Shiva-u (0. 1, 114.) ; 4. Shivo (G. 1, 87.). II. “ Shivah 
kali." In this instance, 1. Sliiv a- s (4. 1, 2) ; 2. Sliiva-ru (8. 2, 66) ; 3. 
Shivah (8. 3, 15). TIL “ Shiva lha." In this instance 1. Sliiva-s (4. 1, 2.); 
2. Shiva-ru (8. 2, 66.) ; 3. Shiva-y (8. 3, 17.) ; 4. Shiva ilia (8. 3, 1!).). 
The second stage in every instance exemplihes the statement we 
have made. 
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desu 1 is an instance of what we haVe called a scienti- 
fic, generalization, for both the marks * Sich* and 
• Parasmaipadatva* really belong to the grammatical 
forms which are generalized. There is almost an 
equal preponderance of all these three kinds of 
general propositions in the grammar of P&nini, 
whoso terminology is often called peculiar, artificial, 
and complex. But from the foregoing remarks it 
will not fail to bo perceived that in the formation, 
and statement' of these general rules, or rather 
definitions as an individual Sutra is called Laksawa 
by authors like Patanjali , 2 a great deal more 
tka*j> mere terminology is involved ; that the 
distinction of Parani as a philosopher lies in his 
invention and use of the 'definition-method, and 
that his system, which appoars as perfect to 
us as tho system of Euclid, seems confused and 
irregular to European scholars, because £hey do 
not look at it from the Aryan stand-point of the 
definition-method. 

Grammar, both analytic and synthetic. 

Enough has already been said with regard to 
tho synthetic and analytical methods of treating a 
subject. These remarks apply only to the way in 
which a subject is viowed. Independently of tho 
modes of examination and arrangement of the 
subject-matter, tho nature of a system itself may 


1 P&mni (7* 2, 1.). 

2 Vide the introductory chapter of the MahJtbhfoya where Patan- 
jali says : — “ Kim punarluksyam kim puuarluk*a/uun, shabdo laksyah 
sutrarn laW/ium.” 
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be synthetic or Analytical. The general roles on 
which a science is based constitute its synthetic 
part. They are founded on facts and are reqj. 
Nothing can change them. Nothing can contradict 
them. • Of course, cursory observation of facts or 
imperfect induction will vitiate their truth. But 
careful and sufficient observation, patient and 
perfect induction, and scrutinizing and critical 
deductive application, are, of course, pre-supposed. 
Though such is not exactly the nature* of gramma- 
tical rules based on the fldfinition-method, yet they 
are analogous to these, and form the synthetical 
part of grammar. Contradistinguished from*these 
general rules by constant change, by “ingenious 
contradictions, by new* proposals, and by frequent 
new adaptations, the analytical part consists of the 
explanation of natural phenomena. This explana- 
tion is analogous to the analysis of grammatical 
forms. The definition-method enabled Pa»ini^to 
frame and state general rules in a thoroughly 
scientific jnanner. But, unaided by the light of 
comparative philology and compelled by the 
peculiar circumstances , 1 in which he was placed, to 
fall back on his own resources, Pawini 2 is often 
superficial and fanciful in his analysis. But this 
circumstance, derogatory as it is, does not affect 
his spirit of positive inquiry, based on facts 


1 M<Jre of this in its proper place. 

2 Vide PfUini (5. 2, 25.) where Paks&ttih, and (4; 3, 8.) where 
Madhy&nmah, are given : Vide also his analysis of pronominal case- 
formations (7. 2, 87-113.). Simply the re-statement of a form 
is not its analysis. These form properly the subject of Ni pa tana, 

35 
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as they are, and guided by almost overweening 
fondness of thorough positive evidence. Two 
circumstances appear to us to bear out this asser- 
tion ; first, PMni is explioit on the -subject of his 
method : he seeks for the facts of the language as 
they are, and not as they appear to grammarians j 1 
secondly, influenced by this spirit, he lays down a 
Nip&tana (a form” which cannot be analyzed, and 
yet which is too t important to be parsed ovetf by 
0 grammarian without notice), where he finds it 
difficult to generalize properties belonging to 
Nipatans, 2 * * 5 and to group them under - a special 
mark 

Scholasticism and grammatical exegesis illustrated. 

The Jnapaka introduces the subject of what is 
called interpreting Panini by Panini alone. Now what 
is “ Jnapaka ?” That which arises and is deducible 
froln the Pamniyam, but is not directjy mentioned 
in it. It consists of four parts : — 1. the apparent* 
uselessness of what occurs in a SCitra; -2. the 


1 Vide Paaiui (->. 2, 53, 51, 55, 56, 57.). 

2 Vide Paribh&*endu8hekhara by N&goji Bha^a, (paribhasa 109, Dr. 
Kielhorn’s edition, page 106). “Pareto — anyadrishe prayoge prapfcenyd- 
dnshaprayogakarajMim" — the definition of a Nip&tana adopted by 
Nagoji, “ Siddhavaduchchftrajiam”— the traditional definition of aNip&- 
tana, which we have adopted. The collection of different Nip&tanas in 

thfeFAmniyam favours the latter view rather than the former. Fatanjali 

on the. Nip&tana P&raskaraprabhritini cha sanjn&y&m^ says 
“ Avihitalakaanah su£ p&raskaraprabhritisu drastavyah.” Here the 
word u avihitalakaanah” recognizes the fact of a definition (laksana) as 
founded on common properties (Sadharmya) not being accomplished. 

5 Pfirva-vaiyarthyam. 
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establishment 1 of f some text; 3. the s application of 
the text to cases coming under the particular Sfttra 
in question ; 4. the 8 application of the text establish- 
ed to other oases than those included originally. 
We will illustrate this by an example. The word 
“Aksadydh” is to be formed. It comes from “ aksa,” 
“ a die*;” and div “ to play.” ‘j Aksadyuh” is one 
who plays with dice. Now, the changes : — 
“ div”. takes* the termination “ kfip” (3. 2, 76.). 
The termination disapp^ujs by 1. Halantyam, 2. 
Upadeshejenun&sika it, 3. Lashakvataddhite,4. Tasya 
lopah, 5. Verapriktasya. “Aksadiv” is the form now. 
But the letter “ v” takes the form of iith % tliaFis, 
“ ft” by (6. 4, 19.) ; the original word “Aksadiv” 
becomes “ Aksadi + ft. ,f Here is a difficult/. By 
the paribhasa already established, the “ di” in the 
original word cannot become “ dyft” (6.1, 77.), 
The paiibhAsft “ Asiddham bahirangamantarange” 
applies. “ Uttg,ropasthitanimittatvam” being taken 
as “ Bahirangatvam” yaw is “ Antaranga.” Hence 
“ 6,” as * it were, existed not. The result 
is “ di” cannot undergo any change. Hence 
the rule — Najanantarye bahistfvaprakZiptih. This 
rule is established^ by the “ Jnap^ka” discer- 
nible in (6.1, ’86.) where “tuk” is put in. In 
a discussion about the' 'formation of words like 
“ Adhitya,” the paribhasa we have mentioned, if 
applied, removes ‘every difficulty. Hence “ tuk” 
(6. 1, 86.) is useless (apparently.) But it is put 
in by * Pawini. Therefore, it indicates something. 


i Kinchidarthaj udpanom, 2 Svasmin charitetrthyam. 

3 Anyatra phalam. 
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that is, serves the purpose of a “Vnapaka” for the 
rule already mentioned. The word “ Adhitya” is 
now formed b^(6. 1, 86.). The rule — Asiddham ba- 
hirangamantarange — is set aside by the rule deduced, 
which is — N&j&nantarye bahisivaprakZiptih.* For 
these two conflict with each other. Hence, in the 
example AksadyCtb., the rule deduced applies, and 
difficulties are removed. This is the way in which 
a “ Jn&paka” is brought to bear. This method of 
interpreting Panlni by himself has always been 
employed by our grammarians. The only remark 
that we have to make is, — its philosophy has degene- 
rated: its spirit is misunderstood : its importance 
is not fully recognized ; and its application is not 
thorough enough. The "interpretation of the 
P&mniyam by itself is thus treated. The P&ninl- 
yam is a sort of gymnasium for the intellect. Its 
interpretation is likely not only to' teach and 
impress the exegetioal method of Patanjali and 
other teachers, but to call into activity the logical 
faculties of the mind. The influence of the 
Pawimyam as a means of education cannot be 
overrated. 


Chronology of Pawini. 

K 

The question as to the chronology of Pacini can 
be answered in a way by ascertaining the time 
when Patanjali wrote his commentary. Ancient 
Indian chronology has been much discussed, ex- 
ternal evidence being generally adduced, but ex- 
ternal evidence can be admitted, only \?hen it does 
not conflict with internal evidence, which is always 
preferable in the case of Indian chronology ; for, 
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being fuller, it is*' more reliable, and can be . based 
on facts of a kind capable of standing an examina- 
tion and a cross-examination before any judge. 
These facts are not historical in the ordinary sense, 
but the history of ideas and feelings is more reliable 
than the annals of battles and sieges. We intend 
to use this history and see what light it can throw 
on the chronology of Panini. 


Evidence arranged. 

The evidence about to be adduced can be cu- 
mulated under fpur heads : — philosophical, literary, 
social, and geographical. The first relates to the 
growth and development of philosophical ideas, and 
can be gathered from the discussions of thinkers 
who flourished either before or after Patanjali. 
The seaonct is to be built on the development and 
nature of literary ' works noticed by P&nini and 
Patanjali. The third includes the history of 
manners and customs. The fourth is to be gathered 
from the state of geographical knowledge of 
ancient authors. External evidence will be con- 
sidered in its proper place. Now first, the philoso- 
phical evidence. 

Antecedents of Patanjali classified. 

As a school of thought can be neither understood 
nor interpreted without an analysis of its antece- 
dents, which originate and determine it, the antece- 
dents of Patanjali are to be examined. At the 
time of Patanjali, psychology, which succeeds phi- 
lological discussions, was strenuously cultivated. 
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Patanjali defined, criticised, systematized and com- 
mented on what had been developed in a long 
series of centuries by the AcMryas, whose activities 
were not one-sided, as will be shown in the sequel. 
Some proposed abstruse philosophical problems, 
and away in forests, attempted 1 to Bolve them. 
The literature which embodies their speculations 
is called ArsCwyaka.* Some 2 examined lingual forms,’ 
and in •confprqify with the definition-method, 
developed the rules and Ja^vs 9f language. Others* 
acted on the elaborate sacrificial lore accumulated 
f ram time immemorial. Philosophically and his- 
torically, -the Acharya-period is highly interesting. 
The predominant style of composition was that of 
the Sfitras ; but it was not exclusively employed, 
for some Arawyakas and some Sfitras, theological 
and grammatical, were almost contemporary. The 
abridged methodic style of composition * and a 
mode of thought, definite and’ practical, were the 
necessary consequences of a re-action against the 
verbose, loose, and! immethodical dicta of the 
Brahmav&dins, who revelled for centuries in 
sacrifices, and a mode of discussion based on meta- 
phors, analogies, and illustration? often far-fetched. 
Elaborate theology was itself a re-action against 


1 Vide Chh&ndogya Upamsad — (V. 10$ “ Ye cheme arawye 

shraddh&tapa ityupksate.” Again — it is interpreted : — “ Yadarany&ya- 
namity&chakjate brahmacharyameva.” Vide the same (VIII. 5.).^ 

2 Vide the Stitras of the predecessors of Pibiini. 

8 Ashval&yana quotes ( Vide II. 6, 16th Stlfcra) G&nag&ri, Vide 
(V. 6, 24th Sdtra) Toulvali, and others. Toulvali is a scion of Tulvala, 
and is mentioned by Pdjiini. Vide Pinini (2. 2, 61.). This evidence 
specially deserves attention. 
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the pure, simple/impassioned and direct teachings 
of the itisis, who began a revolution like Tukar&ma 
and Mnaka against the unspiritual sacrificial 
system of their predecessors. 1 Generations of 
J?isis *taught, prayed, and sang, 2 But the people, 
instead of rising to their height, brought them 
down .to their own level. Beginning from the 
earliest time, the predecessors of Patanjali can be 
arranged in 4he following order. • 

I. The Bisis ; II. The.Brahmavadins ; III. The 
Acharyas ; IV. and last, the teachers who predomi- 
nated at the time of Patanjali. I. The Bisis .were 
worshippers 2 who -adopted the mode and form of 
expression with which they were familiar. {Spells 
or Mantras 4 had been used: the enemies of the 
Yedic Aryas had often shown their magical 5 powers : 


1 Vide (1. 1, 2.) R. S. The “ past itisis.” Again Vide (VII. 53„1.) 
B. S., where 44 the past poets” are mentioned. 

2 Vide (VII. 70, 6) of the same 41 Imft brahm&nyrichyante 
yuvabhy&m.” Vide (VIII. 14, 2.) “Skikseyamasmai ditseyam shachipate 
mamwine yadaham gopatih Byam” for a prayer. Vide (VIII, 19, 29.) 
44 tv&mid&huh pramatim vaso mam&gne karsasva datave,” and other 
prayers in the same Sdkta. As for songs the (word Gayata) occurs 
often. The iJwis again call themselves Gayatrmak or singers. 

8 The words 44 rich” and 44 arcka’*to worship, are often used. Vide 
Nirukta, (IV. 6.) where the Veda or Brahma is declared to be either 
Itih&sa or /2ik or G&thd. * 

4 The word 44 Mantra” occurs in (I. 40, 5 and 0.) R. S. Vide (VII. 
76, 4.) t)f the same, in which 1 Satyamantra’ occurs. Vide (VII. 
32, 13.), Saty am antra must be necessarily opposed to Asatyamantra, 
that is, opposition between true and false Mantras. 

5 Vide (VIII. 23, 14 and 15.), where the words “ MaLyinah” and 
44 MAyayft” at once occur. 
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sacrifices 1 had been performed^ Brahmawaspati 2 
had been recognized: Yajus 3 - or the sacrificial 
dictum had been uttered: and Sfimani 4 * or songs 
had been chanted. The characteristic features of 
this period were the metrical style of composition 
and a soluble and unlocalized mode of thought, 
which applied aliqost the same epithets to different 
gods, and, sometimes in an access of mind over- 
come by feeling and devotion, considered all gods 
to be one. 6 Devotion, such as Tukarama preached, 
was an essential and distinctive feature. II. The 
Brahmavadins set up manual rites against this 
spirit of devotion. III. The Acharyas who were 
both 'teachers and philosophers 6 differed from the 
Brahmavadins. IY. While the Yajnikas of the 
time of Patanjali were an inferior class of Brah- 
mawas, who probably composed Parishis2as, meddled 
with the sacrificial system, and attempted to main- 
tain their dignity 7 . The teachers or Gurus employed 


1 Vide (VII. 14, 1 and 2.), where a sacrifice is qualified as 
ancient. Moreover, all the instruments of a sacrifice and its details are 
often referred to. 

2 Vide (II. J24, 12.), where Indribrahmawaspati are praised. 
Brahmanaspati it often mentioned. 

3 Vide (VIII. 41. 8.), where Xajuh is mentioned. 

* Vide (VIII. 16, 9 .) " Tamarkebhistam s&mabhistam gayatraishcha- 
ranayah indram vardhanti kritayah.” This iZik refers to S&m&ni 
with G&yatra and Arka. Indra is called Brahm&, 

e Vide (1, 164, 43, 44, 45, and 46.), where all gods are stated 
to be one and the same, This iZik may be compared with the iZiks let 
and 2nd of tShe 58th Sfikta, 7th Adhy&ya, 8th Mandalft, of what is 
called Vfilakhilya, stated to be a later interpretation. 

6 Vide Y&ska’s Nirukta. 

7 Vide para 6th in the sequel. 
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exegetical logic ^nd propounded theology. Ample 
evidence in support of these statements is available. 
We will produce it in our history of philosophy in 
India. We will only indicate here how the different 
periods were re-actionary. I. During the first 
period, the authors of the Sftktas called themselves 
new Vipras , 1 2 * worshippers, intelligent and thought- 
ful. These assumptions doubtless show their re- 
actionary spirit.* These leaders came together in 
assemblies* . and prayed as they sacrificed . 4 The 
sacrificial phrases, wKich" had their own signifi- 
cance, were with them so many convenient forms 
ready to hand for the expression of their devotfollal 
feelings, which referred to the direct performance 
of a sacrifice as such.* The word Brahnfa, so 
mystic and vague, is used by them in the sense of 
a prayer uttered. II. During the second period, the 
Brahmavadins attempted to explain the sacrificial 
rites in their different ’ stages. They availed them- 
selves of such hid as philosophy in its rude state, 
simple analogies, illustrations of any kind, and a 

1 Vide the 72iks (II. 64.) R. S., where Vipras are mentioned- Vide 
also (VII. 22, 9.) R. S., where old and new ifraufland Vipras ore 
mentioned. Vide (I. 7, 1.), where G&thinas and Arkinas* are mentioned. 
Vide (II. 64.) R. S., in the /2iks of which the epithets mentioned are 
used. It is not necessary to produce any particular iftks for supporting 
the statement in the text. A cursory glance at the 2?ik-Sanhitft 
will discover any number of instances. 

2 Vide what is called the Frog-Stikta uttered by our VasirfAa 
(VII. 103). This Stikta is satiric and re-actionary. 

2 Vide (1. 47, 10.), where “ Kanvan&m sadasi priye” occurs. Vide 
(1. 60, 5.), where “ Prashans&mo matibhir gotam&sah” occurs : 
there were the assemblies of the Kanvas and Gotamas. 

* Vide (VIII. 36, 7.), where " Karmam” and “ Brahm&ni” are 
brought into opposition. 

80 
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spirit of generalization which Were every thinfc 
to be explained to certain accepted forms, could 
afford . 1 * * Brahmavarchasa* was ambitiously aspired 
after. Brahma 8 as opposed to Ksatra expressed 
all that was connected with learning and with 
sacrifice, and all that constituted the pre-eminence 
of a priest or r philosopher. Long sacrificial 
sessions 4 were the order of the day. The words 
Sayujya 5 6 * or Salokata were inherited, and were easily 
understood. .The style of composition, of argu- 
ment, and of procedure', doubtless shows re-action 
against the simple and pure devotion of the i&sis. 
IEIV 'During the third period, some of the Brah- 
mavadins gradually developed into Acharyas, who 
understood a method of ratiocination 8 better, and 


1 A cursory glance at a passage or two of the Aitareya-Brdhmana 
for example will bear out the statement in the text. 

* Brahmavarohasa is defined to be light. Vide Aitareya- Br&hma/ia 
(I. 8.) and (II. 4.). 

1 Vide (VII. 19.) of the Aitareya Br&hmana. Brahma is distinguished 
from kdatra. The one for a Brfthmawa, and the other for a Kdatriya. 
The whole passage throws much light on the nature of Brahma. At 
this time, it was sacrifice, the knowledge, and instruments necessary 
for performing it 

4 Sattra is the word for a sacrificial session. Fables of the tim e 

make lower animals hold a sattia. Besides, the sacrifices regularly 
prescribed lasted for a number of days. 

6 These words occur too often to need references to particular 

passages. What definite notions the word S&yujya conveyed to the 
mind of a Brahraav&din, it is rather difficult to determine, as no 
explanation is given. This circumstance shows that the word 
conveyed a familiar idea. 

6 Vide paragraph 10th in this chapter, Atharva-Veda-Sanhitfi, (11th 
K£>n<?a, 2nd Auuv&ka,), Vide Taittirtya-Br&hmana. See (K&nda. 10, par. 
9, A. 5.) a dialogue between a Brahmaohftrin and aw Ach&rya, It was 
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whose attempts /It discovering the essence of 
matter and mind, resulted in the development .of 
the first general principles of psychology. The^e 
Ach&ryas were the first fathers of regular philosophy 
in India. The rude etymologists began to 
cultivate grammar seriously. Pamni is considered 
by Patanjali to be the Acharya j jar excellence. He 
never, we believe, calls him' a iiisi. Other 
Ach&ryas still under the enslaving influence of 
theology composed the sacrificial Sutras so well 
known. IV. The fourtfi r period was marked by 
theological degeneracy and stagnation, and philoso- 
phical improvement and agitation. 1 The Yajmkas 
sought to enforce artificial rules of sanctity and 
caste; and theological interpreters of thtf class 
of Patanjali, who perhaps laid the foundation of 
the Mim&ns3.-system of philosophy, took the place 
of the Acharya-theologians. Patanjali undertakes 
to write his commentary for the revival 2 .of 
theology. Philosophy was not as yot represented 
by a class«of thinkers distinctly named. It will be 
shown in the sequel that philosophy at the time 


stated in answer to queries of the Brahmach&rin % that Satja is in 
Tapas, which consists in Bala, and that consists in Fr&?ia. The 
Ach&rya prevented the pupil from overstepping the bounds of enquiry. 
“ Ahamuta Achary Achchhrey an bhavisy&mi.” “ I shall be greater 
than an Acharya,” are significant words. Our learned M&dhava’s inter- 
pretation geneially confirms the liberal construction of the original 
passage. Vide the 13th Adhyaya of the 8th PraptU4aka of the same 
K&ncfa. * Three categories — earth, water, and Bky — are mentioned in 
a theological way. Air is included in the sky and the light in water* 

1 4th and 5th paragraphs give evidence for this statement. 

2 Vide the introductory chapter of the Mah&bh&jya. The great 
point of ambition, was to be Artvijiria. 
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of Fataiijali was in a state V»f indefiniteness. 
Philology in India preeeded psychology by centu- 
ries. 1 Philosophy, when it proposes the solution 
of higher problems, such as how perception is 
caused, has a freshness, a novelty, and a power of 
inspiration which acts strongly on the susceptible 
minds of thinkers^like Patanjali, and co mmun icates 
a general impulse to the thought of the age. 
After Patanjali,. a conflict took place between 
Karma-MimanSa, the strong and staunch advocate of 
theology, and Yoga, on 'which the mantle of the 
AcMryas, who had cultivated philosophy, fell. 
Tbo'2dim&ns& employed exegetical logic in defending 
theology, and introduced into its discussions phi- 
lological and psychological principles. 2 * The 
conflict, between eternal activity and final emanci- 
pation from all activity, 8 assumed, for the first 
time, a definite form, and became fruitfully 
vehement. Thus the action and re-action of theolo- 
gical and philosophical influences fiecessarily cul- 
minated in Buddhism, which recognized and en- 
couraged the esoteric philosophy of the Yoga- 
system in its convents, 4 succeeded in weakening 
the influence of the Yajnikas by its public and 
popular preaching, and thus included within its 
fold the laity and philosophical ascetics. This 


1 Vide our comparison between Kaw&da and P&?iini. 

2 The idea of Bhfcvanit or thought is the key to the paraphrase 
of every passage according to the Mim&nsfi-system. 

8 The conflict first comes to notice in the Upanisads, and is first 
systematically stated in the Yoga-system of philosophy, 

4 Vide the Dhamma-pada. * . 
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view places Pat^mjali before Buddha. We will, 
. in the sequel, produce what evidence we have for 
establishing this view. 

. State of philosophy before Patanjali. 

We have shown in the first chapter that the 
■Kig-veda-Sanhitft reveals a civilisation anterior to 
itself, a form of society, a government, and a code of 
customary laV, social, political, and theological or 
rather sacrificial. The f2i|is believed in the work- 
ing of an indefinite energy represented on earth 
by fire, in the firmament by air, and in the heavens 
by the Bun. They had a distinct notion of a sort 
of composition which they invariably denoted by 
the word “ Yoga,” and of a sort of an inherent 
stability which they named “ Ksema.” The Brah- 
mavadins introduced anthropomorphic ideas into 
the simple philosophy of the Risis. They sought 
to rationalize .their sacrificial notions or rather 
customs by reducing them to the notions of gene- 
ration , all the processes of which were directly 
transferred to the sacrifice in its different stages. 
The anthropomorphic idea of gcneratim insisted 
upon by the Brahmavadins, was analyzed by the 
AcMryas into the primary appearance, secondary 
appearance, contact, and«that which causes contact. 1 
Philosophy was separated from theology. 2 The 


1 Vide 3rd Anuv&ka of the first Valli of the Shlkjfi-adhy&ya 
Taittirtya Upaniaad : the terms used are P&rvarftpam, U ttarar Apara, 
Sandh&nam, and Sandhih. 

2 Vide the Muncfaka Upanisad, 5th Section of the 1st K&nt&i. The 
Apart Vidyft is distinguished from the Para. The first includes the four 
Vedas ; and Shikaa, Kalpa,Vy&karamt, Nirukta, Chhanda and Jyotisa ; 
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philosophical questions of tLe dayv were -What is 
th? origin of the people P How many gods are 
there P What are their rankB P And who is the 
highest among them? What is Prana or the 
essenoe of life P What is the soul ? What *is an 
individual man P What are the secondary essences 
or tanmatr& P 1 Some of these questions were pro- 
posed by the Aitafeyins and Taittirlyins from the 
earliest time . 8 But it is one thing to .see the first 
glimmerings' of ‘an idea, and quite another thing to 
see it discussed by the ‘thinkers of the day. The 
first glimmerings of induction were ’seen long 
before Bacon, who is called the father of inductive 
philoSbphy. The soul had been distinguished from 
the mind, and the seat of the power of the senses 
was analogically illustrated . 3 The action of the 
mind on the body, and that of the latter on the 
former, could not be understood : the ^nervous 
system was not discovered : two souls were, there- 
fore, supposed to exist —internal and feorporeal . 4 All 

til© Par& leads to the knowledge of soul. The distinction between 
Parft and Apar& is the distinction between higher and lower. Vide 
(7th Adhy&ya, first Kfoidu of the ChhAndogya-Upanwad), where a 
distinction between a Mantra-vid and an Atma-vid is made. The 
former knew theology as developed at the time, the latter was a 
philosopher. 

1 Vide specially the Prashna-UpaaUad ; and cursorily go through 
any of the ten Upanitads. 

3 Vide first Panch. 19th Khanrfa, 2nd Padch. 25th Khanda and 
40th KhanoJa of the Aitareya-BrAhmana, and again from the Taittiriya- 
Br&hmana, many passages can be quoted. The mode ofa psy- 
chological disoussion is quaint, as it is based on sacrificial formal 

3 Any part of the Aitareya and Taittirtya-Brfthmanas maybe 
read for illustrating this statement 

4 Vide Taittirtya-TJpankad, the discussion about two souls 
Occupies a prominent part. Eighty-six years before Harvey, who 
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the subjective and objective phenomena, were 
supposed to originate from soul (Atman) — the 
essence of mind and matter ; but the relation 
between the objects seen and the agent seeing 
was not examined ; no theory as to the origin of 
perception was put forth till the time of Patanjali. 
Feelings were enumerated . 1 Distinction between 
“ good” and “ evil” in man was ‘made. 5 . But even 
now theology predominated: philology aided it: 
philosophy dissented in-as-much as it declared 
that its teaching was superior to that of theology.* 
Now philosophy proposed to itself the examina- 
tion of the relation between the subjective^ and 
objective phenomena. Matter, quality, action,* gene- 
rality, and individuality 4 — these categories* were 
known ; but their nature and their relation to one 
another were neither discussed nor analyzed till the 
time of Patanjali. The definition-method, the 
principles and elements of which we have already 
discussed, and the common ground between which 
and the Vaishesika philosophy, then in its second 
stage only, which we will describe in the sequel, was 
t*he prevailing philosophic method for taking stock 

published his u Ascertained Discovery” in 1628, Vesejius, who publish- 
ed his great work on the structure of the Human Body in 1542, 
speaks of two mysterious entities called Vital spirit and animal 
spirit . Are not these identical with Antar&tma and Sharir&tma ? 

1 Vide the Aitareya-^Jpaniaad. 

* Vide in the Chh&ndogya-U panisad the description of Brahma- 
pura — the internal world of happiness and of desires. 

3 Bead the story of the battle between gods and demons and 
about the doings of Personal Sin at the beginning of the Chb&ndogya- 
Upaniiad. 

* Vide our remarks about u P&ttini” and Ka»&da compared” in the 
first chapter of our essay on P&nini; 
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of the materials already collected, \ and for systema- 
tising them. Bat where scanty or no materials had 
hpen collected, and where ideas were about to be 
originated, the ordinary discursive method was 
employed as in the Aranyakas. 

Philosophy at the time of Panini and K&ty&ysna. 

a 

The state of psychological thought at , the time of 
Panini has been explained at considerable length 
in the first section of this" chapter. In this place 
theology will be considered. Distinction between 
revealed and profane literature was recognized 
(more* of this in the sequel). The Shrouta accepta- 
tion 1 -of the word study or a passage pre- 
scribing it, shows how far the sacrificial art was 
carefully cultivated. Again, the key to Panini’s 
terminology is the principle that sound .(shabda) is 
eternal. Panini seems to recognize this principle. The 
phrases, that a letter disappears , 2 * that it takes the 
place of another , 8 and that it re-appears , 4 .are easily 
explained on the principle of the eternity of sound 
— the fundamental principle of Jaimini’s system. In 
the Taittiriya-Pratishakhya, the word “destruction”® 
is used, where Panini invariably uses the word, 
“ disappearance.” There were, therefore, two 
schools — the one maintaining the eternity of sound 
in opposition to the other, which asserted its 
transitoriness. When the orthodoxy was thus 

1 Vide the Atharva-Pr&tish&kbfa (IV. 108.), and compare this 
with P&nini (4. 4, 68.). 

2 Vide (1. 1, 60.). t Vide (1. 1, 66.). 

* Vide (1. 1, 62.). 6 Vide (I. 67th SAtra). 
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divided, the mention ol atheists 1 and fatalists by 
P&nini can be easily explained. While gram- 
marians considered a word either as principal 
or accessory , 2 * philosophers conversant with the 
metaphysics of volition, and with the essence of the 
relation of sequenoe, expressed their notion of the 
qualified by Prakriti 8 in contra-distinction to the 
notion of a quality. When the ‘whole, nation be- 
lieved in future life , 4 * 6 * recognized .certain sacrificial 
forms and theological dogmas as* the means of 
securing heaven, th'e atheists perhaps opposed 
them so far as these forms and dogmas were 
concerned. The opposition created a class- of 
people who may be fairly characterized as 
enquirers . 8 Panini’s notions of the relation between 
an agent and his action throw sufficient light on 
the state of philosophy and establish that the mind 
of P&njpi, .not being shackled by tradition, was 
original. Philosophy was not warped by the 
theological doctrines insisted upon by Mimansakas, 
— that action as expressed by a sacrifice was the 
cause of what befalls man, and needed absolute 
regulation, and that accumulated action was, in one 
sense, fate itself. Philosophy, as it .reveals itself 
in the writings of Paraini, recognizes action as 
involving 8 important relations such as that of a 

1 Vide Plmni (4. 4, 60.). 2 Vide the same (1. 2, 56.). 

2 Vide the same (1. 4, 30.). 

4 Vide (6. 1, 49.) of P&nini ■which speaks of the other world 

(Paraloka), and (5. 2, 92.), which alludes to the transmigration 
of soule (Para-betra). 

* Vide P&nini (5. X, 73.). 

6 Vide the S&tras which regulate the k&raka-relations with the 

verbs. 

37 
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motive, purpose, desire, or hatred i but it boldly 
maintains that the agent himself is independent. 
In this respect, Panini’s grammar essentially differs 
from modern grammar which allies itBelf with the 
first Mim&nstl and differs from the dialectics of 
Ean&da or G-outama. Panini dissents from both 
and fully recognizes the independence of the, agent. 
His relations as 'expressed by his motives and 
means are connected with action (Kriyk) — this 
connection being the fundamental principle Of theo- 
logical exegetics. The Yoga doctrine of Kaivalya, 
that is, identity of the human spirit and the Supreme 
Spirit is not hinted at. But the term “ Nihshre- 
yasa” 1 2 3 ( summuin bonum) discovers the tendency of 
the age which consisted in a change of the method of 
investigation. Before Panini and in the Brahmanas, 
the objective method of interpretation in the case of 
the Ghhandas had been adopted: at .the.time of 
Panini, the subjective method was employed as in the 
TJpanisads. The former developed* exegetic logic, 
and sacrificial theology : the latter produced a 
variety of philosophical systems and terminated 
at last in a sort of hazy Pantheism. Panini 
mentions teachers like Vaishampayana* and Koutsa 
who — with an energy the effects- of which are still 
seen, and with a power of excogitation which made 
a deep impression on the doctrines and. beliefs of 
the Acharyas — cultivated theology, investigated 
psychology, and promulgated cosmological principles, 


1 Vide P&nini (5. 4, 77.). 

2 (4. 3, 104.) and (4. 1, 102.) of P&nini, and see (III. 2, 2.) page 71 of 
Patanjali’s Mah&bh&sya.— (Upasediv&n Koutsah Pamnim), may be 

read along with the Sfttras. 
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■which in dae * season * fructified. The fjords, 
c 'SMstra” — science, and “ SMstra-krit” — tfie 
author of a science, are not mentioned* whilp 
Kftty&yana in his V&rtikas naturally mentions them . 1 
Again, •Brahmavadin is formed by a V&rtika , 2 There 
is an apparent anachronism about this rule; 
and the question may be askpd : — How is the 
formation of names and terms, Which occur in the 
literature which decidedly preceded Pamni himself, 
regulated by K&tyayana ? The question may be 
answered in two ways, * Either the words were 
not so well-established as to draw or deserve 
special attention, or being well-known, and •con- 
veying their meaning easily and definitely J they 
did not call for special* ruling. Again, scholasti- 
cism, having once acted on the intellect of the age, 
turned into a new channel: the catalogue of different 
sciences /was enlarged and reiterated. We will give 
an example. The five-fold analysis, as noticed in a 
Vartika, marks* decisive progress in scholasticism* 
— the question, as to the power a word possesses 
of conveying a particular sense, was enthusiasti- 
cally discussed. Scholasticism was at its height 


l Vide Vartika on (3. 1, 85.). 

8 Vide Vartika on (3. 2, 78.). • 

8 Vide Vartika on (I. 2, 45.), where a statement based on a hair- 
splitting distinction is made. Vide also V&rtika on (2. 3, 23.), where 
a condition, a cause, and reason, are mentioned by way of amendment. 
This marks decisive progress. Vide V&rtika on (2. 3, 56.), where 
varieties of slaughter are indicated. Vide V&rtika on (3.2,126.); a 
schoolman uses the word Tattva not in the sense of essence, but in the 
sense of nature. Patanjali discards the notion and considers the 
examples as cases of mere essential sequence. Mark the words-* 
[' Tattv&khy&ne cha,” 
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■when Jl&ty&yana flourished, who tdid not attempt 
the interpretation o£ any of the ancient texts. 
Original and independent, he set about collecting 
lingual forms, and generalizing them according 
to the definition-method. A great and exhaustive 
treatise had anticipated him. This perhaps threat- 
ened to cripple his ambitious mind, whioh was 
as great as that of Pdmni. But the circumstance, 
that his original mind did not get a sphere of action 
sufficiently large, produced consequences of im- 
portance. Like other 'teachers of his time, he 
employed his energy in examining the Sfttras of 
P&rahi, and in acting on them from different points 
of view. The -Vartika-period extended at least over 
two hundred years, for it'shows that a mass of 
literature, both theological and psychological, which 
had already been accumulated, was subjected to- a 
thorough examination, that in the •* meantime, 
literature itself underwent changes, that many 
V-artikas originated in the spirit of dialectics, that 
new V&rtikas were examined and set aside, that 
a system of interpreting Panini by himself was 
developing, and that principles inferred from P&nini 
were enforced and gave a new turn to the science 
of interpretation and paved the ‘way for the Maha- 
bhasya, a great scholastic disquisition — an en- 
cyclopaedia of all the grammatical literature, phi- 
losophy and dialectics developed* up to the time of 
Patanjali. Between Pflrani and Katyayana, the 
AcMryas were engaged in original philosophical 
investigation. With Katy&yana the real Ach&rya- 
period ended. Those that followed K&tyftyana 
were influenced by his hair-splitting dialectics, and 
were impelled by the" momentum of their educa- 
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tion to philosophize without the intellectual 
conditions which necessitate philosophy, or without 
systematized materials which call for generalize* 
tion. The times of K&ty&yana reveal theological 
stagnation and literary progress. Disgusted with 
fruitless attempts at building up philosophical 
theories, the teachers like Patanjali diverted their 
attention and energy to the development of 
exegetical logic. * 


' 1 j 

. Times of Patanjali. 

Great intellectual activity Was shown both by the 
teachers and the taught who were not mere school- 
boys managed by pedagogues, who are ever anxious 
to keep up their dignity, and who are often vexed 
with the pupit who should make bold to ask what 
are called • impertinent questions. The relation 
between the pupil and teacher at the time of 
Patanjali watf that between a philosopher and his 
associates* The teacher was the president, as it 
were, of a debating club. Yet owing to the 
particular circumstances of their education, the 
teacher was highly respected both at home and in 
society. The discussion which he encouraged by 
joining it as an associate, was interesting and 
instructive. A subject, when taken up for discus- 
sion, was examined philosophically and philologi- 
cally from as many points of view as possible. 
The school-house or rather the debating club was 
full of life. The pupils studied with a conscious 
zeal, which, in these days of mercenary instruction 
and mechanical study, cannot but be admired. 
Religious feelings, which ■ in their educational - in- 
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fluency imparted solemnity to 4he class-room, 
exalted the teacher without lowering the pupil. 
".The AchArya,” as Patanjali refers to P&nini, 
“ sat with sacred grass in his hand, at a pure 
moment, with his face towards the rising sun, and 
propounded the lesson.” 1 2 * This gravity, so natural 
and so amiable, could not but produce awe.in the 
mind of the pupil and affect his feelings. The 
relation between* a teacher and his -pupils was 
considered to *be identical with that between a 
father and a son. This Vas* carried so far that 
language itself was moulded and adapted to its 
expression.* The mind of the pupil was necessarily 
raised* above .itself, when the teacher with the 
Kamaitdalu* appeared before him. The pupil 
would go to heaven if he secured the affection of 
his teacher. 4 No reward could be greater than 
this. The pupils did not disappoint their Jbeacher. 
Thp respect which was paid to them by the people 
is* an index of their good conduct and their success. 5 
They studied night and day. Some walked.hundreds 
of miles to honour their teachers, and sought know- 
ledge.® Some, when they could not get oil for their 
lamps, burnt dry cow-dung which could then, as now, 
be easily collected on a common, and studied quietly 


1 Vide page 46 of (1. 1. 3.) of Patanjali’s MahabhiUya, Benares 
edition. 

2 Vide (4. 3, 77.) of PAwini. 

s P&t&njali's MahabhfUya (I. 4, 4.), page 298. 

4 Patau jali's MaMbhiUya (III. 1, 2.), page 27. 

6 Vide (L I, 8.), page 135 of the same. 

* Vide (V. l, 2.), page 18th of the same. This information the 
V&rtika supplies. 
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by themselves. 1 . Instruction was not confiped to 
the class-room. Whole society, that is, its leaders, 
was under a thorough system of instruction and 
discipline. It is natural to expect that where bad 
boys who ran away from school , 2 3 and bad teachers 
who repelled their pupils , 8 are mentioned ; the 
system of education was general. The school 
of an angry teacher was deserted . 4 * Some teachers 
complained that boys did not remain sufficiently 
long at school, and that, when not pleased, they 
went from school t'o School — an inevitable evil 
where competition exists . 8 In some cases, the 
father himself taught his son , 6 who was pefhsps 
helped by his mother who knew .such abstruse 
speculations as MimansA encouraged . 7 The ancient 
teachers or rather those who controlled them 
understood the laws of health so well, that schools 
sat only for four months in a year, that the system 
of vacations was adapted to the vicissitudes .of 
seasons, and that weekly and fortnightly holidays 
were granted at proper intervals* A boy was sent 
to school neither too early nor too late. Nor were 
the lower classes of society excluded from a 
suitable education adapted to their condition in 
life. What deserves notice is that the time of 
commencing to learn as fixed by the ancient 


1 Vide (III, 1, 2.), page 25 of Patanjali’s Mahabh&sya, Benares 
edition. 

2 Vide (1. 4, 3.), page 282 of the same. 

3 Vide the preceding. * 4 Vide the same. 

5 Vide (II 1, 2.), page 333 of the same. 

6 Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 288 of the same. 

7 Vide (IV. 3, 1.), page 87 of the same. 
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Aohfoyas tallies with the time fixed by a resolu- 
tion of German educationists. A school-costume 
was also prescribed . 1 The school-course, was 
divided into two parts — theological and philosophi- 
cal. Theology, as developed before Patanjali and 
as interpreted by the Ytijnikas of his time, was 
first taught ; grammar was taught next ; lpit the 
study of grammar included instruction in. philo- 
sophy and important branches of literature, such 
as rhetoric . 2 (More of literature in the sequel). The 
theology of this period : — The chhando-Brahman&ni 3 
and the Kalpa-sdtras 4 were taught, as they 
constituted Yajnikya, which predominated at the 
time, for the Yajnika had a place assigned to him 
among grammarians and Mimansakas , 5 * and could 
powerfully influence society in which the great 
goal of ambition was to be the manager of a 
sacrifice.® While the Brahmavadins had sought 
to,, secure Brahmavarchasa , 7 8 the Yajnika taught 
that works not in conformity with theological 
rules were useless and produced no fruit ;® that 
he in whose family, there had been no Shildra for 
ten generations, could alone drink the Soma- 


1 Vide the Gnbya-S&tra of Ashvalayana, where special rules are laid 
down as to vacations and school-costume and other things spoken 
of in the text. 

2 Vide (I. 2, 1.), page 193 of Patanjali’s Mahabh&?ya 

8 Vide (I. 3, 1.), page 241 of the same. 

4 Vide (V. 1, 2.), page 25 of Patanjali’s Mah&bh&ya. 

6 Vide (II. 2, 2.), page 366 of the same. 

8 Vide (I. 1, 1.), page 7 of the same. 

7 Vide (5. 4, 78.) of Pacini. 

8 Vide (I. 2, 3.), page 221 of Patau jali’s Mah&bhajya. 
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juice . 1 They, says Pafanjali perhaps iroijjcally, 
create a Yedic terminology . 2 The class of 
Yajnikas attracted the attention of Fatanjali so 
much, that he more than once gives the etymology 
ofthejiame — Y&jnika , 3 The theology that was 
taught, consisted in rules about the mere 
performance of a sacrifice. The Ohhandas were 
considered eternal . 4 The Mantras were, considered 
powerful enpugli to bring down rain . 5 * Daily 
and periodical sacrifices were duly 'performed . 0 
Instruction in DhaVmjf as distinguished from 
Adharma was given . 7 A distinction between havya 
and havya was recognized . 8 Heaven was promised 
to such as gave boiled rice in charity . 9 The Yedas 
having been developed into different Shakh£,s, the 
Kanaka, Kalapaka, Moudaka, and Paippaladaka, 
come together as often as they happen to be 
mentioned. 10 . Patanjali speaks of the Sanhita well- 
composed by Sliakalya . 11 The Uktlias had formed 
an independent branch of study . 12 The etymology 
of Garhap^tya — a sacrificial fire — had been given . 13 
Atharvarca Dliarma as distinguished from Atharvawa 

1 Vide (IV. 1, 3.), page 47 of Patanjali’s Mahabh&Jya. 

2 Vide (I. 1, 3.), page of the same. * 

3 Vide for instance (IV. 2, l.) # page 66 of the same. 

4 Vide (IV. 3. 1.), page 82 of the same. 

5 Vide (I. 4, 4,), page 298 of the same, 

0 Vide (IV. 1, 2.), page 21 of the same. 

* Vide (I. 1, 8.), page 281 of the same. 

s Vide (III. 3, 2.), page 88 of the same. 

o Vide (III. 3, 1.), page 86 of the same. 

10 Vide (IV. 1, 1.), page 4 of the same. 

n Vide (I. 4, 4.), pago 297 of the same, 

12 Vide (4. 2, 60.) of Pa/iini. 

13 Vide (4. 4.) 90tli SAtra of PA/iini.' 
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Amnijya is mentioned. 1 Because r the Anuvaka of 
Vasisf&a and the Anuvaka of Yishv&mitra are 
mentioned, the Mantras as well as other parts of 
the Yedas were individually known. 2 3 A Sttaaa 
without a 2?ik and a .Rik abounding in S&mas are 
contrasted — a circumstance that deserves special 
attention. 8 Now, the state of philosophy at this 
time is to be Considered. Theology, we have 
already observed, had stagnated: the -great object 
of studying Yajnikya was to be able to perform 
sacrifices as they had be&n performed. 4 Mimansa 5 
had come into existence : it explained perhaps the 
sacrificial system and attempted perhaps to justify 
what had existed. Perhaps this Mimansa was a 
further development of some of the doctrines of 
the Upanisads. 6 Probably, it was not the Purva- 
Mimansa, for Badarayaraa in his system of Vedant- 
ism quotes Kashakritsna. 7 But there -wap a great 
deal of philosophical agitation. Though the 
•prevailing mode of thought was Yaishesika, 8 yet 
the name of the philosopher, Kawada. or of the 
Yaishesika-system, is not even once mentioned. 


1 Vide (IV. 3^2.) page 84 of Patanjali’s Mah&bh&sya. 

2 Vide the preceding. 

3 Vide (V. 4, 1.), page 81 of the same. 

4 Vide the Paspashd of Patanjali. 

3 Mim&nsakas are often mentioned by Patanjali. Vide for instance 
(T. 2, 3,), page 218 of Patanjali’s Mah&bh&sya. 

6 It was studied by women who took littlo or no part in the 
management of a sacrifice, and who could not be interested in the 
intricate exegetical discussions of the Purva- Mimansa. 

? Vide (I. 4, 22nd Sdtra) of Vedanta by B&darayana. 

3 Vide the first chapter of our essay on P&ttini— paragraph 
“ Tbnm and Ka?iada compared.”- 
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No treatise wast as yet put forth. Patanjalj* often 
broaches the theory of categories, defines them, 
discusses the nature of Dravya or matter, and 
Gruraa or a quality as often as he can, and tries to 
enforce his own views. Perhaps he had a motive 
in doing this. The views of matter and a quality 
entertained by Mim&nsakas of .his time did not 
satisfy him. It was perhaps in opposition to those 
who had a • tendency to adopt Voga principles, 
which were not as yet systematized, * that Patanjali 
insists on his own definitions of matter, a quality, 
generality and individuality. Patanjali never 
alludes to the theory of Yishesas, which irf the 
well-known characteristic of the Vaishesika phi- 
losophy, though he discusses the nature t»f in- 
dividuality as opposed to generality, but from his 
own point of view, for he never mentions Vaishe- 
sika satnavaya. He .particularly dwells on the 
theory of perception or Pratyaksa. He mentions 
Buddhi, which according to Ka/iada, is mere know- 
ledge ; 1 but Patanjali assigns to it the same 
function as that of the Sankhyas . 2 “ The Buddhi 
determines .” 3 The senses cause sensation or 
Samsadana, which is peculiarly a word «of Patanjali. 
He propounds the theory of volition : — Presentation 
followed by sensation pauses knowledge, which 
excites desires followed by an internal effort or 
volition, when the determining faculty acts : the 
determination necessarily results in a beginning, 

1 Vids Goutama (1. 1, 15.). Vide Ka?iada (VIII. 1, 1.), the com- 
mentary on this sums up his doctrine of Buddhi. 

2 Vide Sankhya Pravachanlyam (II. 13th Stitra), page 115, “Adhya- 
vasfiyo buddhih.” 

3 See the preceding reference. 
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which^ is followed by action, and, terminates in a 
fruit . 1 This is decidedly different from the theory 
of Kanada. Sensation produces knowledge, which 
excites the feelings of pleasure or pain followed 
by a wish or aversion. Then, there is the internal 
effort or volition, which terminates in an action . 2 
Thus the definitions of Buddhi given by Patanjali'and 
Kawada do not correspond, and the theory of volition 
as broached by Putanjali essentially differs from that 
of Kanada. The conditions which prevent direct 
observation are enumehafed . 3 As to inference the 
Yaisehika example 4 is more than once given. In the 
thfcoi^r of inference as propounded by Kanada, the 
principle of Paramarsha plays an essential pai*t. 
Patanjali recognizes the principle, but does not 
use the same term. His term is Abhisambandha, 
which he explains. The theory of inference is 
inseparable from a few psychological considerations , 
and Patanjali’s psychology, though indefinite, is 
interesting, as it is on the threshold ’of the philo- 
sophy of the six schools of India. Kan&da con- 
siders mind or Manas to be a substance , 6 and to be 
the internal organ through which sensation reaches 
» — — ‘ 

1 11 Iha ya esa manujyah preka&pflrvak&rt bliavati aa buddbyA t&vat 

kinchidartham sampashyati sandmtfo r&rtband prftrthite<Sdhyavas&yah 
adhyavasaye ftrambhah ftrambhe *nivrittih nivrittou phalavaptik.” 
These principles are stated in (I. 3, 2.), page 246 of the Mah&bh&sya of 
Pat&njali. * 

2 Vide (V. 2, 15.) of Kanada with the commentary of Jayanarft- 
yana, Edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

3 Vide (IV. 1, 1.), page 6 of Patanjali’s Mah&bhfoya. His com- 
mentary on the way in which a gender can be determined is metaphy- 
sically interesting. 

4 Vide (III, 2, 2.), page 78 of the same. Vide the preceding. 

5 Vid, (I. 1, 5.) of Ka?<&da. * 
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Atman or soul, .and causes perception or Jn&na. 
Patanjali still recognizes mind as Asvanta. 1 * Jn 
hi3 notion of Atman, he follows the Upanisadg, 
though his interpretation marks progress. He 
speaks of two Atmans, internal and corporeal, The 
action of the one causes pain or pleasure to the 
other *and vice versa. 1 Patanjali unlike Ka?uda 
does not consider matter a real substratum, 3 for 
he distinctly states that matter i§ an. assemblage 
of qualities. 4 The great question often before 
the mind of Patanjali was : — What is a form ? and 
in what does it consist ? 5 6 What makes a genus a 
genus ? He speaks of horseness as existing, in* a 
horse.® Abstraction is mentioned ; 7 • and existence 
by itself is considered eternal. 8 Patanjal* hints 
that whatever exists may be animated. 9 The hint 

i Vide ml I. *1, G.), page 114 of Patanjali’s Mah&bhfwya. The 
statement is not decisive. 

, • 

s* Vide (I. 3, £.*>, page 255 of the same. He recurs to this 

subject more than once. Tho quality of Atman is distinctly men- 
tioned in the Taittirlya-Upaniaad. Epictetus speaks also of two 
souls. In the Upanisads, psychology (rather elementary) is always 
given— Fide for instance, KafAopanisad. 

3 Vide (1. 1, 15.) of Ka?*&da, who recognizes Dgivyato bean in- 
dependent substance to which qualities belong. • 

4 Vide (IV. 1, 1.), page 11 of Patanjali's Mah&blifoya, where 
il Yadi t&vad guwasamud&yo dAvyam” is distinctly stated and 
recognized. 

5 In the Mah&bhasya* Patanjali too often moots questions about 
Akriti to need a special reference. Vide for instance (II. 1, 1.), page 308 
of the same. 

6 Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 282 of the same. 

* Vide the preceding. 

8 Vide (I. 3, 1.), page 233 of the same. 

8 Vide (I. 1,1.), page 12 of the same. The words are “ AtliavS 
sarvam cbetan^ivat. ,, 
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is rather rhetorical. He 'believe^ that God, the 
great sustaining Soul, exists, for belief in the exist- 
epce of the soul is evidence of the Supreme Soul. 1 2 * 
Reference to the school which considers knowledge 
to be Dharma or righteousness, is made. This, is the 
Dialectic school of Kawada or Goutama 8 in its first 
stage. At this time sacrificial theology was looked 
at from different points of view. From these con- 
siderations, it will be easily seen that, psychology 
was in a state’ of indefiniteness ; that the same 
thinkers gave conflicting 'definitions of the same 
term at different stages of discussion ; that in- 
tricate psychological problems for the first time 
appear to be proposed ; and that the human mind 
was net shackled by any dogmatic philosophy so 
far as a philosophical discussion was concerned. 
This philosophical activity and the indefinite con- 
dition of philosophy point to the approaching 
advent of a crisis, but it had not as yet come ; 
for Patanjali, so well versed in th’ef analysis of 
thought, and so zealously devoted to philosophy, 
does not mention any of the predominant and 
characteristic doctrines of Yoga philosophy, which 
is a direct antecedent of Buddhism itself. 

i • 

Chronological relation of the Schools of Philosophy 
to Patanjali. 

t 

The mode of philosophical thought and discus- 
sion prevalent at the time of Patanjali paved 


1 Vide (III. 2, 1.), page 68 of Patanjali’s MahftbMsya. 

2 Vide (I. 1, 1.) page 17 of the same. The words are 11 Athava 

pimarastu jnflaa era dharma iti.** ' 
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the way of the fipt Mim&ns4 and Yoga systems. In 
the former system, there is an attempt both at pho 
classification and the explanation of the different 
sacrifices, their materials, their agents, and their 
fruit. . All these operations involved the application 
of principles of interpretation, which constitute 
what .may be called theological exegetics as 
distinguished from grammatical exegetics, which 
is so thoroughly and comprehensively propounded 
by Patanjali in his Mahtibhasya. ’ The duty as 
inculcated by the Pfitva-'Mlmansa is to be found in 
the earliest Brahmawa extant. It is taken up by tho 
Sfitrakaras, the authors of Kalpa, who attempted 
to systematize the sacrificial lore of their ’times. 
The schools of Mimarfea- teachers flourished. Jai- 
mini’s Mimansa embodies all that these teachers 
taught. This systematic exposition is not referred 
to hem, by the name of the first Mimansa. ; but 
the doctrines of Yedic exegetists as they existed 
at the time* of Patanjali. The position of tho 
Vedic exegetists in the history of Mimansa will 
be discussed hereafter. In Yoga, a new method 
leading to a new result is evolved. The points 
discussed in these systems will J)o succinctly 
enumerated and explained in the sequel. The 
important point of discussion was tho nature of a 
form and an individuality. The significance of the 
discussion of this* point was great ; for, it bears 
on the discussion about what was eternal and 
what, momentary. This discussion resulted in tho 
well-known watch-word (Ksamkam ksanikam) of 
a school of Buddhists. In conformity with the 
development of philosophical thought here indicated, 
the schools of philosophy arc to be arranged. 
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I. The first Mimansa, as helped by ^grammar and its 
logic and as opposed to Yoga, supports the 
saerificial theology and forms an important stand- 
point for chronological review ; for, the first 
Mimansa and Yoga keep up the continuity cof the 
philosophical thought developing at the time of 
Patanjali. They are silent as to the origin and 
propagation of Buddhistic doctrines. They advance 
views as to whatsis eternal and what is* momentary. 
The first Mimansa helped the religious laity 
accustomed to # think and act in the ways of 
their ancestors. Yoga was the strong-hold of 
philosophical dissenters, whoso number could 
not but be - small, when compared with the 
following of the sacrificial system. II. The second 
group, consisting of the systems of Goutama and 
Ka?mda terminate the discussions originally start- 
ed at the time of Patanjali. What is ‘eternal and 
what is momentary — was determined, but their 
psychology, because it supported theology, entered 
a dignified protest against the psychology of Yoga. 
Some allusion to positive dissent of opponents 
indicates tho rise of new teachers. At this time 
the Buddhistic crisis originates. Buddhism acted 
on the laity from the convents in which abstruse 
philosophy which led to the Nirvana was discussed. 
On the laity duties of life wero inculcated. Tho 
desertion or rather the absorption of the laity into 
Buddhism awakened the orthodoxy. Ill, A new 
conflict between the established religion and dissent 
produced new schools of philosophy — the third group 
consisting of the systems of Kapila and Badara- 
ya^a. This chronological view is supported by 
the facts, that Kashakritsna, an author of Mimansa, 
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studied even by jyomen' is mentioned by Patanjali, 
and is quoted by B&darayana in his system .of 
Ved&nta-philosophy ; that Yoga does not refer tp 
any antecedent system of philosophy ; that both 
Goutamaf and Kaft&da refer to Yoga ; that Kapila 
and Badarayawa refer to all systems ; and that no 
reference is made distinctly to Buddhism in Yoga, 
but that Goutama, Kan&da, Kapira, and JBAdarayawa 
refer to it distinctly and disapprovingly. Again, 
Badari, a teacher, is quoted by Jaimini, author 
of the first Mim&Yisa,* and *BAdarayana, probably a 
grandson of Badari, and author of the Vedanta- 
Sutra or latter Mimansa, is said to have composed 
a commentary on the Yoga-system. „ 

• • 

The First MimAnsu in relation to Patanjali. 

The KAsJiakritsna , l 2 a treatise on Mimansa, is 
mentioned by Patanjali. It cannot be procured. 
What its nature and philosophy were, cannot *b£ 
guessed. The term M hndnsd occurs in the Sanskrit 
literature anterior to Patanjali, more prominently 
in the Acliarya-period, and denotes excogitation 
and discussion. How were the dicta of tho 
sacrificial theologiams to be interpreted in the face 
of the philosophy that was developed by the 
Acharyas ? This difficulty led to the First Mimansa. 
At the time of • the Aitareya, and Taittiriya- 
Brahmanas, this question could not be asked, 
as no philosophy, that seemed seriously to 
upset notions of a sacrifice, existed. But at this 

l (IV. 1, 1.), page 16 tli of PaUu ij.ili. (L 4,22.) of the Vodaata-Sfttru. 

- Vida (I. 1, 1.), page 18th of the stone. 
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time , intellect was awakened, t and Mimansa — 
philosophical discussion — existed. The ninth Anu- 
vaka of the tenth Prapa^aka of the third Kawtfa 
of the Taittiriya Brahmawa deserves to be perused 
in this connection. About the time of Patanjali, 
different categories had been recognized : a theory 
of perception and volition had been proposed. 
The state oj: philosophical activity influenced the 
notions of a sacrifice, and proved the ( direct cause 
of the rise Of the First Mimansa, which seeks to 
apply the principle of a^neiality and an indivi- 
duality to sacrificial injunctions, recognizes the 
principle of a form (Akriti) — for the convenient 
and Conventional interpretation of sacrificial dicta, 
imparts a psychological aspect to a sacrifice by 
introducing into it the notion of a mental operation, 
and subordinates all the categories to that of 
action. The method of grammatical and Mimansa 
discussion consists in the large use of maxims 
called Nyaya. 1 The classification in both is almost 
the same. Dravya, Guwa, and Kriya are the three 
species of words. But is the form -of a word as 
such distinct from the sense it conveys ? Is its 
sense as such distinct from the knowledge it 
conveys ? If the knowledge, ^as conveyed by a 


i Mimansakas like Patanjali as well as B&dari (for Jaimini 
flourished long after Patanjali and took stock of the materials collected, 
when the Buddhists had attacked the Br&hmanas) employed 
exegeticol logic for discussing their subjects. .‘The first used it for 
interpreting the P&winlyam which he considered as revelation : the 
last, for interpreting the Vedas and supporting their authority. 
Compare “ Laksa?ia-pratipadoktayoh pratipadoktasyaiva graha/iam” 
with “ Shrutir lingad baliyasi” (Thirst Mtm&nsft}. 
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word, differed fyom tlie objects seen, then? that 
which is seen, would differ from that which . is 
known. This was a philosophical difficulty. 4- 
form exists eternally and is capable of being 
known really and directly. This answer raised a 
second question : — What is the relation between a 
form apd the individuals which jt represents ? In 
what — whether in a form or in a"n individual — does 
the ’ power gf conveying a particular sense, of 
producing an idea, or of expressing some relation- 
ship, dwell ? Patanjdli tefers to these questions 
often, and attempts to answer them. The summum 
bonum of life is material, both in Patanjali* and 
in Mimansa : — Dharma or righteousness is produced, 
and it results in happiness or fruit. As the*theory 
of causation was not sufficiently developed, the 
difficulty of action producing Dharma, and Dharma 
producing fruit, when' long intervals of time 
passed between them, was not seen, that is, the 
theory of Apftrva (extraordinary cause) was net 
propounded. The philosophical activity we have 
already spoken of, was a cause which could not be 
suppressed. Philosophical interpretation of sacri- 
ficial rules, though very clever, and apparently 
erudite, could not* satisfy an active *mind, which 
the elaborate performance of daily and periodical, 
great and small, sacrifices repelled. All activity 
for securing blessings of life in unceasing rotation 
of births and deaths, necessarily came to be opposed 
to cessation of .all activity consisting in the 
annihila tion of pleasure and pain, and terminating 
the rotation itself of births and deaths, Thus 
the Yoga philosophy was a necessity. 
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The Yoga-philosophy in relation to Patanjali. 

• Beyond eternal forms, Patanjali recognized the 
eternal essences , 1 2 * 4 and had a distinct notion of pre- 
eminent knowledge, contemplation, and ‘super- 
human powers, 5 * His psychology, though in advance 
of the philosophers of the Acliarya-period, was 
based on tKeir speculations. Tradition ascribes the 
authorship of the Yoga SfLtra, as it exists, to Patan- 
iali himself. But suoh internal evidence, as the 
great commentary affords, conflicts with the tradi- 
tion. Patanjali adduces a proof for the existence 
of Gpd. a Yoga reoognizes God and enumerates his 
attributes . 11 Patanjali believes in a sacrifice pro- 
ducing fruit, and considers it to be ultimate : 5 
Yoga aspires after the emancipation of the soul from 
all sorrow and its transmigration . 6 Patanjali 
practically uses four kinds of evidence — direct 
observation, inference, testimony , and analogy . 7 * 


1 Vide (I. 1, 1.), page 13 of Patanjali. 

2 lie bases his speculations on (X. 72, 2.), of the iZik-Sanhitii. 
The word Dhlr&s in the original is construed into Dhy&navantas, 
i.e. t contemplative ; ManasA into PrajnAna, i.e., pre-eminent knowledge. 
t( These contemplative seers framed the orfgiual speech by means of 
pre-eminent knowledge.” This is interesting as it shows that Patanjali 
was not as yet bound by any partichlar interpretation of the Vedas. 
The Upanisads had not acquired a binding power. 

a Vide (III. 2, 1.), page 68 of Patanjali. 

4 Vide (I. 24, 25, 26, 27.) of the Yoga SAtras. 

5 Patanjali states that the end of learning grammar is to be the 
superintendent of a sacrifice. See his PaspashA. 

a Vide (IV. 30, 31, 32, 34.) of the Yoga S&tras. 

7 His application of Pratyaksa, Anumana, UpamAna, and ShAbda, 

is to be seen throughout the MahAbh&sya. 
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Yoga omits the last . 1 fcatanjali does not recognize 
the evolution-theory of cosmogony, in short, Jie 
does not propound any theory on the subject^: 
Yoga distinctly and positively develops it . 2 3 The 
word •asmitd which means consciousness, Patanjali 
does not use : but it is a common word in Yoga.* 
Patanjali’s term for volition is Adhyavasaya . 4 Yoga 
uses Nirmaroa-Chitta . 5 Patanjali’s term for the 
highest generality is Satta ; 6 thtf phrase for the 
same in Yoga is Vastu-tattva . 7 The former is satis- 
fied with a logical entit/,'' the result of abstraction 
called by’ Patanjali “ Satopi avivaksa. 8 ” The 
latter considers Yastu-tattva as the essence <Jf all 
things . 9 Patanjali expresses only . a surmise as 
to the existence of • a vital activity . 10 • Yoga 
recognizes it . 11 Patanjali says that Satta is deter- 
mined by judgment : 12 Yoga says that the perma- 


1 Vide (I. 7.) of the Yoga SAtras. 

2 Vide the fourth Pad a called Siddhi of the Yoga SAtras. 

3 Vide (IV.* 4.) of the Yoga SAtras. 

0 4 Vide (I. 3, 2.), page 246 of Patanjali’s Mali ability’ a. All tho inner 
operations are traced to action or Kriyfi. This is significant. 

5 Vide the same, • 

« Vide (2. 1, 1.), page 315 of Patanjali, who naturally states that 
a word is SattA for he says “ we are Shabda-pramfwak&h.” 

7 Vide (IV. 14.) of the Yoga SAtras. 

R Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 881 of Patanjali. 

9 Vide (IV. 14.) of the Yoga SAtras. 

1° Vide (3. 1, 1.), page 12 of the same. “ ChetanS.” is the word used. 
The surmise is significant as it follows a discussion about the 
absence of Chetamt as stated in a Vartika. 

11 Vide (II. 52.) of the Yoga SAtras. 

12 Vide (III. 3, 2,), page 95 of Patanjali s Mah&bhftaya. 
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nent ..and eternal in man {Buddhi-tattva) discerns 
its, identity with the eternal in nature (Purusa) by 
practising its rules. 1 Patanjali says that a form 
(Akriti) ultimates in the individuals it represents. 2 
Yoga is opposed to this statement of Patanjali. 3 
The comparison of the philosophy of Patanjali 
with the philosophy of Yoga will show that* philo- 
sophical questions' were only mooted at the time 
of Patanjali ; and that at the time of Yoga, the 
problems were 'solved in a way. From the evidence 
of psychology and langu&gb, the conclusion is to be 
drawn that Patanjali, the great commentator, is not 
the author of the Yoga SAtras. 

v 

The teachings* of Yoga- 

The Yoga Sfitras are divided into four Padas. The 
first PMa treats of mental absorption (Samadhi), 
which is the means of restraining the mind — the first 
great object sought ; the second PMa,* of the means 
(Sadhana) of accomplishing Samadhi ; - the third, 
of the possession of superhuman powers (Vibhftti) as 
the result of contemplation ; the fourth and last, 
of emancipation of the soul (Kaivalya). 1. The basis 
of the Yoga philosophy is Mimansfi. The desires are 
without a beginning : they seek gratification which is 
secured by works, that wliich man says, dpes, or 
thinks of, that is, his experience produces an 


1 Vide the fourth PAda of the Yoga Sdtras, 

2 Vide (II. 1 , 1.), page 308 of Patanjali. 

3 The Samadhi discards the particulars, i.e., the visible, 
the eternal. 
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impression. These impressions collectively prpduce 
desires, which lead to works. Hence, says Mim&npa, 
works are necessary for securing what is sought, 
as soon as What is sought is obtained, and 
enjoyed, new' works require to be performed. 
Thus, the doings of man produce a desire, and 
the desire is gratified by his dqings. He is ever 
involved in a series of worldly Activities. This is 
Pravritti. Yoga recognizes this* reasoning, and 
proposes a method, a plan, by which man can be 
emancipated from the efet-recurring activity, and 
in one sense, can cease to be. Thus Pravritti is 
opposed to Nivritti. 2. The Cosmological theofy 
Kapila develops it and imparts to it a congruity. 
Ishvara or God, Prtikriti or nature, M&ya or 
Avarana-mala (an impurity which covers the mind), 
Manas or the mind, Atman or the soul, Chitta or 
understanding, Sthdla and Stiksma, that is, the 
gross and fine (as applied to matter), the three 
qualities by ’ names different from RajoguwaT, 
Tamogunar or Sattvagmia — all these are mentioned 
in Yoga, but not in the Sankhya-order, nor with 
its definiteness and precision : distinctive functions 
are not assigned to these. Again, God is never 
affected ; but the understanding (Chitta) of man 
is always afEectecL 3. The theory of perception : — 
the Chitta when ^affected, is influenced by a desire 
(Uparaga) ; by this Uparaga, knowledge is produced. 
The mind is on the one side, and the objects 
are on the other side. The connecting link between 
them is Uparaga, This is neither Yaishesika nor 
Vedanta-theory of perception. Atman, Chitta or 
Chit is reflected in knowledge. 4. Tho Theory of 
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volition : — The sense, that 1 am (Asmita) or consci- 
ousness, produces a state of mind called Nirmaraa- 
Chitta, analogous to volition which results in action. 
5. Now, general principles of theology'. : — Life is 
full of sorrow. What is the origin of this 
sorrow ? The first act (Arabdha Kama), that is, 
activity begun. ^11 the acts performed produce 
an accumulated effect (Karma-Vipaka). The 
Karma-Vipaka produces a desire for c life. Thus 
the soul is subject to transmigration. The Plan of 
Salvation : — When the Sedr (Atman) sees the seen 
(objects) as one, then all desire is annihilated, 
and man is emancipated. 

t 

Controversy about moments. 

We have a regular controversy in ancient Indian 
philosophy called Ksa?ia-Yada. But the origin of 
it can be traced to the Sutra (IY. 33.) of tfye Yoga 
philosophy, where the uninterrupted succession of 
moments is brought in. Analogy is the forte of phi- 
losophical reasoning in India. Systems like Vedanta 
are almost wholly built upon it. The Madhyamikas, a 
class of Buddhists, took up the subject of uninter- 
rupted succession of moments by way of analogy, and 
founded upon it a system of philosophy. Goutama, 
Kanfida, Kapila, and Badarayawa seek to refute the 
doctrine of moments as they feel that it is dissent as 
opposed to orthodoxy. No mention of moments’ or 
their uninterrupted succession is made by Patanjali. 
His enquiry into the essence of soun$. (Sphoia- 
Yada)' would have been materially helped by this . 
illustration. The absence of any Elusion to the 
doctrine of moments in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya is 
chronologically very important. 
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Corollaries Of the teachings of the Y oga-philosophy. 

The Sftrva-Bhouma-Yrata is prescribed: 1 in fact*, 
permission to practise Sam&dhi is granted to all. 
The Vrata allows Samadhi or contemplation 
(Dliyana) at any time in any place by any body. 
This permission involved large consequences : 
cast© and its exclusiveness, the complicated rules 
of sacrifice, and the literature that • prescribes it, 
were declared null aud void by what is considered 
an orthodox system of philosophy. Contempla- 
tion raises man to a higher state, and imparts 
superhuman powers. It terminates the rotation 
of births and deaths. .The restraining of thg mind 
itself and the method prescribed for it involved 
the discharge of important duties of life: — 1. 
charity, 2. goodness, 3. "tranquillity, 4. fortitude, 
5. meditation, 6. culture, 7. adaptation of means 
to an end (this included the acquisition *oJ 
superhuman powers), 8. extraordinary power, 9. 
circumspection, and 10. knowledge of universal 
truth. 


Yoga and Buddhism. 

Buddhism was principally, originally, and 
essentially, .an intellectual revolution. Shakya Sinha 
received a philosophical education. There is 
consensus of testimony on this subject. The Lalita- 
Yist&ra, said to be written about the middle of the 

1 The wording of the Yoga SAtra referred to ia “ J&tideehaUUasa* 
mayAnavachhinnSh Sarrahboumt mah&vratam.” (II, 31.), 
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first ..century, states that Shukya learnt Yoga, 
Vpishesika, and S&nkya. This statement does not 
conflict with the statements as to the arrangement 
of philosophical schools we have already made, 
nor does it affect the force of the evidence pro- 
duced ; for the Lalita-Vistara shows only that these 
systems existed at the time it was written, not 
necessarily, that they were studied by Shakya. If 
thoy could be learnt by him, Patanjqli would be 
assigned to ktiil greater antiquity, and the conclu- 
sion about to be established would bo strengthened. 
The Buddhistic method of dissent was to retain 
the Brahmanical names, and to proposo and establish 
now 1 definitions- Thus reform was united with a 
sort of conservatism . 1 The monastery, the great 
distinguishing feature of Buddhism, was full of life 
and power, and, being scattered in the monastery, 
the followers of Yoga were poworless. Such rules 
of lifo — as could conduce to the power of contempla- 
tion — were enforced. The principles, involved in the 
contrast pointed out in the first section of this 
chapter, wore practically adopted, carried to all their 
consequonces, and fearlessly inculcated on tho people. 
A corollary of tho sub-heads already referred to 
embodied tho Buddhistic doctrine “ that a devotee 
had to pass through different stages of knowledge 
and power before he ’could become a perfect 
Buddha.” Tho abstract principle of Chitta-Viksepa 
was rendered concrete by the recognition of a 
Person whom the Buddhists called Mara, who 
resembles Satan in every respect. The doctrine 
of Nirvana is identical with the . J£ai$alya (eman- 


Vide Dliammapada, 
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cipation of the ^soul) as taught by Yoga... The 
duties of life already enumerated 1 are the Paramita 
(ten perfections) of the Buddhists. 

Evidence summed up, and the conclusion stated. 

The different stages, through which a school of 
philosqphy passes, are dwelt .upon in the first 
chapter. I. In India, which ii? a large country, 
and which ai the time . of Pttnini had its Eastern, 
Western, and Northern schools of grammarians, 
time from 200 to 300 ydhrs has generally passed 
between the third stage of systemization and the 
fourth stage of interpretation and criticism. 
P&raini flourished, therefore, about 200 years before 
Patanjali ; because the last always calls Jiim an 
Acharya, and attaches superstitious importance to 
his procedure, and adopts an cxegetical logic of 
his own in interpreting him, while he calls the 
teachers of his time by the name of Guru, Shiksaka, 
or Upadbyayh! Generations of interpreters came 
between Panini and Patanjali before tho exegetical 
logic, the nature of which has already been ex- 
plained, was developed. Again Patanjali remarks 
that Paaini was known in his time o^cn to a boy : 
This is important in-as-much as the reputation 
acquired would require at least 200 years at the 
time when no printing press existed, and when, it 
is said, the art .of writing itself did not exist, 
knowledge being traditionally handed down from 
teacher to pupil. II. Patanjali must have come 
a hundred ' yoars before Buddha ; because tho 
progress . Of . thought and the development of 


See 313th page. 
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philosophy .which the Yoga-system and Buddhism 
mark, would' require a hundred years under 
favourable circumstanoes. The chronology of 
Buddha being accepted as 500 years before Christ, 
it follows that Patanjali wrote his commentary 
about 600 years B. C. ; and that Panini taught his 
pupils about 800, B. C. We have gone through 
the argument builtf upon philosophical facts. We 
believe the evidence yet to be adduced will corro- 
borate the conclusion drawn. We will proceed to 
the consideration of liter&ry fevidence. 


Section III. 

« 

LITERATURE OF THE ACH AR Y A-PERIOD. 

The literature of this period is many-sided. 
Poetry of every description was written. Drama 
was cultivated. Novels were compbsed. Every 
field of science was investigated. The principles of 
architecture, music, and sculpture were well-known. 
Medicine made progress. Astronomy was particu- 
larly learnt. .Astrology was not neglected. Agricul- 
ture received due attention. Special attention was 
paid to politics and military tactics. We can present 
only a general outline of the history of this literature, 
specially in relation to Pawini and his successors. 

Sanskrit once spoken. 

Some scholars maintain that Sanskrit was 
never spoken. If Sanskrit were never spoken, 
it would afford in the history of the world, 
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* 

the only instance of the existence of a compli- 
cated, philosophical, romantic, prose, and poetical 
literature, as well of astonishing dimensions as of 
unusual depth, at least for the ancient world. 
Until this unique, and in one sense extraordinary 
phenomenon, is explained, the statement in question 
^cannot, be accepted. But the positive evidence 
in Piinini as to Sanskrit being spoken in his time, 
deserves seyious attention. Ho mentions the 
lingual usages of the Eastern Aryas as they 
differed from the Western . 1 He gives rules of 
accenting ‘words in the Bhasa, and marks the 
accents as they differed in the Chhandas . 2 * His 
rules as to the formation of contemptuous, piteous, 
and endearing diminutives are interesting . 3 • Some 
grammatical terms such as Dvigu and Bahuvrihi 
reveal the pastoral condition of society — gram- 
matical terms of an artificially developed language 
never spoken ought not to include marks not likely 
to partake exdhsively of grammatical terminology 
as such. .Optional usages arc carefully given by 
Paaini. Such changes as popular usage enforces 
ate mentioned. For instance Palyanlca for a more 
correct form — ParyanhaS In an artificial language 
the complicated rides of Atmanepada* and Para- 
smaipada could have had no room. Such arbitrary 
usages a language spoken generally could alone 
warrant. The same .remarks can bo made as 
to the rules of declensions, conjugations, and 


1 Vide Panini (6. 2, 74.). 

2 Vide for instance (6. 1, 170.) of the same. 

3 Vid-e Pfimni (5. 2, 73-81.). 

* Vide Pftoiini (8. 2, 22.). 
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reduplication. Words, whether nouns or verbs, 
mpst in use in ancient India are as irregularly- 
formed as in any spoken language. These items 
of evidence can be cumulated to any extent, but 
suffice it to remark that the complexity and variety 
of Sanskrit idiom are the results of its being 
extensively spokei}. 


A distinction as to dead and living Sanskrit. 

«. * 

In considering the evidence which literature at 
the time as well of Ptmini as of Patanjali affords, 
the distinction between the Chhandas and Blntsa of 
Paaini. and between the Bhasa and Apabhransha of 
Patanjali, deserves specially to be marked. A few 
rules of Panini regulate the formation of words 
and the idiom of the obsolete literature of the 
Chhandas, and most of them bear on the formation of 
Tjyords of a living language ; while a rtew element had 
already come into existence when Patanjali flourish- 
ed. The language, which Pa?iini calls Bhasa, had 
ceased to be spoken in its purity: some words 
were corrupted : new words were used. The old 
Sanskrit, once spoken in all the. settlements of the 
Aryas, had begun about the time of Patanjali to 
undergo a process of corl-uption,- dissolution, and 
assimilation with the dialects spoken by the non- 
Aryas. Patanjali distinctly states that the words 
that had already been enforced by vernacular 
dialects were many. This distinction between 
obsolete Chhandas and living Bhasft on the one 
hand, and the language of literary and polishod 
society, and the rude and - uncultivated cant (Apa- 
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bhransha) on the "othot hand , 1 2 * shows that, con- 
siderable time elapsed between Panini and Patanjali 
— Panini, a distinguished author about the middle 
of the Ach&rya-period, and Patanjali about the encl 
of the exegetical period. 

. Elements of chronological importance. 

The writers mentioned by Pujjini afford great 
holp in fixing the chronology of his predecessors. 
Authors of treatises on different subjects, studied 
and cultivated in his time, havo necessarily come 
to be mentioned in an exhaustive treatise on 
grammar. Koutsa and Toulvali are propoujidors 
of sacrificial dogmas g,nd are noticed by Ashva- 
layana in his Shrouta-Sfitra. Shounaka, the reputed 
author of the .Kik-Pr&tishakhya, being noticed by 
Pawini, necessarily imparts importance to the 
literature of his time in connection with this in- 
vestigation. panini draws attention to sacrifieial 
treatises called Brahmanas . 8 Grammaticaranalysrs 
and synthesis supplied adequately the place of 
psychological discussions and theories ; the authors 
of the Brahmanas, in attempting to rationalize 
their strange sacrificial works, often indulge in 
cosmological discussions which are as instructive 
and entertaining as any of the cosmological 
theories of the ancients. The books which were 
the source of psychological and cosmological specu- 
lations secured great reverence. The easier method 

1 Vide Patanjali’s Mah&bh&sya. (I. 1, 1.), pages 5 and 6. 

2 Vide Panini (4. 3, 102, 107.), and Vide (II. 6, 17.), (V. 2, 5.) 

of Ashvaiayanu’s Shrouta-Sdtra. 
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of recitation or cramming, for acquiring the position 
of a learned man, gradually superseded the harder 
method of excogitation. 1 PratisMkhya-literature thus 
became necessary. The authors of the Pratish&khyas 
preceded Panini. To support this statement we will 
give evidence. 1. Tradition in India places 
Pratishakhyas before Panini. 2 * 2. Authors of Pra- 
tisMkhyas . are mentioned by Panini. 8 3. The 
contrivances adopted by Panini for abbreviating 
his statements were not known to the Pr&tishakhya- 
karas, for instance, the Pratyahara-method of 
enumerating letters. We believe, the particular 
arrangement of letters attributed by tradition to 
Shiva was not made. The way for adopting the 
Pratyahara-method was not paved. The arrange- 
ment of letters, as given at the beginning of 
P&nini’s treatise, does not discover at present its 
methodical and philosophical importance ; yet 
most of the brevity of Pawini’s Sdtras depends on 
the PratyaMra-arrangement. Its r philosophical 
importance, so thoroughly consistent with method, 
is to be seen from the way in which the letters, 
whether as mere phonetic elements or as- ultimate 
analytic elements of sound, can be grouped without 
the least inconvenience. The distinction between 
Arsa (of the Uisi) and Anarsa 4 * (not of the iZisi) ia 


1 Tftska condemns learning by rote in very strong terms. 

2 Manoram& defines a Pr&tish&khya to be grammar devoted exclu* 
sively to the analysis of Vedic words. 

8 Vide for instance (4. 3, 106.) of Panini. 

4 Vide (1. 1, 16.) of the same, Anfirsa had assumed a definite name. 

It was TJpasthita, 
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chronologically ^important. The J?isis preceded 
Panini by some centuries. They had not taught 
what Panini taught: they had not moved in thq 
atmosphere in which P&nini moved: they had 
never .been engaged in the way in which F&nini 
was engaged. The devotion, which produced the 
thrilling utterances of the Vedic iiisis, was now 
superseded by the elaborate ‘care with which 
their utterances were merely "reiterated. The 
. Pratishakhyas regulate the method of* this reitera- 
tion. The Sanliita ha*d bldh divided into Padas ; 
and the complex methods of iteration and reitera- 
tion were employed in pronouncing it. Panini 
notices these methods and yet the authors of 
Pratishakhyas were merd Aclmryas. The ifisi^eriod 
had already passed away. Again, the system of 
holding meetings, where philosophical subjects 
were freely discussed., and where difficulties 
started by thinkers were solved, was perhaps more 
ancient than the liik-Sanhita itself. Many" hymns 
of the .Big- Veda show their nature; and their 
power is revealed by a word. As the word 
“ civilized” in the English language is fraught 
with historical interest, so the word ** Sabliya” 
noticed by Panin i In (4. 4, 105.) deserves special 
attention. It originally, means “ such as is met 
with in a meeting*;” but its secondary meaning is 
“ polite.” This meaning was thoroughly fixed 
before the times of Panini. Meetings, where philo- 
sophical or literary laurels were awarded, 
perhaps excited much interest. This view 


Vide P&mni (4. 2 r 61.). 
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is confirmed by a modern custom. There is 
no Brahmanical custom in India that cannot be at 
least partially traced to ancient times. No custom 
has been entirely abolished, though every custom 
is more or less overlapped by other puerile customs 
— the growth of time. At present (at least some 
twenty years ago) the author of a treatise, as soon 
as it is finished, takes it to some renowned place 
like Benares, Where a strong Brahmanical com- 
munity exists, and places it before learned men in 
a meeting assembled. * The ' president then takes 
up a straw and inserts it in the treatise, the 
merits of which are to be determined. A page is 
turned up. It is carefully and critically examined 
as affording a general test of the merits of the 
whole treatise. This examination being t over, 
the whole treatise is either approved or condemned 
according to the worth of the page. This is still 
called straw l -justice. In these meetings, those who 
could successfully exhibit their powers of memory, 
were perhaps encouraged. The Acharyas assembled 
in meetings also for discussion. During the period 
of the BrahmavMins, the people appear to 
have degenerated. Regular schools of reciters 
appear to have existed. The feducational momen- 
tum thus created could not be resisted by such 
intelligent thinkers as Acharyas. They succumbed 
to general influences, tacitly approved of the 
movement of the community, and assisted the 
method of mechanical repetition by attempting to 
remove the difficulties in its way. The PratisMkhya- 


1 Shalaka-nyaya, 
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literature owes jts origin to a sort of a .-blind 
impulse that mores a whole community. The 
i?isis that are mentioned in the PratisMkhyas are 
quoted by Paraini whenever he gives rules for 
combination or permutation of letters. When the 
rules for mere pronunciation, proper intonation, 
and modulation of the voice, Tyere to be framed, 
the principles of phonetics 'and grammatical 
classification. necessarily came to* be investigated. 
Hence something of the general * system of 
grammar analogous to "that of Pfwiini is to be 
found in Pratishakhyas. But they subordinated 
grammatical knowledge to the principles of 
mechanical repetition of passages. They cultivated 
grammar, for it subserved their purpose. An 
.AcMrya boldly protests against the system of repeat- 
ing the Yedas mechanically — a practice to which 
Pawini distinctly refers.. The Acharya perceives the 
evil and condemns it in as strong terms as he- qan. 
His writing a ‘commentary on important passages 
of the Vedas, composing a vocabulary, and 
(discussing theological and philosophical doctrines 
of the age, is thus easily explained. He belonged 
to a school, which held that, to derive any fruit 
from reading the Vedas, they should be intelligently 
and critically studied — a*school which was opposed 
to thoso who learnt to repeat the mere text, 
without any attention to the sense of a passage. 
Yaskacharya’s writings are, therefore, re-actionary. 
Two systems of education existed — the one of 
mere rote, and the other of intelligent and critical 
study. The absence of the art of writing is 
explained by insisting upon the mechanical theory 
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of education. It is said that knowledge of every 
kind was assiduously stored up in memory by 
students in ancient times . 1 When two systems, 
opposod to each other, co-existed, the general 
application of the theory is much weakened. At 
present both the systems prevail. But one 
that repeats his Veda mechanically is .always 
unequal to the task of undertaking to 
learn it intelligently. One, who learns grammar 
or dialectics," cannot learn any thing by mere rote. 
So the foundation, on f Which the theory of the 
absence of writing in ancient India is raised, does 
not appear to be strong* enough. The assumption — 
that 'Indian mpmory is so extraordinarily retentive, 
that it. can remember treatises upon treatises — 
is not based on facts as they can be observed at 
present. In India, those who learn a Veda or a 
mere portion of a Veda by mere rote, are obliged 
to spend the whole of their time, in after-life, in 
merely revising and retaining what they learn, 
when young students. Failure in revising timely, 
even for a month, tells on their power of repetition. 
Panini notices a foreign alphabet . 2 This question 
as to existence of writing in ancient India is 
introduced, as it throws light •on the history of 
grammar. The art of writing was usefully 
employed in the early ages of philosophy. Lists 


i It is strange that the same author, who, when establishing the 
statement that writing was unknown to ancient India, assumes that 
the memory of the ancient Indians was extraordinarily retentive, 
should assume that the ancient Indian Aryas were forgetful, when he 
seeks to explain the phenomenon of the origin of Aryan Mythology. 

1 Mr?* th*> same (4, 1, 40.), 
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of words apparently submitting to a general 
principle of classification, or having the same sense, 
were drawn up. These lists formed Ga&a which 
were appreciated. . Ganapati, the Lord of Gawas, 
was a jname of Brahmawaspati. It was gradually 
recognized as knowledge itself. It was Brahma . 1 
It was the Yeda. Pratishakhyas give Gawas. 
Yaska’s treatise is a collection of "such Garcas. The 
key-stone of Pamni’s system is Gatfas. GawapaiAas 
are, therefore, ancient. They preceded gramma- 
tical generalization; and f systematic treatises on 
grammar like that of Panini followed. We have 
attempted a short history of grammar to show 
how years after years are necessary for the 
development of a system, and what its stages are. 
The Acharya-period perhaps extended over two or 
three centuries. 

<T' 

The literature antecedent to Piuuni. 

* *> 

Awaketfed to the sense of studying the Vedas 
intelligently by Yaska, and aided by those who 
had drawn up long lists of analogous words, the 
Acharyas gave a new impulse to the' education of 
the time when Panin i flourished. The Acharya- 
period, it has been already observed, reveals a 
many-sided literature. The state of literature at 
this time is likely to afford some aid in considering 
the question of the chronology of Paaini. (<x). 
Paaini uses the word chhandas in two senses — 


i Vide the Ailareya-Br&hmn/ia (I. 21.) which identities Brahma, 
B/'ihiispati, and Gu/tapati. 
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metre, and the metrical portion of the Sanhitas. 1 2 
The Uik-Sanhita itself refers to prose-literature. 3 4 5 
The Taittirlya-SanhitG, includes much prose. The 
word Mantra was applied to the SanhitA as a 
whole, whether it was prose or poetry. Ashvalayana 
mentions Mantras which are the means of a 
sacrifice. 3 Nigama, on the contrary, appears to be 
a treatise which gives selections from the Chhandas. 
Pawini often refef s to Chhandas, Mantras, and Niga- 
mas, when he gives rules of Vedic grammar. The 
itik-Sanhita and the Yajus-Sanhita were thoroughly 
established at this time. They are often alluded 
to. *The Adhvaryu is once identified with the 
Yajur-Veda itself, for the sacrificial system was 
completely established/ The SAmani are classified 
as good or bad ; s and the Sanhita of the Atharva- 
Angiras is not once mentioned. There are reasons 
for this silence. At this time three Vedas were 
only ‘known. Most of the hymns of the Sanhita 
of the Atharva-Angiras are adaptations, if not a 
copy of the /2ik-verses. The grammar of the I2ik 
and Yajns writings applied to the Sanhita of the 
Atharva-Angiras. Panini carefully and critically 
examined the Sanhita-literature. (b) Thei’c are 
many Brahmawas. It was pre-eminently the period 
of this literature. Some , Kalpa-Sfltras had been 
known : others were preparing. The Anu-Brah- 


1 Vide Pauini (8. 3, 94.) 

2 Vide the ^ig-Veda-Sanliita (X. 00, 0.) and (X. 106, 3.). 

3 Vide Ashval&yana’s Shrouta-Sfttra (I. 1, 21.). 

4 Vide PA/iini (2. 4, 4.). 

5 Vide the same (8. 3, 98.), the Giuta — Susauiadi— includes 
Dulwamaui. 
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manas or subordinate Brahmanas 1 2 3 were a sort of 
appendices, anti some « of the Dpanisads .are 
known as such. Distinction was made between 
Yajnikya or sacrifices handed down from genera- 
tion tp generation, and sacrifices taught by Shruti 
or recognized litei*ature. The Aitareya-Br&hmana 
distinctly mentions a Shrouta i?i§i. s (c) The division 
into Adhyayas or Anuvakas was established. 8 A great 
deal of pro^pne literature was known, for Shlokas 
and a Vina, (an Indian lute) or versus *and a musical 
instrument are mentioned together. 4 * Those things 
or notions which are associated in ordinary life or 
conversation generally come to submit to the* same 
grammatical rule. New books were prepared. A 
distinct mention of G&thas is made, 6 that»is, such 
as do not form a part of any Sanhita or such as 
do not constitute the Mantra. The MahabhSrata, 
whatever its magnitude may be, is mentioned.® 
It is plain that the stories — of YudhistfAira, Arjuna, 
Vasudeva, K*unti, and Kaikeyi — were well-known. 
The Chhandogya-U panisad , which Pa?iini notices, 7 
mentions Devaki-putra, the son of Devaki. Com- 
mentaries on Sutras were written. 8 The class included 
in (4. 3, 73.) mentions some profane # sciences, such 


1 Vide Ashval&yana’s Shrouta. Sutra (II. 8, 11.). 

2 Vide Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 1.), M&dhava Sayana explains 
the Shrouta i£i*i to be the son of Shruta, This requires to be examined. 

3 Vide Fa?iini (5. 2, 60.). 

4 Vide the same (3. 1, 25.). 

6 Vide the same (3. 2, 23.). 

6 Vide the same (6. 2, 38.). 

7 Vide the same (4. 3, 129.). 

* Vide the same (8, 3, 90.). 
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as the knowledge of limbs/ the knowledge of war, 
and the knowledge of dwellings. 

The times of Pauini. 

i 

All the literature known to PtLaini was divided 
into four classes j-inspired 1 books ; discourses ; 2 an 
original 3 system ; and an original composition . 4 
The words used- by Panini are significant and dis- 
tinctive. I. Some of the sacred seers are mentioned 
such as Kali and Vamadeva. Their works were 
seen. II. Works pre-eminently pronounced : Tittiri, 
Yaratantu, Khandika,Ukha, Kashyapa andKoushika 
delivered discourses. III. Works known : P&mni’s 
grammar is an example of a work developing an 
original system. IV. A book made. Jalfika, and 
BhaikunUa are mentioned as works of this class. 
The works seen were considered to bp works 
inspired. At the time of Pareini, the doctrine of 
inspiration was fixed and defined. Though in an 
Upanisad, the A’isis are called Makers of Mantras, 
yet the general belief was that Mantras had been 
seen, that is, inspired, and not made. But there is 
one circumstance specially remarkable in this 
connection. The seer, not of a Aik or Yajus, but 
of a Sanaa, is referred to by Pamni. The Aik 
came first; but the Yajus almost co-existed. 
Perhaps the seers of these had done their work, 
and passed away. But the seers of the S&ma were 
remembered at the time of P&nini, who was 


1 Vide Pfi/iini (4. 2, 7.). 

3 Vide the same (4. 3, 115,), 


2 Vide the same (4. 3, 101.). 

4 Vide the same (4. 3, 116.), 
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probably nearer the development of the S&man than 
that of the Bik or Yajus. A number of lecturers 
is enumerated by P&raini. The activities of the 
teacher and the taught were great. The pupils of 
Vaish#nnp&yana lectured to their pupils. Now, 
what is the place of these lectures in this classifica- 
tion ? . Did the works exist, of ^hich these lectures 
were mere commentaries ? Did the teachers call 
their work® mere lectures modestly like Julius 
Crnsar ? The definition of the third class of works 
—known without any instruction — throws light on 
the second class. In the case of the second class, 
original instruction was necessary. This original 
instruction was derived either frorp MantraS seen, 
or from traditions handed down from geeeration 
to generation. This is the only way in which 
distinction between the second and third classes 
of works . can be explained. Commentaries on 
Mantras were Brahmanas, and the rules, systematiz- 
ing sacrificial knowledge as inculcated by* the 
Mantras .and Bralimanas, were embodied in the 
Kalpa-Sfitras which were arranged on a system. 
At the time of Pamni, works of the second and 
third classes were composed. But by the side of 
the theological literature consisting of the second 
and third classes of works, profane literature was 
developed. The fourth ‘class indicates its nature, 
its extent, and its. scope. This view of literature 
affords considerable aid in fixing the general 
chronology of Pawini. Katyayana came after 
Pareici. His notices of literary works indicate 
enlarged extent and scope. At the time of Patanjali, 
additional departments of knowledge were opened up 
and cultivated, and they began to bear fruit. 
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The times of Katyayana. 

' The great Vartikakara was an Achirya. And 
the Acharya-period divides itself into two, parts 
according to the way in which philosophical 
pursuits were followed. P&wini flourished when 
philosophy t was investigated ; Katyayana, when 
scholastic distinctions were made ; Patanjali, when 
reverence for ancient writings being established, 
the science of exegetics yras cultivated. Vartikas, 
now known, discover three distinct and different 
strata, : — Karikils or Shloka-Vartikas, traditional 
Vartikas which end in “it is remembered,” and 
opposition- Vartikas which dictate a rule in the 
style of the Sutras. There are Vartikas which 
are not noticed by Patanjali ; but which occur in the 
Vartika-pai/ta as it exists at present-. Again, there 
is not a single Vartika in the Vat ha itself which is 
not' found in the Kashika-Vritti, or is BhaMoji, or 
in his commentators. This gives grounds for 
believing that enlarged or reduced, the Vartika- 
literature had vitality at least up to the time of 
the Kashika-Vritti. At the time of Pacini, the 
Pratishakhyap were so well-known, that he 
borrowed their phraseology as if it had been 
thoroughly recognized and • universally understood. 
Katy&yana reiterates their phraseology as if they 
had been forgotten. His amendments of Pawini’s 
Sfttras betray scholasticism, which has a power of 
encouraging strange discussions from a narrowness 
of spirit, which the want of a general grasp of a 
subject, in relation to other cognate subjects, fosters, 
and which devotion to a branch of a subject, closely 
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and laboriously # studied, yet incapable of further 
elucidation or development, cannot but bring ijito 
play. The Arawyaka-literature, which is a connect- 
ing link between theological and psychological 
scholasticism, and which was quietly growing up at 
the time of PAwini, was reaped and stowed away at 
the time of KAtyAyana, for a VArtika names it by 
amending a rule of Parnni. TurAnas were not 
known to Pawini. This department appears now in 
its developed form. The fact — that ' Shuka, son of 
Vyasa, is noticed in a VaVttka — bears out this state- 
ment. A term like Shastrakrit sufficiently charac- 
terizes the times of VArtikakAras. A curtaitf had 
fallen on antiquity with its A’isis and its Brahma- 
vadins chanting ChhEfadas, composing Mantras, 
or expounding VyAkhyAnas. Theology had made 
way for psychology. The Arawyaka-literature 
was recognized. The' compass of literature thus 
extended itself. New branches of knowledge 
attracted attention ; and the fidelity, the assiduity, 
and enthusiasm, with which Patanjali critically 
comments on the writings of Panini, indicate the 
ascendency which reverence for mere antiquity had 

already commenced to establish. . 

• • 

The Exegjetical period. 

Three phases sopm to characterize the exegetical 
period. First, inferences are drawn from the writings 
of PArani himself, and on these inferences, all the 
grammatical principles and doctrines, recognized 
by teachers like Patanjali, are built. One or 
two generations of teachers could not develop all 
the Jn&pakas to be found in Patanjali. The 
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inferential method of interpretation, having once 
secured attention, could not be systematized without 
much labour. About a century is at least 
necessary for its passing through all the stages. 
Secondly, the inferential method led tp the 
discovery, that the grammatical literature, which 
had grown in opposition or rather by yay of 
amendment# of the writings of Panini, could not 
stand its ground/ as most of the additions made by 
Acharyas life ' Katyayana could be derived from 
the P&niniyam. The tendency was to set aside 
the V&rtikas. The Praty&khyan a-literatuPe followed 
the tTnapaka-literature. Thirdly, the growth of 
the spirit of the inferential method evolved certain 
formulas of exegesis. These constituted the 
ParibMs&s which have already been divided into 
special and general. The last are common to 
grammatical as well as to theological exggesis or 
the First Mimlns&. We will discuss this subject 
at some .length in our history of philosophy. All 
this literature, consisting of three different strata 
even so far as it is extant, is so complex and so 
varied, that at least a period of two hundred years 
is required to explain its growth, that is, P&raini 
came about two hundred years, and Katyayana 
about a hundred years before Patanjali. We 
believe that this statement will be borne out by the 
state of literature at the time of Patanjali. 

The times of Patanjali. 

Literature about this time appears to have begun 
to develop a new phase. The feelings of those, 
who had had nothing to do with regular schools, 
seem to have been touched and roused. The 
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common people were instructed by a claps of 
popular preachers, and entertained by dr am atists. 
Scholasticism, dialectics, and abstruse metaphysics, 
were the pursuits of the leaders of society. A few, 
however, condescended to cultivate useful arts. 
Stories about Yayati and Vasavadatta were 
composed and recited. No mention of a regular 
dramatic treatise is made ; but some .plays were 
exhibited. The story of V&sudeva having killed 
Kansa seems to have been popular. ' But there iB 
one thing deserving special attention : — as yet, 
V&sudeva— a Ksatriya — and Vasudeva — a god — 
were differently accented and pronounced, and*were 
not confounded. V&sudeva — a Ksatriya — had lived, 
worked, and died. Nothing superhuman was 
attributed to him. Vasudeva also happened to be 
a name of a god. In the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, 
which jp the encyclopaedia of philosophy and 
literature of the time — such subjects as rhetoric, 
medicine, and*poetry, which was considered almost 
as worthy, as the Chhandas themselves, were culti- 
vated. Dramatic pieces were sung: reciters of 
sfories chanted Shlokas. Romances were listened 
to with great attention. Wild boys, who were 
characterized as crows by teachers* were perhaps 
influenced for evil by the dramatic corps, or perhaps 
their feelings were touched by popular preachers. 
The lower classes, had made considerable progress, 
as they could have regular books explained to 
them. Those, considered to be privileged, seem to 
have lost a little of their prestige. 1 Patanjali 


i Vide Patanjali’s Mah&bh&ya, Ben&res edition, (II. 4, 1.), page* 
404 and 405 of the first volume. The dialogue runs thus “ Pr&jit& 
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narrates a dialogue betwedh a grammarian and a 
coachman, which indicates the direction in which 
intellectual forces, had commenced to act. The 
"coachman finds fault with the grammarian, and 
charges him of ignorance of the science which he 
pretends to have studied. The dialogue is interest- 
ing as it shows ljow the class of the educated had 
enlarged ; how it included perhaps mere pretenders ; 
and how far it had ceased to secure wiling respect. 
Patanjali aTw&ys cites passages from the Vedic 
literature extending over* the four Vedas — a fact 
which warrants the conclusion that antiquity which 
recognized the three Vedas only had passed away, 
though it did .not cease to inspire scholars. 

The compass of literature, 

Literature now included all the SMklias of the 
four Vedas, controversial writings , 1 modern and 
anfcient stories, and medicine. Thn catalogue is 
intended to be exhaustive. Grammar ^ prosody, 
astronomy, the Kalpasfitra, and the rest were 
considered to be accessory to the Vedas. The 
history of the Svadhyaya (the school curriculum) is 
important: In the ^ig-Veda, its. compass is limited. 


— even this (form) becomes established. And what ? Sir, is this 
form wished ? It is well wished ; for some* grammarian indeed said 
— who (is) the PravetA (coachman) of this carriage ? The coachman 
said : — Oh, good Sir! I (am) the Pr&jitA (coachman) of this carriage. 
The grammarian said : — (Prajita is) an ungrammatical form. The 
coachman said the fool knows the rule (of Pamni), but nob the 
isti (of the teachers). This form is wished. The grammarian said : — 
Oh! well, indeed, we are oppressed by this ill- woven (jargon).” 

1 Vide Patanjali ’ b Mah&bh&*y&, Ben&res edition, (1. 1, !•)> page 16. 
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In the Taittiriya-Brahmana, 1 it shows considerable 
development. It receives its specific name in the 
Shatapatha, 2 where its merits are specially dwelt 
upon. It is enlarged in the Aranyaka-literature.® 
The catalogue given by Patanjali merely sums up all 
the branches that are mentioned in the last. The 
catalogue of works deserving attention was now 
permanently fixed so far as original thought is con- 
cerned. Tha enumeration of authoritative literary 
works is fraught with great evil. Whether a thought 
was orthodox or heterocfo* could be determined 
by applying the principles of exegetical logic — a 
social condition at once detrimental to progress 
of every kind, and almost verging on stagnation 
and corruption. The catalogue referred te does 
not mention any of the six schools of philosophy. 
Thus the Buddhistic crisis, which became a 
fruitful spurco of intellectual agitation, and which 
revolutionized orthodox thought, had not come. . 


Floating literature. 

*A number of Shlokas were on the lips of every 
teacher, who often quoted them. Tl\oy treat of 
all subjects: some enjoin dutifulness: others 


1 Vide (II. 6, 5.) and (II. 8, 8.), where knowledge is called V&k 
as in the j%ik-Sanhit&, ancf again, (III. 12, 8.) as well as (III. 10, 11.) 
of the Taittirtya-Br&hmana which gives the story of Bliaradv&ja. 

2 Vide (XI. 5, 6, 13.), page 865 Weber's edition of the Shatapatha 
where the SvAdhy&ya is mentioned as one of the pAnchayajnas. 
The literary works mentioned are — Anushasan&ni, VidyA, YAko- 
vAkain, ItihAsapur&nam, G&thA, NAr&shansis. 

8 Vide the ChMndogya-Upanisad (III. 2, 6.). 
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popularly explain theological principles. Some 
ernbody popular feelings such as contempt 
towards a lower caste : others magnify the 
importance of a literary work. Some are simply 
humorous: others enumerate the different senses 
of a common word. Some generalize the gram? 
matical applicatipns of a term: others point out 
the exact, bearings of a generality. Some merely 
exemplify a Sfitra : others set aside an original 
Sfifcra of Pafoini. Some terminate in “ they know”: 
others in “ it is remembered.” Some define 
words borrowed from vernacular dialects. Some 
attempt a summary of a few Sutras of Pamni : 
others describe either natural scenery or the 
exploits of the heroes of the Ksatriya-class. 
Some explain the formation of an established 
vernacular word: others restrict the sense of a 
popular word. Almost every variety of metre 
occurs. Composed by all classes of authors, 
representing all varieties of style and taste, 
embued. with the religious and literary feelings 
of the age, as yet adhering to Yedic thought, and 
cherishing sacrificial aspirations, not once betray- 
ing any dread of opposition to Brahmanical 
supremacy, not even once „ indulging in any 
contempt towards inferior, but ambitious opponents, 
now soaring into ethereal regions of abstract 
philosophy, now sinking to the low depths of 
dogmatism, and religious superciliousness, — this 
floating literature throws much light, on the 
tendencies of the age, affords an insight into the 
under-currents of popular thought and feeling, and 
supplies the means of drawing a line of demarka- 
tion between antiquity influenced by the instruc- 
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tion and example of pure aspiring Aryas, and the 
dawn of the mifidle ages in which the different 
non-Aryan races were almost prepared to assert 
their natural rights and to rise to the level of 
their ^instructors and rulers. Authority had 
exhausted its energies : liberty had not as yet 
commenced to energize. Vasis^a and Vishv&mitra, 
who represented Aryan power and . unrivalled 
supremacy, Jiad passed away. Vyasa who sought 
to popularize the thoughts and feeling of antiquity 
had come upon the social stage : the populace was 
now addressed by the Pourfiftikas, reciters of popu- 
lar stories handed down from antiquity. • 

Boetry. 

The writings of poets were established* They 
were declared to bo . like the Chhandas . 1 The 
recognitfon of poetry indicates the existence of 
renowned po^ts. Who could these poets * be ? 
They could be none other than Valmiki, Vyasa, and 
many others, whose names have not come down. 
The Taittiriya Pratishakhya mentions Valmiki . 2 A 
Vartika 3 of Katyayana mentions Vyasa. These 
names occur in the chronological ordef assigned to 
them by tradition. Internal evidence based on 
social or geographical notices in the poems will 
doubtless support this chronology. Valmiki flou- 
rished before Pamni. Vyasa flourished after him ; 
and the writings of both were known to Patanjali. 

1 Patanjali in his Mah&bh&$ya reiterates the saying — chhando- 
vat Sfttr&ni. 

2 Vide the Taittiriya Pr&tish&khya (V. 36.) 

3 Vide the Vftrtika on the Stitra of Pfi/iini (IV. 1, 97.), 

43 
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The- writings of Valmilfi and Vyasa were not 
perhaps so voluminous at the time of Patanjali as 
,at present. At the time of its composition the 
R&m&yatta could bo sung off in a day . 1 Tradition 
asserts that originally the Mahabharata consisted 
of five thousand Shlokas. The history of poetry 
warrants the statement that two great poets like 
Valmiki and Vyasa could not come alone. Many 
poets of different abilities and powefs must have 
tried their chance of getting either livelihood or 
reputation. We believe, that the multitudinous 
Upakhyanas in the Mahabharata were originally 
composed by their own poets, and that in process 
of time they came to be incorporated with a big 
poem, when its reputation came to be established. 
The fondness for writing poetry seems to have 
been general. The composition of Shlokas is ascribed 
to a critical grammarian . 2 The chronology of the 
great poets of ancient India throws considerable 
light on the chronology of the great grammarians 
and appears to confirm the statement we have made. 

Music. 

Throe musical notes appear to have ' prevailed in 
the recitation of the Veda ?. 3 Grammar at any rate 
was concerned with three notes only. But Shiks&, a 


1 Vide the traditional story about Kushi-Lavou, the two sons of 
RAma, singing the Ramaya?ia in the presence of the Munis, attached 
to the Bombay edition of the RamAyasia. 

2 Such Shlokas are mentioned in the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, 

s Vide the Sdtras of P&nini— (1 . 2, 29, 30, 31 .). 
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more systematic treatise bn phonetics, tries to recon- 
cile these notes with the seven notes known to {ill 
musicians . 1 Shiksa ought thus to throw light on 
grammar, and naturally aid the system of accentua- 
tion ; tjie importance of proper accents in the history 
of ancient India cannot be too much appreciated, 
especially in connection with Yedic music. The 
word Yasudeva consisting of the ^atne syllables was 
pronounced ,in two ways and coirveyed two senses 
according to the syllable accented." *The system 
of accentuation undferwbat great changes between 
the time of Pawini and Patanjali. Katyayana notices 
some of these changes. But the great ehangh was 
that the strictness, with which, words ’were 
accented at the time ofrPa/iini, was much "relaxed 
at the time of Patanjali. 


Palmistry and Astrology. 

The laxity of accentuation, the admixture of the 
vernaculars with pure Sanskrit, the distinction 
between the usages of the educated and uneducated, 
irrational reverence for or dependence on, the 
literature and philosophy of antiquity, and the 
growth of such absurd stories as Brihaspati teach- 
ing Indra for a, thousand years and yet not ex- 
hausting the resources of the Sanskrit vocabulary, 
establish the distinction between the age of P&rani 
and that of Patanjali ; illustrate the literary con- 
dition of the people as distinct from that of 


i The Shikj& here referred to is known among the Hindu leaned 
as the P&nintya-ShikdA. 
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scholars ; and explain the 'existence of that mental 
indolence which suffers itself to be easily deceived. 
The Yajnikas misunderstood the ancient religious 
rites : the astrologers magnified the evil influence 
of the stars : the palmists succeeded in securing, 
believers : and the story-tellers pampered to the 
credulity of the age and aggravated it. Patanjali’s 
times, therefore, Show that priest-craft had almost 
over-done itself in attempting to .deceive the 
populace which had not as yet lost capacity for 
private judgment. Re-u6tion came in the fulness 
of time. 

a 

' First glimpses of a conflict. 

The necessity for a scholastic dictum against 
the spirit of innovation had risen : — “ particular 
knowledge (comes) from a commentary, but a 
statement does not fail to apply becatise of a 
doubt.” 1 The recognition of this .dictum among 
scholars’ shows that original treatises were attacked 
and threatened to be upset. Exegetical logic 
attempted to stop the current of scepticism. The 
dictum, that thorough knowledge is the fruit of 
interpretatioh, and that a doubt does not set aside 
the original statement, is an important index of 
the state of scholastic feeling. But the traces of 
attempts to oppose interpretation to interpretation 
could not be discovered, so that scepticism, 
assuming the garb of orthodoxy, might prove its 
powerful antagonist. The spirit of religious 


1 See the Paribh&tft — “ Vy&khyfinato vishejapratipattir nahi sande- 
b&dakloanam.” 
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enquiry or theological ''investigation, such as the 
Aranyaka-literature had fostered, died out ; religion 
was now defined to he the “ customs and usages 
of the jRisis .” 1 

The analysis of all great revolutions discovers 
that there are four preparatory processes. The 
first process simply consists iri the rise of a sort 
of infidelity, not serious, but stea'dy, neither 
enthusiastic* nor disposed to be* indifferent, but 
willing and prompt to ridicule faith and seriousness 
whenever it can. The second process begins, 
when thoughtful persons see the evil, and try to 
prevent it by apparently defining their position 
but virtually making concessions. The third 
process is a necessary consequence. The defini- 
tions put forth in defence are taken up by those 
who are able to judge for themselves, examined 
carefully and critically, and their worth is exposed. 
At this stage,, intellectuality gives aid to scepti- 
cism, the advance of which cannot be * checked 
by one-sided conservative orthodox definitions : 
new thoughts and conceptions impart new life 
and produce enthusiasm : society is threatened : 
every social and religious institution* seems to be 
languidly worked. The fourth process is the last 
and most important because opposition to orthodoxy 
is systematically organized. Preparations for war 
are made, when *a great leader appears on the 
bqttle- field and heads the movement. The great 
leader may be a Shakya Sinha or a Luther. At the 


l “Kevalamrisiiminpradayodhannah,” See the introductory chapter 
of the Mahtbhftrya of PataDjali. 
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time -.of Patanjali, we find that society had passed 
through the first process. Sacrificial rites had 
been ridiculed. Wandering preachers openly and 
continually declared that intellectual and moral 
quietude was beneficial and preferable to works . 1 
The process of social disintegration had begun. 
Patanjali gives definitions of a Br&hmaraa 8 — a fact 
which betrays that' a Brahmana was not a reality 
which could be seen : he was a definition: he 'was 


r «■ 

1 Vide the Mahabh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI. 1, 5.) 
page 57. Patanjali’s comment on the Sfttra of Pamni (VI. 1, 164). 
“ A Maskari is a wandering preacher. What then ? A Maskari is a 
wandefing preacher because he says : — do not perform works. For you 
quietude js better.” Kaiyatfa comments upon this thus: — do not do 
this (and) do not do this— beginning thus, the teacher (who preaches) — 
your setting aside or not doing all sacrificial works which seek 
worldly objects (and this) by means of quietude is beneficial— is called 
a Maskart. 

2 ^ Patanjali defines a Brahmawa in three different places in his 
Mah&bh£Uya. See the Benares edition, (II. 2, 2.), page 350. “All these 
words apply to assemblages of qualities or marks — Brahipawa, Ksatriya, 
Vaishya and Shfidra. The constituents of a Br&hmana are— tapaa 
(austerities), knowledge or what is heard, and birth. He who f is 
destitute of tapas and knowledge is a Brahmana by birth or a 
nominal Br&hm^ia. Again, a fair (or) brown, indeed, (complexion) 
reddish hair, and pure conduct — even these* qualities they include in 
the Br&hmanahood.” Vide (IV. 1, 2.), page 27. “Oh, my dear, know 
this (to be) the definition of superior^ Brahmana — He — who 
has three qualities— pure learning, birth and conduct.” Vide (VI. 3, 3.), 
of the same, page 104. The question is ( ( who are the leaders of 
society V* The answer is : “ those Brahmanas who dwell in the 
Aryavarta, those who live without any thing kept for the moncow, 
i.e those who can pride themselves on the possession of a vessel-ful 
of grain, not covetous, and practising good morals without any 
object — disinterested and pure.” Such a high standard and such 
correct notions are recognized as the opposition to the pretensions 
of Br&hmanas necessitated. 
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an intellectual abstraction, the marks of jvliich 
could be enumerated, but he was not a person tjiat 
actually lived, moved, and had his being. Of 
the other two processes we find no trace in 
the writings of Patanjali. The orthodox definitions 
would not have been given if they had been 

attacked. There would have been discussions 

• • 

instead of definitions. Not even once the name 
of a great Bouddha teacher or a philosopher is 
mentioned. * * 


The Conclusion stated. 

Patanjali, therefore, came a considerable * time 
before Shakya Sinha and about two hundred years 
had elapsed between Patanjali and Panini. 
Parani flourished at least about 900 years before 
Christ. 


Section IV. 

SOCIETY OE“ THE ACHARYA-PEttlOD. 

The social customs 2nd practices of a nation 
discover historical sequence. Circumstances, poli- 
tical and religious, necessitate them ; and as 
circumstances change, they are changed. The 
history, for instance, of the origin of the power of 
a Brahmawa, its growth, its full development, and 
its decline, are chronologically and historically of 
great importance. 
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General remarks.* 

Under any circumstances, an argument based on 
the social condition of a nation cannot serve the pur- 
pose of correctly fixing the chronology of an author ; 
for fashions, tastes, and customs change from time 
to time : they die out and revive. But in ancient India 
the conservative tendencies were great ; and social 
conditions discover a gradual development helped 
by causes originating in the political relationship 
of races. Even during tne Vedic times, attempts 
were made to assign a status to non-Aryan races. 
The “patient Shudra and the strong and stolid 
Nisada had emerged from the social degradation, 
the effect of the political supremacy of the Aryas. 
The social history of India till the time of Shakya 
Sinha is a series of efforts made by the non-Aryan 
races, not to shake off the yoke of the Aryas for 
they imposed no yoke, but to rise to ^ their level by 
adopting their manners, customs, and social 
institutions. The Aryas always thought it proper 
to exclude the non-Aryas from participating in 
their sacrifices — which were a sort of social and 
literary picnics, carefully to be distinguished from 
those sacrifices which were expiatory in their nature. 
Unfortunately the nature, of Aryan sacrifices is 
not understood, and they are misinterpreted, when 
their spirit is believed to be analogous to that of 
the sacrifices of the Shemitics. In all cases, {he 
Aryas attempted to prevent the non- Aryan races 
from adopting their social institutions, such as a 
sacrificial session, where discussions on philosophical 
and religious subjects took place, and where 
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measures for consolidating and extending the 
power of the Aryan colonists were concerted. 
This is natural in all countries where two races 
come in contact, the strong dominant race seeking 
to live, as it were, on the weak native race. The 
social history of ancient India consists of four 
distinct periods : — the first periods— when patriarchal 
colonies of the Aryas existed ; fahen there was no 
regularly developed and recognized hierarchy. 
The second period shows the growth of a hierarchy, 
as necessitated by the gfo^vth of social institutions 
such as sacrificial sessions- The third period shows 
the incorporation of the non- Aryas into* the 
Aryan social system and economy by assigning 
to them a status which they complacently recognized 
as their own on account of the feeling of servility 
which the contact with the superior race had 
engendered*— an inevitable result. Gradually a 
community consisting of Aryas and non-Ajyas 
grew up, the different parts of which having 
inseparable social relations which dove-tailed into 
one another. The fourth period when the Aryas 
degenerated, and lost their vigour, their energy, 
and the spirit of exclusiveness. The non-Aryan 
races naturally sought, by the operation of social 
laws, to rise superior # to the circumstances in 
which they had found themselves placed, and 
practically to realize the aspirations, and to enjoy 
tlje rights which the Aryas had laid exclusive 
claims to. Buddhism came. 

The growth of the Community. 

At the time of P&mni, the Aryan society in India 
was in the third period. • The Brahmawas formed 
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themselves into associations — the power and 
authority of which yrere tacitly recognized by the 
people — and regulated society or rather legislated 
lor it. The community of Brahmawas and its 
advancement were the predominant ideas pf the 
period. Whenever the benefits of the community as 
a whole are spokeq of, their consideration effected 
the interests of the Br&hmaTia community only for 
the Parisad, composed exclusively of ^Brahmawaa, 
energized knd promulgated its rules. The 
Vishvajanlna , 1 'mentioned * by ‘Panini, was more or 
less identical with the Parisadya , 2 Katyayana came 
when the third period had almost passed away, for 
society seems to have passed through a revolution, 
as he speaks of the Mahajanika 3 -element — the great 
men of*a town or village seeking to advance 
their common interests, — the Mahajanika had grown 
up and begun perhaps to encroach on thp Vishvaja- 
nina,^ which ostensibly sought to look after the 
cqrilmon % interests of the whole community, but 
which really advanced the interests of the Aryas. 
The Mahajanas or great men were not now 
exclusively Ary as. The Nisadas, being admitted 
within the paje of the community, had begun to 


5 Vide the P&>iinlyam ( V. 1, 9.) — the term Vishvajanlna meaning — 
for the good of all — existed at the time of P&nini. K&ty&yana added 
Sftrvajanlna or SArvajanika. Vide the *Benares edition of the 
Mah&bh&aya of Patanjali, (V. 1,1.), page 4. 

2 Vide the Pfr/iinlyam (IV. 4, 101.) 

* 

* Vide the Benares edition of the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, 
(V. 1, 1.), page 4, where K&ty&yana’s rules for forming S&ryajanika and 
Mah&janika are given, 
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flourish . 1 The fourth pferiod’was almost completed 
at the time when Patanjali wrote his great com- 
mentary. Society had undergone great changes 
and had begun to stagnate. The distinction between 
recognized and non-recognized Shudras 2 established 
at the time of Pacini could not be understood at the 
time of # Patanjali. The Brfthmawajbad begun to culti- 
vate pursuits in which he was not legitimately con- 
cerned. Somg families of Brahmarcas possessed many 
bullocks . 3 * A Br&hmam hewed timber . 1 He some- 
times fought . 5 * The Shftdra consulted a palmist as 
well as a Brahmarca did . 0 The five artisans who 
now form an essential part of the village-syfctem, 
were inseparably associated with .a Brahftawa- 
village . 7 Though Pacini refers to pastors and 

1 Vide (T. 1, 12,) of the K&tyayana-Shrouta-Sfitra. Vide also the 

Ptirva-MtmansA of Jaimim „(VI. 8, 20.), Calcutta edition of the 
Bibliotheca ^ndica. It is the statement of the opponent — the final 
statement of Jaimini in the discussion confirms our view. * • 

2 Vide the comments of Patanjali on (II. 4, 10.) of thte P&?iinQa 
grammar ; Patanjali discusses the question and distinguishes the 
Avasita from Niravasita ShQdras. 

*3 Vide the Mahabh&sya of Patanjali, (VII. 1, 2.), pages 70 and 75. 

* Vide the (III. 4, 1.), page 107, Benares edition of the Mahabh&sya. 

fi Vide the MaMbh&sjyx of Patanjali, (III. 4, lrb page 107. The 
words are : — “ KasMabhid-abr&hmaHah Balabhid-abr&hraa>iah.” Those 
Brabmanas who fought and hewe^ timber were condemned as a-Brfih- 
mana or not Br&hmawas. 

c Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, (III. 2, 1.), page 66, Benares 
edition. 

7% Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 1, 7.), page 
120. Vide the History of India by the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, fourth edition, page 65. The carpenter, leather-dresser, barber, 
washerman, and weaver — these were Shddras. These yet form some 
village-officers who are recognized. The history of village-communi- 
ties in India is thus elucidated, 
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agriculturists, yot his utterances are too scanty to 
warrant a general conclusion. 1 His references, 
however, to wild tribes ape abundant . 1 Society at 
\he time of P&nini was consolidated only so far as 
the Aryas in their colonies were powerful, but their 
scattered colonies were surrounded by the settle- 
ments of aboriginal tribes . 2 At the time of t Patan- 
jali, most of the Basas, Dasyus, and other tribes 
which annoyed the Aryas in their firgt efforts at 
colonization* had quietly learnt peaceful pursuits- 
They followed pastoral 1 life. Throughout the 
Mahabh&sya references to pastoral habits and 
purstiits abound. Agriculture was earnestly pursued. 
Sheep and goats constituted wealth. Tho cow- 
folds were conspicuous. The cow-herds amused 
themselves with talk, while a large number of cows 
grazed about them. A young ox full of vigour and 
life digs with his four feet or strikes his horns 
against a hillock. A cow-herd counts his cows — 
while the cuckoo warbles over-head-Hkinking of a 
wild thicket . 3 People quench their thirst in small 
channels which water the rice-fields. There is 


t 

1 Vide for instance the P&mniyam (IV. 2, 143.) and (IV. 3, 91.). 
In the same connection Vide the same (V. 3, 114 and 117.). 

2 The SAtras (IV. 2, 143.) and (iV. 3, 91.) 6f Panini also support 

this statement. % 

8 The picture of rural life here presented is based on passages 
scattered throughout the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali. In £his 
connection tho following references may be interesting. Vide the 
Mah&bhfoya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (1. 2, 1.), page 199, cows 
were used as the means of barter. Vide the same (I. 3, 2 .), page 254 . 
Vide of the same (I. 3, 2.), page 255, where the following occurs 
41 Smarati vanagulmasya kokHas..” 
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barley on the thrashing-floor. The boundaries of 
fields were fixeffl. A field extended to tjie 
banks of a river. The greater portion of the 
country was occupied by husbandmen and cow" 
herds . 1 


Four castes. , 

At the time of the JJisis, the Shfidra had no 
recognized Status, fee belonged to the degraded 
tribe which did not t , oppose the Aryas, but sub- 
missively rendered them such services as he could. 
At the time of the Brahmavadins, he could not 
touch the milk required for a sacrifice . 2 Thus his 
social status was much improved. lie was admitted 
into an Aryan family. At the time of the Acharyas, 
he received salutations . 3 At the time of Patanjali 
his status was raised. The great commentator 
seldom *uses the word — Shudra, but calls him 
Yrisala or husbandman . 4 This change of phraseo- 


i These remarks are based on the following passages of tho 
BTah&bh&sya. Vide the Mahftbh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, 
(I. 1, 5.), page 91, where the rice-fields and the channels are spoken of. 
Vide of the same (II. 1, 2.), page 326. The words arSy f Khale yavam.” 

Vide of the same (VII. 2, 2.), page 101, where the fields are 
spoken of. # 

The residence of the Aryas is characterized as either a village, a 
town , settlement of cowherds, or of traders — Vide Mah&bhfoya, Benares 
edition, (II. 4, 1.), page 397. 

% Vide the Taittirtya-Br&hmana (III. 2, 3, 9.). 

3 Vide the P&winiyam (VIII. 2, 83.) and the Shatapatha-Br&hmaiia, 
—(I. 1, 4, 12.) page 9. Adhdva is the way of addressing a Shtldra. 

4 Vriaala literally means one who obtains or keeps bullocks. At 
the time of Manu, a Vrisala was degraded again. 
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logy is significant. Again,* at the time of P&nini, 
the four castes being established," the Br&hmana, 
the Ksatriya, and the Yaishya formed the upper 
fclasses; yet the Shhdras were divided into two 

classes — the known and the unknown Shfidras . 1 At 

• 

the same time an Arya, to be distinguished from 
an Arya, was kno\yn as a lord , 2 3 probably because he 
possessed wealth. •Some Shudras received saluta- 
tions from Brabmawas, but vthe special form to 
mark, his social status was scrupulously laid down 
and observed, as Paraini gfrves* the general rule as 
to the particular way of pronouncing the form of 
salutation in the case of a Shfidra . 8 At the time of 
Patarfjali, his status seems to have been changed, 
for the notions of purity and impurity were intro- 
duced into all discussions for fixing his status. The 
vessel used by a degraded Shfidra could never be 
used by an Arya . 4 The lower Shftdra w$s consider- 
ed to be unknown at the time of Panini, while he 
was* known to be degraded at Hie time of 
Patanjali. The four castes existed at the time of 
Patanjali, but the Brahmawa had degenerated : the 
Shfidra had risen ; for a seat, though low, was 
offered to thejast . 5 6 * The Vaishya followed worldly 
pursuits, plied different trades,* and accumulated 


1 Vide the PAainiyam (II. 4, 10.). 

2 Vide the PAninlyam (III. 1, 103.). 

3 Vide the same (VIII. 2, 83.). * 

4 Vide the comments of Patanjali on (II. 4, 10.) of the Sdtras of 

PAnini. lie discusses the relative purity of castes in this place. 

6 Vide the MahAbhAaya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (II. 2, 2.) f 

page 353. 
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wealth . 1 The Ksatriya boldly encroached on’ the 
dignity of the Br&hmana for he asserted that "he 
deserved to be treated 2 like a Brahmawa. Th^ 
Ksatriyas had their military schools . 3 They are 
described as having ear-rings, diadems, round fleshy 
arms adorned with bracelets and broad chests . 4 
The Bn&hmamas were known as real or nobly born . 5 

• Supremacy of Brahmawas. . 

• 

Certainly even the Yed&iy assign milk-sacrifices to 
the Br&hmawa . 6 The Ksatriyas and Yaishyas 
ranked next to him. That philosophy which dpens 
heaven to all classes if they master certain 
Pantheistic doctrines, was not yet systematically 
and generally cultivated . 7 On the permission to 
perform certain sacrifices, depended the social and 
political status of an individual. Certain sacrifices, 
which conferred the -status and which were sanctified 
by Yedic sanctions,, were confined to particular 
classes. The permission to perform sacrifices, so 
often reiterated in the Brahmana-literature, is 


1 Vide the Mahabhdsya. of Patanjali, Benares edijion, (I. 3, 1.), 
page 238, where some Devadatta is spoken of as possessing cows and 
gold, and some Vaidhaveya as prosperous. 

2 Vide the above (I. 1, 8.), page 134. 

8 Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, (I. 3, 2.), page 248, Benares 
edition. The words are : — “ Vidyfcsu Shikaate : Dhanuji Shik*ate.” 

Vide the above, (1. 3, 1.), page 235. 

® Vide the above, (Y. 1, 2.), page 22, 

® PayovraU Br&hmanas— Yavagfl vratA B&janyas — these words 
are repeated throughout the Mantras. 

X This is the spirit of the Up anis ad- literature, 
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historically rery important. In modern times, the 
rights of the natives in relation to those of the 
ruling classes of a conquered country are often 
restricted. The natives are carefully excluded 
from the benefits which are specially reserved for 
the conquerors. In like manner, the Brahmanas 
attached importance to their sacrifices and 
carefully prevented the warriors and merchants 
from performing such as ''they could perform. 
Possessed of the exclusive right of superintending 
the sacrifices of all classes, they maintained their 
social importance and status. The ‘feeling of 
oxclusiveness grew upon them during the period of 
the 'Bralimavadins: It acquired the force and the 
sanction of tradition during the Acharya-period. 
The complicated sacrificial system known as the 
Shrouta, being systematically arranged and 
developed, discovered what blessings of this life or 
of the life to come it could confer. A sacrifice 
properly performed could secure the acquisition 
of universal sovereignty as well as the possession 
of a bullock or a cow. The Br&hmanas alone 
possessed the key of all these blessings. During 
the AcMrya-period, they became almost the gods 
of this wofld. Again, to sifm up their history, 
the Brahmanas, during the Aisi-period, prayed as 
devoutly as they could for worldly possessions. 
The Brahmavadins believed that they had obtained 
the blessings, for the insolence and self-sufficiency, 
which glory and importance inherited create, Were 
now rampant. Panini refers to all sacrifices from 
the establishment of a domestic fire 1 to the archi- 


1 Yvdt the P&?iintyam (II. 2, 37.) 
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tectural sacrifices called 'chayanas} The distinction 
between Yajna and Kratu, explained by Katy&yana 
in his Shrouta-S&tra, was established at the time of 
P&rani . 8 And at the time of Katy&yana the original 
sacrificial impulse was not exhausted. The process 
of systematizing was carried on. At the time 
of Patanjali, the power of sacrifices had been 
completely established, and *ihe feeling of in- 
solence; which exclusive privileges and “ prior 
rights ” engender, predominated. “ The sacrificial 
priests walked about>*witfe red turbans on .” 1 2 3 “ Gifts 
like ten pomegranates or six cakes were nothing .” 4 
<c A cow or a blanket was ordinarily given .” 5 • The 
stories of the gift of a thousand cows were *freely 
told and believed . 6 BriLhmana families formed alli- 
ances with one other and maintained their su- 
premacy . 7 8 * 10 " The husbandman or the Shftdra was to 
be subdued” 8 — an inevitable result of exclusiveness. 
“ This multitude .of Brahmawas enjoys itself.”® 

<c Give unto the Brahmawas” and “ feed the tto-ah- 

• • 

manas w^re social watch-words . 10 Beggars waited 


1 Vide the P&mniyam (III. I, 132.). 

2 Vide the K&tyfiyana-Shrouta-SOtra (I. 2, 5, 6 amd 7.) where Juhoti 
and Tajati are distinguished. Vide the Pa^inlyam^TV. 3, 6S.) which 
mentions Kratus and Yajnas. 

3 Vide the Mah&bbfoya of Phtanjali (I. 1, 6.), page 94, Benares 
edition. 

• 

4 Vide the above (I. 1,3.), page 45. 

£ Vide the above (I. 1, 3.), page 50. 

6 Vide the above (I. 4, 2.), page 270. 

7 Vide the above (I. 1, 2.), page 36 and (1. 2, 2.), page 204. 

8 Vide the above (I. 1, 7.), page 123. 

0 Vide the above (I. 2, 2.), page 204. 

10 Vide the above (I. 2, 3.). page 213. 
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„ at the door of a Br&hmfma whose conduct the 
customs of the educated justified. 1 ' “ On the birth 
of a child, ten thousand cows were given to a 
‘Br&hmana. 1 ’ 2 The legends like this are a powerful 
stimulant. The consequence of their action was 
that families of Brahmamis possessed cattle and 
corn constituting .immense wealth ; 3 * they iparried 
zuhre than one wife. 14 Pretensions of sanctity based 
on religious sanctions came tGt.be advanced.' B'rah- 
manap ostentatiously abstained from attending a 
dinner given on account* of the anniversary of the 
dead. 5 There was doubtless that haughtiness, that 
exclusiveness, that conscious self-importance, that 
spirit ‘of contempt for what are considered lower 
classes, cwhich characterize .the imbecile luxurious 
descCUdents of great men whose extraordinary 
prowess, indefatigable labours, and powerful diplo- 
macy secure the possession of a great country. The 
feelings of insolence and exclusiveness* inevitably 
produce a re-action. 


Asceticism- 

The re-action which the insolence of ruling classes 
produces invariably assumes at first the form of 
asceticism. Unable to control the external world 
and his surroundings, man attempts to control him- 


1 Vide the Mah&bWUya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 3, 2.), 
page 250. 

2 Vide the above (1. 4, 2.), page 270. 

8 Vide the above (VII. 2, 1.), page 71. 

* Vide of the same (II. 2, 2.), page 364, also (VII. 1, 1.), page 67* 

5 Vide of the same (I. 1. &), page 109, 
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self. Unable to cheok the ruling classes, be \earns 
to check himseS. Dispossessed of wealth, sup- 
pressed by artificial rules, insulted in places of 
public resort and at court, the conquered races? 
dissatisfied with themselves, became ascetics. Such 
a spirit of asoeticism characterized the times of 
Patanjgli. The history of Indian, asceticism may be 
epitomized with advantage in this place. The idea 
of tapas is qjder thaiythe fiisi himself . 1 The tapas 
at first meant deep spirituality consisting in over- 
coming the temptations (rf iSatan known as personal 
Sin to the ancient Aryas, — every moment of one’s 
life, — and in enjoying such happiness as purity of 
the soul produces. Tapas cannot be exhaustively 
defined. The Brahma vadinas confounded Tapas with 
a sacrifice . 3 The Acharyas attempted to rationalize it 
away 3 Katyayana observes that knowledge is tapas* 
Ascetici^n was thoroughly developed at the time of 
Patanjali. At the time of P&mni the ascetics existed . 6 
But they wefre not respected, for they might 
have set up claims against the sacrificing orthodoxy, 
for according to Paniui, the words Eouptna and 
itasaya strangely enough mean sin and bad heart . 6 

— 9 

1 See the last lines of our poem entitled thpf&ri. * 

2 All the Chetturhotra &arfhotra, and Dasha hotra mantras so often 
given in the Taittirfya-SanhiUL bdhr out this statement. 

2 Vide the Taittirlya-S^uhiUi, Bibliotheca Indica or Weber’s edition. 

4 His words ai e “ Sv&dhj fiyas tapah”. 

5^ Vide the Sdtra of Pa/uni (VI. 1, 154.). 

6 Vide the above (V. 2, 20.). Kouplna is derived from Kflpa — a 
hollow, and signified belonging to a Kftpa, its first transfen-fed sense is 
a cloth covering the lower body. The word K&saya means both the 
dotheB of an ascetic and a bad heart. Because ascetics covered them- 
selves in this way, it came to convey these senses. 
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At the time of Pattfnjali'asoeties abounded who 
went about bare-headed and who wore dotted 
hair. They ostentatiously perambulated thorough* 
fares, protesting against the performance of 
sacrifices . 1 2 * They necessarily incurred the enmity 
of Brfihmanas. Suoh protests against Bacrificial 
blood-shed long preceded the actual advent of 
SMkya Sinha. In this connection, a short history 
of ahinsd to which special importance is attached 
in the Yo^a-Shastra may not be out of place. 
P&rani uses the word* indefinitely.* K&tyayana 
defines it in his way for he is fond of making 
nice "distinctions. Patanjali in his characteristic 
way Sums up the history of the word , 4 
• * 

Society and its progress. 

In one sense, society had greatly advanced in 
civilization about the time of Patanjali. ' Traces of 
the* Softness, the etiquette, and luxuries — which 
characterize that state of civilization in which the 
fruits of the achievements of the great men that 
passed away, are enjoyed, — are discernible. Large 
palaces were built, elephants and their drivers added 
splendour to* royalty when it paraded its retainers 
in ostentatious processions and display of pageants. 


1 Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Bonares edition, (VI. 1, 5.), 
page 57. The original words are. “ M& krita karm&ni sh&ntir vas 
shreyasity&h&to maskari parivr&jakak.” This passage is already 
translated. 

2 Vide the Stitra of Pibiini (III. 4, 37.). 

a Vide the Mahflbhfoya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III. 4, 1.), 
page 105, where a discussion as to hinsA and ahinsft are given. 

* Vide the above. 
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The streets of towns were watered 1 by professional 
water-bearers. There were regular places where 
drinking water was offered to passengers.* ** But 
pity! The advance of civilization is the abuse of 
liberty. Women drank ;* yet they were not divorced; 
they were not ex-communicated ; they were not per. 
scouted^. They were simply told that they would be 
punished in the world beyond the grave, when the 
gods would not take /them to the -heavenly abodes 
of their lords . 4 Dramas were performed. . The 
artistic exhibition of heroes and heroines encourag- 
ed the composition of Purawas on the one side, and 
the art of statuary on the other.® Though the 
statues were not worshipped, yet sopiety showed a 
tendency to idolatry. . Images were carried from 
door to door, exhibited and admired . 6 Patanjali 
epigrammatically remarks that images were sold 
and that by a class of men who had showed a 
marked tendency to idolatry inasmuch as, being 
avaricious, thfey exposed images for sale. The 
passage of Patanjali is interesting, for it shows 
that the Aryas condemned the sale of images , 7 
though they sanctioned their exhibition. The 


• • 

1 Vide the Mah&bhiwya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 4, 4.), 
page 295. 

2 Vide the above (It. 1, 1.) page 307. 

2 Vide the above (JII. 2, 1.) page 65, “ Gods do not take that 
Br&hmatta- woman, who drinks, to the abode of her husband (patiloka) ” 

£ Vide the translation in the foot-note above, 

** Vide the Stitra of P&raini (Y. 3, 96). ’ 

2 Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (Y. 3* 2.) 
page 73. 

7 According to PA/iini (V. 3, 96.) the termination Kan in the sense 
of reproach is to be added on. A statue takes it or an image takes 
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Arya^, therefore, did* not • possess any household 
gqds as such at the time of Phtanjali. At the 
time of PfUini, Vedic gods were known and 
*Vedic reminiscences were stored up in memory . 1 
At the time of Patanjali, new gods seem to have 
competed for popular attention. Of course, Patan- 
jali mentions first ^Brahma and Prajftpati, but along 
with them Shiva, Vaishravawa, Skanda, and Visha- 
kha come . 2 At* the time ^f Pamni meat 'was 
generally eaten. A cow was killed in honour of a 
guest. The word oow-kiHer • meant a great guest . 8 
At the time of Katyayana nice distinetions as to 
the flesh of what animals could be eaten were 
madtf 4 Patanjali’s favorite illustrations of exege- 
tical principles are founded pn the practice of 

it according to (V, 3, 96.). When a picture of a man is spoken of, the 
termination is dropped according to (V. 3, 98). The Sfitra (V. 3, 
99.) is important. It lays down two marks — ‘for .livelihood, and 
not being fit for sale/ Now, the house-hold gods possess the second 
mark and not the first. The gods exhibited in *be temple or from 
door to door possess bo*h the marks. Hence our statement that 
Patau jali’s comments appear to be tampered with. 

l Vide the Sutras of P&nini (VI. 3, 26-31.). All these Sfttr^s 
are interesting inasmuch as they show that gods were attended to. 
The gods are all sacrificial, 

* Vide the Mah&bh&jya of Patanjali, B Soares edition, (VI. 8, I.), 
page (89), the gods mentioned are Shiva and others — a fact to be 
specially noticed. * • 

s Vide the Sfitra of Pftnini (III. 4, *73.). 

• 

4 Vide the Mah&hh^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III. 4, 1.), 
page 105. “(There is) sense from hinsdrtha (the sense of killing) 
being declared. The declaration of the termination namula in con- 
nection with hanti (the verl>al root han to kill) has indeed sense. 
What is the sense ? The declaration of the sense of not killing 
(ahins&rtha). The verbal root han to kill having the sense* of not 
lulling takes likewise the termination raunula * * * How agaut 
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eating flesh. A slice o! flesh is mentioned along 
with pomegranates. A fish and its scales demon- 
strate the employment of exegetics so far as the # 
acceptance or rejection of a portion of a text is 
concerned. A preparation of rice and flesh, so 
well-known among the Mahomedans of India by 
the nape of Pulava, seems to. have been much 
appreciated. Vegetable food was distinguished from 
animal foo<J, and <Jfy boiled rice from flesh- 
rice. The flesh of dogs is mentioned . 1 .Theugh 
flesh as well as oil wtfs rfever to be sold by the 
Aryas, yet cows were freely sold . 2 The pulse* 
(phaseolus radiatus) was not eaten, and was ’per- 
haps considered to be impure as at present. * But 
the idea of its substitution for flesh in connection 
with sacrifices and oblations to manes, did not 
exist, for there was no necessity. Flesh was eaten, 
and the pjilso was abstained from, while now the 
one is abstained from and the other is eaten. When 
the facts, that Sacrifices were often performed, and 

from the sense of hitisA (hilling) by this the declaration (of this 
sense) of hanti to be had even by one who wishes (so) ?” The last 
words are important. Both of these senses are declared, adds 
Patanjali, by a V&rtika, and Pawini gives grounds for an inference. 

i The following passages bear out the statement of Ihe text. Vide 
the Mah&bh&aya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (T. 1, 1,) page 10— “those 
animals having live, five nails, arefto be eaten.” “ A ball of flesh ; ten 
pomegranates” (I. 2, 2.), page 200. Some one, seeking flesh, carries a 
number of fish with their tones and scales (shakala) (all) being con* 
nected, see (I. 2, 1.), page 196. The oonstituents of dry rice are also 
different : (those) of flesh -rice are also different, see (I. 3, 1.), page 
233. The Shouvam (canine) m&nsam (flesh), see (VII. 2, 2.), page 111. 

a Vide the same (1. 1, 12.), page 34 ; and (I. 2, l.) t page 199. 

8 The* M&i&s are not to be eaten — thiB being said, even the mixed 
mfa&s are not eaten (I 1, 7.), page 12£. 
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that 'they necessitated* the slaughter of animals of 
all kinds, are considered along with the fact that at 
least at the time of Patanjali, delicate distinc- 
tions were made about killing animals 1 and the 
importance of abstaining from it, the conclusion 
suggests itself that the popular conscience had 
begun to be awakened to the sense of the wicked- 
ness of killing animals. The performance of long 
sacrifices had overshot itself. \ The first indistinct 
traces of a‘ re-action against sacrifices were dis- 
cernible . 2 But the re»a«tio& had not assumed a 
definite form : it was as yet confined to the schools 
and bolleges : and it had not as yet resulted in any 
organized effort to suppress the slaughter of ani- 
mals, either for daily food or for a sacrifice. 

Pater-Familias- 

Each family constituted a patriarchal system of 
government in itself. It formed a gotra, a word 


1 Vide the Mah&bhasya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III. 4, 1.) 
page 106. Again, the words of K&ty4yana “ Bhak$erahinsftrthasy& — 
meaning the verb Bhak*i to eat, when it signifies ahin&A. This is 
a significant statement in this connection. Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 291 
of the Mah&bhaaya of Patanjali, Benares edition. “ Why of ahinsftr- 
tha ? Bhakjayanti yav&n balivardah — i.e., bullocks eat barley,” The 
question of the verb Baksa is thus dgain and again discussed. 

2 The V&rtika — the Vrata, a small religious performance first 
referred to in the Upanisads recognized as authoritative throughout 
India— the Vrata ending in feeding Brahmawas, in the case of accom- 
plishing such a vrata * * ,— 4he original words being (t Vratftd- 
bhojana-tannivrityos.” The transition from Yajna to Vrata is 
historically very important. To this Vrata-system Patanjali refers 
again In this family, the vratas are finished. Vidi (I. 4, 4.) 
page 305. 
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denoting a particular stage in pastoral life. •’ The 
jBisis really livecl a pastoral life. The Brahma- 
v&dins inherited it, and in their sacrifices repre- 
sented it, as the mere ceremonies of sending cows 
off to graze, and their milking particularly signify. 
A Gotra or a patriarchal family included all the 
members of an united family from the heir-apparent 
to a great-grandson. The patriarch was called the 
progenitor, ^nd the b&r-apparent,*a youth by way 
of pre-eminence . 1 When, the patriarch being dead, 
the brothers had to ‘mafufge and lead the family, 
the eldest brother took the place of his father. 
The patriarch’s son and the younger "brothers, 
designated youths , were completely under his 
authority . 2 All the members of a family again 
obeyed any one who happened to be older than 
themselves, and who survived the patriarch or his 
lineal descendants, that is, the pater-familias passed 
to a collateral relation. Lingual usages originated 
in the recognition of the patriarchal system. # An 
old man was respected, when the title of patriarch 
was given to him, and contempt was shown, 
w*hen one was called a youth . 3 Fanini explains the 
details of the system, for it existed yi his time in 
its entirety. At the time of Katyayana, society 


i The words used by Kaiyato for defining a Gotra arc : — “ Risi- 
prajanaacha loke gotraniityuchyate.” Vide the MahAbMsya of 
Patanjali (IV. 1, 3.), page 39. 

2* Vide the Sfttras of PAuini (IV. 1, 162-167.). It is true that the 
definition of a Gotra as given by PAwini is his own. But the rela- 
tions, as between an uncle and a nephew, and elder add younger 
brothers* were established and recognized, and PAraini’s Sfttraa, there- 
fore, are important as throwing light on the.social system. 

:i Vide tho SAtra of Paniui (IV. I,* 1(17.). 
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seems to have undergone a change. The binding 
power of the patriarchal system is weakened as 
poon as the family-circle, is enlarged. Young men 
transgress stringent rules, when they find that they 
can do so with impunity. Katy&yana specially 
notices patriarchal deterioration in a "Vurtika. 1 The 
patriarchal system* was, of course, the heritage- of 
the Br&hmawas, wh'o represented the polished society 
which led the Aboriginal tfobes at £he time of 
Pa/iilii. The system was adopted by all classes at 
the time of Katyayana*. * A" great change passed 
over society between the times of Katy&yana and 
Patanjali. The distinction of Gotras in the mean- 
time died out. - The patriarchal system was relaxed. 
Patanjali considers it, in Vine way, to be ancient. 
A new system superseded it. The distinction, 
between a Gotra or pater-familias as religiously in- 
herited and a popular Gotra, was established at the 
time of Patanjali. 2 Buddhism,'by attempting to in- 
troduce inter-marriages between different classes of 
society, succeeded in abolishing the ’distinction 


1 Vide the Mah&bli&sya of Patanjali (II. 4, 1.), page 405. His 
words are 1 ‘^^^“^a-go^^^rad-yi^va-pratyayasyopasankhyft- 
nam ,? signifying that the termination called yuva is to be declared 
(in the caBe) of all Gotras which are not those of Br&hmanas. The 
system of Gotras was thoroughly developed among the Br&bmawas as 
is seen from the utterances of ishval&yana ip his Shrouta-Sfitra. 

2 Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 1, 2.), 
page 35. The original words are : “ Kulakhy& loke Gotr&bhinult&h 
Gotr&vayav& ityuchyante.” Its sense is : — Among the people the 
names of families, recognized as Gotras, are called Gotr&vayqv&h 
This utterance is significant ; for the Gotra-system bad ojit-grown 
itself, and such names as Devadatta and Yajnadatta had come into 
existence. 
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itself. Now the distinction is known to the .Brah- 
mans s only, and’is observed so far as the marriage- 
law is concerned. But the Gotra does not exist as 
the pater-familias — the essential and exclusive prin- 
ciple of the system on which society was built. 

Ecclesia. • 

There were noble distinguished from ignoble 
families. An assemblage of the former formed an 
ecclesia called a Cha^a^af for which a council called 
a Parisad legislated for regulating the relations, 
ecclesiastical as well as social, between different 
families, for each family had a perfect system of 
government for itself . 1 • At the time of the iiisis the 
patriarchal system predominated. Yet the Brah- 
mawas, Ksatriyas, and the Yaishyas formed the 
essentia^ parts of the Aryan Society as a whole, as 
they attended to the practical concerns of .social 
life. The Gotamas and Kanvas, however, formed 
the real essence of the Aryan Society. The patri- 
arch represented his kith and kin on every occasion 
of active life. When the number of families had 
grown, and when the relation between different 
families became complicated, the systdm of ecclesia 
or Charana necessarily sprang up and grew. A 
CharaTia or ecclesia had many members belonging 
to different families. Its constitution was based on 
a sort of literary or scholastic consanguinity . 2 The 
AcMryas actually recognized double consanguinity ; 


1 Tfte system explained as the pater-familias or Gotra- system. 

2 Vuh the SAtrn of Panini (IV. 3, 77.). 
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a Gotra showed the family* in which one was bom. 
His other name showed the ecclesia to which he 
belonged. As every person was bound to go to an 
Ach&rya for instruction, he was considered his 
descendant . 1 A family consisting of a few .indivi- 
duals had little or no power compared to that of an 
ecclesia which could muster a large number of 
followers. But a few persons, learned and influen- 
tial, representing the differenrhecclesia%, necessarily 
led society. They constituted the Parisad. At 
the time of Pacini the ecclesia as well as the Parisad 
existed, and both were powerful . 2 During the 
scholastic period of which K&tyayana is the repre- 
sentative, the* social arrangement, based on the 
system v of ecclesia led by a Parisad, had almost 
become extinct. When Patanjali wrote, it was 
known only in theory. Yet powerful schools, such 
as we have already described, existed, but {hey only 
adopted the phraseology of the system which had 
become obsolete, as its spirit was extinct. The 
arrangement of Gotras as well as the system of 
ecclesia had disappeared or they were known only 
in theory. At the time of Shakya Sinha, it was 
systematically ignored. The Shakyas revolted 
against a system which had ceased to have life and 
power. 

1 Ach&rya-karana was the name by whicji Upanayana or sending 
a boy to an Ach&rya for instruction was known. Vide the Sfttra of 
Pd?dni (I. 3. 36.) 

2 Vide for instance the Sfttras of P&nini (IV. 2, 46.) and (VI. 3, 
86.). The Sutra of Pacini (IV. 4, 44.) is important in this connection. 
The Farwadyas were those who attended a Parisad. The Sutras (43 
and 44 of IV. 4.) require to bo read together to see the force 
of PArisadyas. 
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• Laxity of Morals. 

A great laxity of morals necessitated Buddhistic^ 
stern and high morality. The Vedic traditions had 
almost, lost their hold on the minds of the people, 
A new order of things loomed in the horizon, 
Sacrifioial practices were openly ridiculed. Idolatry 
was # also developed. The opponents, who now 
sought to lead the ntfn-Aryan race's, wjiich showed 
strong tendencies towards idolatry, and afnong 
which a kind of idolatry* prevailed, encouraged 
religious processions, and openly attacked sacrificial 
rites. In truth, the sacrificial rites of the Ary as 
had been ridiculed by the non-Aryas from the 
earliest time.s, “ If a* little liquor could secure 
Heaven, why not drink hogsheads to secure better 
Heaven ?” Sucji was the question asked by men 
whose scTngs Patanjali characterizes as besotted . 1 
While, on the^ contrary, Patanjali supports sacri- 
ficial rites with all his energy, and spea*ks of fhe 
idols as worthless, using such words as — “ an idol 
of a flat nose, and an idol of a long nose .” 2 The 
care, with which women were respected, was 
relaxed, Patanjali speaks of concubines and 
humorously alludes to lewd women in {lie course of 


1 Vide the MaUdbLid^ya of PataDjnli, Benares edition, (I. 1, 3.), 
page 7. When a large number (literally a circle) of the vessels of the 
colour of Udumbara (if) drunk does not take (one) to Heaven, then 
what ? Can that which is used in a sacrifice take him to Heaven 1 
The literature which the above quotation represents had grown up 
at the time of Patanjali. 

2 Vide of the same (IV. 1, 2.), page 28. The remarks of Patanjali 
on the Siltra of Pa/tini (IV. 1, 54.), are important in this connection. 
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his lectures . 1 The spirit of academic dignity and 
purity had departed. The AcMryas had laid down 
that a pupil was not to speak of a woman, much 
"less to see her face, and that he was to shun every 
temptation . 4 Patanj, all’s allusion to lewd practices, 
therefore, discovers a moral degeneracy. From the 
earliest times, the.non-Aryas opposed and attacked 
the sacrificial rites’ of the Aryas, which distinguish- 
ed them. The* non-Aryas '''worshipped improper 
gods* — a fact which distinguishes them . 3 Opposi- 
tion based on difference bf worship and rites ib the 
key to the proper appreciation of the struggle 
between the races. The offspring of illicit inter- 
course between sexes had multiplied. The sons of 
widows* had acquired social* position and influence . 4 
Old maidens are mentioned whose minds revolted 
against the scholastic laxity of morals . 5 There were 
Abelards in India who, though highly educated and 
respected by the common people for their learning, 
freely indulged their appetites and thus brought 
contempt on themselves. Usury prevailed.® The 
creditors necessarily belonged to the upper classes 
whose influence was great. The debtors belonged 


1 Vide The Mah&bh&aya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (HI. 1, 6.), 
page 59. There is punning on theword Bh&ry&s which means also 
Kjatriyas. 

2 Vide Ashval&yana’s Grihya-Stitra. • 

3 Vide the Taittirlya-Sanhita. (III. 1, 6, 1.). 

4 Vide the Mah&bhUsya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 3,«1.), 
page 238. The original words are “ kdhyo Yaidhaveyas ” 

3 Vide the above (VIII. 2, 1.), page 25. The original words are 
“ Vriddhfi. Kurn&rt.” The story told about her asking a boon, is 

m 

interesting. 

6 Vide of the same (IV. 3, 3.), .page 90. 
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to the poorer lower classes.* Usury, when sanc- 
tioned and enforced, is always revolutionary. The 
opponents took advantage of this state of things 
and instilled into the minds of the people contempt* 
toward^ their leaders. The foundation of faith in 
the order established was sapped. The irreligious 
were lgiown . 1 They openly attacked the social 
order which now depended for its support on mere 
conceits suclj as Prajt^Mi, who consists of seventeen 
syllables* and who is himself metrical,* constituted 
a sacrifice. Mere foi’ms,* destructive of the spirit 
of religion,* had superseded the reality of sentiment 
which stirs up society and renews its life. ,r rtis 
degeneracy pointed to a social change which had 
not as yet come. , 


Conclusion. 

• 

We hive thus stated the social argument based 
on the condition of the people. The facts <Jf jfche 
supremacy # of the Brahmawas, the decay oi regene- 
rating sentiments, and the predominance of mere 
forms lead to the conclusion thab Buddhism had 

1 Vide the Mab&bh&ayfw of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 3, 3.), 
page 90. 

2 Vide of the same (IV. 3, 3.), page 91. The word Oshr&vaya pro- 


nounced by an Adhvaryu at every oblation consists of 4 syllables. 

Astu Shrouaaf pronounced by the Agnldhra 4 syllables. 

Ye yaj&mahe pronounced by the Hota 5 syllables. 

Y«ya — again by an Adhvaryu 2 syllables. 

Va — again by the HoU 2 syllables. 


17 Syllables 

All tfiese significant and mysterious forms constitute the Vedic 
Prajapati, to whom much importance is attached. 
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coma; but that Shakya Stnlia had not organized 
opposition to the Brahmarcas. The facts, as con- 
necting and supporting different items of circum- 
stantial evidence we have produced, are important. 
Patanjali, therefore, flourished before Sh&kyaSinha, 
about 700 years before Christ. 


Section Vv 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE- ACHAllYA-PERIOD. 

¥bo knowledge of geography is a special index 
of the activities of a nation. The Greeks were better 
geographers as their conquests extended. The 
Mahomedans knew more of geography after their 
invasion of different countries of Asia and Europe. 
Geographical statements occur in the literature of 
every nation — literature comprising "different 
periods. Geographical notices, therefore, can be a 
good basis for fixing tho chronology of the different 
periods in the history of a nation, because the 
notices indicate historical sequence. 

The geographical antecedents of the Acharya-period. 

Geographical notices, though sometimes scanty, 
occur throughout the Saijiitas, Brahmawas, and' 
Upanisads, point to the progressive advance of the 
Aryas in India, and afford considerable aid in 
fixing the chronology of important periods in the 
ancient history of India. part of Sanhita-litera- 
ture alone belongs to the first period, when the 
Aryas struggled on the North-western borders of 
India, fighting their way down into the valley of 
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the Indus , 1 and when they tad not marched in a 
body able to occupy the valley of the Ganges. Yet 
they aspired after the occupation of the fertile, 
country between the Ganges and the Jamna, and 
some explorers, like Livingstone in Africa, had 
reached important places even on the lower banks 
of the Ganges. In the second period — that of their 
occupation — they begap to look into Southern India 
which they » consideyed as unbounded . 2 Regular 
kingdoms were organized in Madra . 3 The Kurus, 
who figure most in the history of this period, 
pressed onwards, and succeeded in making an 
impression of their power on the barbarous 
aborigines : such tribes as PuTidras, Shabaras, 
Mfttibas, and the rest galve way . 4 A legend* in the 
Aitareya-Brahma?ia in this connection is suggestive. 
Vishvamitra patronized, and delivered from misery, 
a son of a, poor adventurous Arya who had isolated 
himself from the body of the Aryan invaders, 'had 
settled in a wifderness, and had lived quietly with 


1 Vide the TZik-SanhitS, (III. 53, 9.). Vishv&mitra was the great 
Arya who crossed the Indus — crossing the Indus in those days was 
more arduous than crossing the Rhine by the Germans^or the Danube 
by the Russians, in modern ti,mcs — because the Aryan invaders of India 
were also explorers. 

2 Vide the Taijbtirtya-Brahmafta (III. 12, 9, 1.) which speaks of the 

Unbounded South as being given to the Yajur-Veda. * 

s Vide the Aitareya-Bratfmana (VIII. 14.). 

* Vide of the same (VII. 18.): the story of Vishvamitra is 
simply a tradition of the times of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. When a 
tradition justifies a social practice, a custom, or a ceremony, it is of 
great importance. The words “ VaislivumitrS, dasyfinfim bh1\yis^A&h ,, 
deserve attention. . The legend is geographically important as it shows 
the relation between Aryan and non-Aryan occapation of the different 
parts of the country and the bearing of' the two races on each other. 
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his family. He sold to a prince hjs son who was to 
be' sacrificed. The poor Br&hmana-boy was adopted 
«by Vishv&mitra who called him Devar&ta — VishvH- 
mitra, one of the first great patriarchs, who 
considered all tribes, Aryan and non-Aryan, .as his 
children . 1 His elder sons rebelled against him on 
account of his Adoption of Devarata, and -we're 
excluded by Vishvamitra £rom a share in, his 
property, and were cursed with ignorance. The 
inferior tribes like the Pundras were his elder 
children, because they had long lived in the land. 
Their ignorance is explained by a curse. Their 
disobedience to Vishvamitra discovers their non- 
Aryan prigin as they did not perform the rites of 
the Aryas. The legend is important as it puts 
forth a view of the origin of the aboriginal tribes, 
and accounts for their ignorance and exclusion from 
the privileges of the Arays who now occflpied the 
land'. There are more notices in the eighth Chapter 
of the Aitareya-Brahmana, which probably was 
subsequently added as the story is extended to the 
times of Janmejaya, son of Pariksiti. In the third 
period of the history of the Aryan occupation of 
India, large and flourishing kingdoms were esta- 
blished; the paramount power of the Aryas 
was recognized : their institutions • co mman ded 
respect: the aborigines, over-powered and suppress- 
ed, had learnt to submit. The third period is, 
therefore, important as the Aryas showed not only 
literary and philosophical but political activity. 
Even before Rama led an expedition into Southern 


1 Vide (VII. 18.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 
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India, many energetic Atyas had penetrated to the 
banks of rivers ifi the Sonth, erected huts for them- 
selves, and contemplated nature and worshipped 
their gods; for Yalmiki mentions ascetics who* 
received BAma and welcomed him . 1 

The Times of Paraini. 

The Northern, Webern, and Eastern Aryas and 
their grammar-schools, with their characteristic 
lingual usages are mentioned , 2 while the Soifth is 

i Ashramas or hermitages are described in the Aranya-p&wrfa. 
The hermits in Southern India received R&ma and helped him by 
their advice and Aryan sympathies. 

Articles of merchandise broyght from Tarshish or Ophir in Solo- 
mon’s ships, about 1000 B. C., include the following : — 

1. Ttiki, the ordinary name for a peacock on the Malabar coast ; 
in Tamil countries, Mayxl ; and Sanskrit May lira. It deserves to be 
compared with £hikhi. 

2. K6f, as mentioned in Kings and Chronicles, is the Sanskrit 

kapi and the Greek .tcij'TTOS, and English ape. . * . 

3. Shen Habbim , the tooth of the habb, is ivory ; Habb being in 
Sanskrit ibha } Greek k^ 

.4. Algum is Sanskrit Valguka, and Tamil-Malay slZam , aragu or alagu t 
Hebrew Ahaloth or Ahalirn is Tamil-Malay&Zam aghil , Sanskrit agaru. 

5. Greek is Tamil arishi, Sanskrit Vriti. 

6. Kurundhu, Tamil-Malay&Zam karuppu or K&rppu is kirfah of 
^fie^Arabs ; Tamil-Malay&Zam JZaruva, which means pungent, is 

Sanskrit Kalu, these being names for cinnamon. 

7. KarpHra is TamiJ-Malay&Zam Karuppu — the name for cam- 
phor, and Ctesias mentions it in the form of xdQ'VlOV) 

These and some other words, found among the Tamilians, and being 
of Sanskrit origin, were introduced into the South at or before the 
time of the expedition of R&ma. 

2 The words Pr&cham and Udtoh&m — of the Eastern and 
Northern people^occur frequently throughout the SAtraa of P&nini. 
Vide for instance, (III. 4, 18 and 19.-). 
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not even once alluded to as 'the abode of the Aryas. 
M^ny towns of V&lhika 1 are particularly noticed in 
(P&nini), though their names are passed over. He 
“speaks of Sankala and Kapishi . 2 The Aryas had 
occupied the Pan jab, and descended into Sindhu 
(modern Sindha), into Pftraskara 3 4 * (modem Thala 
Parkara), and into ,Kachchha‘ (modern Kutch) which 
was then an island bordering on the sea. The 
Kurus and Madras had taken possession on ‘ the 
Panjab-side “of the plains at the foot of the 
Himalayas. The Bharat&s had advanced into the 
East.® Colonies were established in Kamboja, 
Souvira, Magadha, and Kosala . 6 The Himalaya* 
with its three summits 7 towering over the rest, and 
inspiring awe, particularly attracted attention, its 
only one summit being mentioned in the 
Vajasaneya-Sanhita . 8 The rivers Yipas (modern 
Bias), Suvastu (modern Swat), and the ocean-like 
Indus fertilized the fields of the Aryas, conveyed their 
boats, and afforded them great aid in 'extending their 
dominion.® Some explorers had marched up to the 


1 It must be noticed that P&nini calls V&lbika by the name of 
V&liika. Vide the Sfitra of Pfi?iini (IV. 2, 117.), 

2 Vide the Shtras of P&nini (IV. 2, 75.) and (IV. 2, 99.). 

3 Vide the Sfttras of P&nini (IV. 3, 93.) and (VI. 1, 157.). ** «• 

4 Vide the above (IV. 2, 133.) and interpret (IV. 3, 10.) along 

with it. 

6 Vide the above (IV. 2, 130-131.) and (II. 4, 66.). 

« Vide the above (IV. 1, 175.) (IV. 1, 148, 170, and 171.). 

7 Vide the Shtra (V. 4, 147.). 

8 Vide the /2ik-Sanhit& (VIII. 44, 16.) and the V &j asaneya-SanhitS. 
(13, 14.), where Kakut in the sense of a summit (uchchrita) is used. 

» Vide Panini’s Stltras ,(IV. 2, 77.) and (IV. 2, 74.), where the Nor- 
them side of the Vipft? is specially mentioned. 
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Shone and had taken possession of some places . 1 2 3 
TTsMnara, situated beyond Kampila (modern Oabul) 
and rich in its flocks of sheep and wool, manufac- 
tured woolen blankets and imported* them inter 
Valhika, which included the modern Panjab, and a 
part of Afghanistan, watered by the Swat, and ex- 
tended beyond modern Balkh. A number of settle J 
ments, made by individual families and their 
followers, are mentioned by Pawini in a group,* 
which, when carefully examined, discovers such 
names as Parashariya and Maitrayanaka — names 
almost identical with those of the well-known 
Shakhas of the Parasharyas and Maitrayawiyas.* The 
names of Moudgaliyas and Shan dily ay anas are 
suggestive . 5 The Sutra which mentions sixty-five 
places at once is highly important, as some of them 
can be identified with those noticed by ancient 
European geographers such as Ashmaka 6 (their 
Assini). Shalatura,was the place of Paraini . 7 Per- 
haps the position of Eastern, Western, and Nothern 
Aryan settlements was determined by the position 
of Shalatura, for the Nothern Kurus and Madras 


1 Vide P&nini’s Sfltra (IV. 1, 43.). 

2 Vide of the same (ft. 4, 20.). Even now hundreds of blankets, 
-tffiule of wool, are brought down into India from the side of Oabul 

by caravans who entef India about the beginning of November. Vide 
the V&jasaueya-Sanhit£ (23, 18.) for K&mpila. 

3 Vide the Sfttra of Pdnini (IV. 2, 80.). 

a 4 Vide the Charana-vyftha. 

5 These names occur in the SAtra (IV. 2, 80.). 

3 Pliny’s history and Herodotus. 

7 Tradition mentions Sh&l&tura as the place of P&nini. The 
Chinese traveller Hiouen-thaang mentions a flourishing grammar- 
school at Sh&l&tura. 
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are located on the Panjalxide of the Himalaya in 
the Aitareya-Brahmaraa. 1 2 * The colony was named 
after the surname (G-otra) of the Arya who had 
r established it, for the names of Gotras and settle* 
ments were often identical.* A particular distinc- 
tion between a native place and a place of resi- 
dence was made 8 — a fact which shows that p spirit 
of adventurous emigration and of making settle- 
ments strongly prevailed. The boundaries of the 
settlepents 6ould not be precisely marked, for 
some places were considered* as pure and others 
as impure, 4 5 according as it was convenient to 
celebrate a sacrifice, or according as the Aryan 
settlers predominated, as they were hemmed in on 
all sidesjby wild mountain-tribes like the Youdheyas. 6 * 
Yet they had occupied both the banks of the Indus 
which runs through the Panjab and Sindha,* and 
which breaks up its banks and insidiously changes 
its course. The rising ground, between the high 
ridges formed by the water-shed of its tributaries. 


1 Vide the Aitar ey a- B r&hmaTfo (VIII. 14.), The princes in these 
districts got the Vairajya-ooronation-ceremony performed on them. 

2 Vide for instance (IV. 1, 148.), where Souvira is both the name of 

a district and of $ Gotra. a 

2 Vide Sdtras of Pftnini (IV. 3, 89, and 90.). 0 , t e 

4 In forming Ashcharya by (VI. l t 147.), the contrary example of 
Acharya is given. Again according to a V&rtika on (III. 1, 100.) of 
Pftnini as given by Bhatfoji in his Siddh&nta Koumudl, Acharyo 
deshah i.e, f a pure country, is mentioned and distinguished. 

5 Vide the SAtra of Pftnini (V. 3, 117.), and compare (IV. 3 f 91.) 
with it. 

8 Vide of the same (III. 1, 115.). This S&tra characteristically 

describes the force of the Indus. The government of the country has 
always to pass laws for the rights of the people which are invaded 

by the river. In Sindha, this is well-known. 
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was brought under cultivation and was known as 
the Antarghana 1 2 3 1(the solid middle). Sacrifices wpre 
performed : theKsatriyas hunted, enjoying the sports, 
n-nfl ruled over their territories which were denomi- 
nated #fter the names of their clans. 5 * They showed 
a great power and energy in establishing themselves, 
building towns, digging wells, and subjugating the 
aborigines. 8 The territory (Visa/a) under one prince 
was dividedjnto districts (Janapadfts) and townships ; 
hamlets and stations of herdsmen were scattered 
about. 4 The establishnlept of stations of herdsmen 
discovers 'the pastoral condition, at least of those 
who constituted the subject-races called the Sangha 
(the’crowd or the populace). By way of distinction, 
the Aryas were called the higher classes or UFtgha 8 as 
we have already pointed out. Sometimes learned 
Brahmawas, who could superintend sacrifices, were 
called by *tlie names 5 of the district where they 
resided — a fact which gives grounds to infer that 
they had to* travel to the court of a prince or 
baron — a’ Ksatriya, who intended to perform a 
sacrifice. Yet the power and suzerainty of one 
Ksatriya-prince was recognized. 7 Hence sometimes 

1 Vide the Sfitra (life 3, 78.) of P&ttiui. K&shika-vritti observes 
*'^JWaitarghana Sanjnlbhftto Vcihikesu desha-visheaa uchyate.” 

2 Vide the above fIV. 1, 174.) the wording is “te tadr&j&h.” 

3 The inhabitants of mountain-fastnesses are already referred to. 
Vide the Sfitra of P&nini (IY. 3, 56.). 

• 4 The terms janapada, grama, nagara and ghosa occur in the work 
of P&ftini. 

5 We have explained their distinction at length in the first sec- 

tion of the fourth chapter. 

« tide the Sfttras of Pamni (V. 4, 104.)^ 

f Vide the Sfttra of P&nini (V*. 1, 41.). 
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strange political combinations took place, when 
suzerainty was to be established/ The valley of 
the Indus, as it flows through the Pan jab and 
Sindha, and approaches Kutch, was the scene of 
Aryan activities at -the time of Pacini, though* some 
Aryas had penetrated to the river Shone in the Bast.* 

r 

The times of Ktfty&yana. 

The, spirit of adventures and exploration was now 
more developed. The desert, which separates the 
valley of the Indus from that of the Jamna, and 
which threatened for a time to thwart the progress 
of Aryan colonization, was explored and named at 
the time'bf Katyayana . 1 2 3 The Aryan names are signi- 
ficant. The names of large deserts and stupendous 
mountains discover the feelings with which they are 
first approached such as the fear they inspire or the 
hope they raise. The Aryas called the desertof Rajpu- 
tana— Maim 4 5 — an abode of death. The geographical 
bearings of the desert were determined, and the 
Aryas specially directed their energy to the occupa- 
tion of the fertile valley of the Ganges . 6 The 
sphere of the activities of the S&lvas or Schlavas — 


1 Special interests existed. Where different interests exist, com- 
binations or parties are developed as a matter of course. Vide the' 
Sfttra of P&ttini (V. 1, 11.), where the interests of the Charakas are dis- 
tinctly mentioned. 

2 Vide the Sfltra of Pamui (V. 1, 43.). 

8 The Vttrtika is : — Maru shabdasyopasankhy&nara. 

4 Vide the V&rtika about the name already quoted. 

5 The discussion about what was the abode of the Aryas (the^Aryd- 

varta) was originated in the time of.Kdtydyana, 





Ihe valleys of the If ulus and lie tnfatojrUs eras (he scans of Aryan, asttntus 
at the tuns of'Fanuu Ihe educates tfus ^ fv 
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Betters in Madra and its vicinity — was enlarged . 1 * 
Th$ir $ettlemenfc\included new tracts and towns.* 
Th|t^JSAlveyas also extended their boundaries. 
Numberless places in parts of India were considered* 
to have or really had no names. Modern travellers 
in Africa often find large tracts and interesting 
villages, on the banks of purling streams without 
names by which to distinguish* them. The same 
difficulties tfye ancient Aryas had* to encounter in 
India. A settlement of the name of Chofa was made. 
Its position on the- ra^) • can be identified . 3 The 
South, into which Kama had made an expedition 
and in one or two parts of which colonies had 
been established, was not totally neglected. 4 * * The 
kingdom of the Pa?tdyas.or the Whites flourished — 
exercising a general civilizing influence on the 
Turanians, imbuing their minds with Aryan feeling 
and thought, and enlarging the focus of their 
observation and knowledge by directing ^their 
attention to tkft Aryas in the north , 6 The fertile Ujid 

i Vide the Vartika on (IV. 1, 173.) of the Sutras of P&mni. The 
VArtika is important as it shows how the SAlveyas had grown, and 
what tracts they had occupied. Vide the Sdtras (168-178 of IV. 1.) 
of P&nini. The VArtika is given in the V&rtika-Par/fjy but is not met 
with in the Mahabh&sya of Patanjali. • 

«JJdumbara, Linga, Sharadancfa, Tilakliala, and others are 
mentioned in the above # V&rtika.^ The town Udumbar&vatl is often 
mentioned by Patanjali. Some Br&hmanas in Gujarath are still 
designated Oudumbaras. • 

s It is known to begin from Tirupati in the Madras Presidency 
and to include a portion of the Coromaudal coast. Vide the MahA- 
bh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 1, 4.), pages 60 and 61. The 
remarks of Patanjali are important from a geographical point of view. 

* Vide the V&rtika " P&acforjanapadat kaatriy&t-c/yaa vaktavyah.” 

o 

6 The Ary&varta is often and often defined by Patanjali as the 
abode of the genuine Aryas. 

48 
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romantic banks of the Godhvari, the Kaveri and 
the T&mbraparni proved too /tempting not to 
attract numbers of Aryan settlers. 1 The emigrants 
made a distinction between the valleys of the 
Ganges and of the Godavari. The first they 
considered their native home — a land of purity 
and of sacrifices^— and the last — a country where 
wealth was to be amassed. Not satisfied with the 
new countries Where the aborigines had not yet 
learnt to respect the rites of the Aryas, some 
returned to their native country — the valley of the 
Ganges. Hence a distinction was made, based on 
sacrificial grounds, and a country of no rites is 
mentioned by Katyayana — a fact which suggests the 
consolidation of the Aryan settlements in the 
Gangetic valley. 2 Paraini gives minute details of the 
Panjab and the valley of the Indus. Katyayana 
does not refer to it, but speaks of the desert of 
Maru (modern Rajaputana). r The times had 
advanced : the Aryas had made progress : their 
energy was at this time engrossed not so muoh by 
geographical discoveries as by the questions they 
had to settle among themselves — questions partly 
philosophical and partly theological. 8 


* Vide the MahAbhAsya of Patanjali, Benares edition, where the 
VArtika is not given. Yet Patanjali mentions tihe town of NAsik. The 
settlements of PAacfya, Chola, and Kerala c were beyond the GodA- 
vart in the South. Hence the word isyate in the VArtika on the 
Sfttra (V. 4, 75.) of PAwinf, as given by Bha^ojl, deserves attention. 
We have differently construed it. 

3 The VArtika which determines by inference what was the ‘Achar- 
yo-deshah’ already referred to, gives grounds for this statement. 

8 Vide remarks on scholasticism -made in the section which treats 
of the literature of the AchArya-period. 
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4jjimes of Patanjali. 

Emigration into. the South of India continued, and # 
as fertile and salubrious localities were discovered, 
it acquired a new significance, and produced a new 
difficulty, rather political than religious. If it had 
not befen obviated in time, the dause of the Aryan 
settlements on the l*mks of ihe Ganges would 
have suffered. An idea had been gradually growing. 
P&nini implies that he considered some places to be 
specially suited to # the performance of religious 
rites . 1 At*the time of Katyayana, some places # were 
declared to be pure enough for permanent coloniza- 
tion . 2 The Aryas, in the interval between Katyayana 
and Patanjali, developed the idea, and basecf upon it 
an enactment which had more power than an act 
of a modern legislative council. The former simply 
embodied the general feeling of the people and 
expressed it. .The latter is imposed without^ the 
consent of those who are really affected by "it. 
A religious feeling is a gradual growth : a legal 
enactment of conquerors is a coercive measure 
suddenly imposed from without. The Gangetic 
valley, where the Aryas had settled for centuries, 
was, now considered the native home — the mother- 
land. It was significantly called the Aryavarta — 
the abode of the Aryas — the holy land — pre-emi- 


? Vide, the remarks about 1 Acharyo-deshah’ already made. 

2 la two places Patanjali recurs to this definition of the Ary&yarta. 
Vide the Mah&bh&sya, Benares edition, (II. 4, 1.), page 397, and (VI. 
3, 3.), page 104. We have already translated the remarks of Patanjali 
in our section on the literature of the Ach&fya-period, 
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neatly the country where the educated Aryas lived, 
where schools flourished, where latrning was patro- 
nized, and where Aryan customs and institutions 
r existed pure and uncontaminated . 1 2 The boundaries 
of the Ary&varta (the holy land), though a little 
enlarged afterwards at the time of Manu and 
Axnarasinha, were»defined and permanently fixed.* It 
was bounded on thte north by the Himalayas, on the 
south by the downs near the V,indhya r,ange known 
then <by the name of Pa.riya.tra which literally means 
the limit of travelling, orf the west by the mountain- 
range of Adarshavali (literally a range of mirrors) 
on account of the marble rocks with which it still 
abounds — now contracted into Aravali, and on the 
east by ' Kalakavana (literally a forest of death) — 
modern RajmaMl hills. The country thus defined 
was divided into Northern, Western, and Eastern 
districts as in the time of Panini, though their 
centre was now changed. Shalatura was no longer 
th^/ centre- The rising plain between the Ganges 
and Jamna was now distinguished as tie central 
district, and the Panjab and Yalhika were 
ignored. The Aryas in V&lhika were supposed 
to have degenerated. The animal breed of Valhika 
was declared to be unfit for an important 


1 The educated are called Shitfas. * The number of schools already 
noticed by us were active in the Ary&varta. A Yajna could be 
properly performed in the Ary&varta. Vide the Mahabh£«ya on the 
subject of the Ary&varta to which we have already referred. 

2 In the North the Ary&varta was bounded by the Himalaya, 
in the South by the P&riy&traka, on the West by the Adarah&vali, 
and on the East by the K&lakavana. Manu declared in common 
with the author of the Amarakosa that on the East and West, the 
Ary&varta was bounded by the sea. 
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sacrifice . 1 * * * * * * * The large tract was excluded from the 
Ary&varta. Thfis change can be easily explained. 
The' Aryas on t^e banks of the Ganges made 
a great progress in every department of life : 
civilization rapidly advanced : different difficult 
branches of learning were zealously cultivated : 
the political constitution of the Aryan settlers 
in the Gangetic valley was Consolidated. The 
Aryans in "VGalhika, <?n the contrary shqwed signs of 
being influenced by the energetic aborigines df the 
mountain cliffs. In Valhika, the religious rites 
could not be punctiliously and systematically per- 
formed. Aryan settlers of energy and enterprise had 
descended into the Gangetic valley, where the 
Ksatriyas who had made some settlements at the 
time of Panini, and who had often quarrelled among 
themselves for the division of the spoils of war and 
for the qpcupation of the country, had learnt sobriety 
and decent manners, had developed into Rajas whose 
councils consisted of old, sedate, and experienced 
senator!, and whose .conduct was regulated by 


l Vide the Miihftbhfoya of Patanjali, Benares editjon, (I. 1, 5.), pa ge 
81. He expounds the exegetical rules — where inferential and direct 

Statements are made, the direct alone is to be accepted, and of two 
statements, principal and subordinate, the knowledge of an action is 

to be limited to the principal only — observing that “an ox of 
V&hika or Balkh is not toube used for a sacrifice, and that a goat is not 

fit for an Agnijomlya-sacrifice.” Though Sanskrit was spoken in the 

Punjab, and though tho rules of the grammar of P&ftini were in a way 

enforced in it, yet it was without the pale of the Ary&varta properly 

so called. He recurs to the same example and arguments in( VI 11*3, 1.), 
page 63. We have dissented from the recognized interpretation of this 

passage. 9 We find that the recognized interpretation is faulty, for it 

does not satisfy the logical conditions of exegetics. 
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the customs, the enforcement of which zealous and 
edncated Bramhawas watohed , 1 2 * w&o had sufficient 
leisure and means to encourage philosophy and 
'literature, science and arts, and who had perceived 
the importance of respecting the rights of their 
neighbours, as their aid against barbarous invaders 
was often required. The populace consisting of 
semi-Aryans and the aborigines had been, in the 
mean time, Aryafiized . 8 Aryaq settlements in the 
South of India had also developed into flourishing 
kingdoms. The settlements of Chola, ParwZya, and 
Kerala grew in prosperity and power. *The towns 
of Nasik on the God&vart, and of Kanchi in the 
valley* of the Kaveri were familiarly known to 
Patanjali . 8 Yet Gaya 4 * * * or 'Raj agriha if they had 
existed, would have been noticed, specially when 
they were in the Aryavarta, and when traffic 
between the Aryavarta, and the remote South was 
or appeared to have been frequdnt and close. The 
want of *good roads could create do difficulty in 
this connection. For Brahmawas, careless of the 


1 The Silicas already referred to. 

2 The word JSrahmaiiya ia significant. .It means conforming to 
Aryan customs and institutions. A Dasyu prince is called Brah* 
many a in the Mah&bharata — Sh&nti-Parva. 

s Vide the Afah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI. 1, 3.), 
page 26, for ‘N&sikyam n agar am.’ It appears to be a V&rtika of K&ty&- 
yana. Again Vide of the same (IV. 2, 2.), page 74 where among 
other names K&nchlpura is mentioned. * 

4 Gay& is mentioned in the Zend&vestd. in the form of Gayamere- 

then. In Nirukta (12-19) 'Gaya-shirasi’ as interpreted by Ournan&bha. 

The Nirukta of Yaska notices it and explains the word — Gavft. But 

the town of Gay&‘ was not known even to Patanjali. The lower Gangetio 

valley acquired importance only during the times of the Buddhists, 
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comforts of life and patiently drudging on foot 
from day to daA travel still from remote Kanphl 
to Benares, though they do not possess the original 
Aryan energy and are not warmed by real Aryan* 
aspirations. The high road to the South (Daksina- 
patha) diverted Aryan energy — when exaggerated 
reports* of the lakes 1 of the South were circulated — 
at a time when all tl>e Aryan 'activities could be 
engrossed by the A*y£varta, where tfyere were dis- 
tricts not yet occupied by Brahmanas 3 and Vhere 
there were arable tracts, no 4 !} yet brought under culti- 
vation , 8 L’and for pasturage and forests abounded . 4 
Perhaps every town had its wilderness . 5 In the 
morning when the sun rises in his glory , 6 a Yaishya 
boy tended his cattle, riow counting them, find now 
lying at ease on a grassy seat, and casting a glance 
at the romantic forest-scenery that opened upon him 
and pr<jduped in him new hopes and aspirations — a 
day-dream in whicE every youth is prone to indulge . 7 
$ . — 

1 Vide the* Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition (I. 1, 5.), 
page 82, where “ In the Dak«ia&patha, big lakes are called Sarasyah 
and Sar&nsi. 

2 Vide the same (I. 4, 1.), pagef 262. ‘A-br5.hma?iako deshah,’ a 

region without Brahmanas. 9 

8 Again, a tract without a cultivator (A-vrisalako deshah). 

4 References to pastoral life iu the Mak&bMsya are too many to 
admit of a special reftprence. 0 

8 Wcfethe same (I. 2, 2.), page 208. A township not remote from 
the Shiriaa-forests is called Shiris&h (and) the forest of that township 
is called Sbirfoa Vanam. 

• Vide the same (3. 1, 2.), page 28, where the Sun-rise is mentioned. 

7 All the above statements are based on such passages in the Ma- 
hftbhftjyaas the following (I. 2, 2.), page 209. (I. 3, 2.), page 256. 

Vide (II. 3, 1.), page 379. The words mean the river meandering 
for a krosha (two miles) and enchanting forest-scenery # extending 
over two miles. 
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At noon, a wearied thirsty traveller, — now treading a 
slippery foot path 1 which only goa can follow, now 
entering an impenetrable primevaf forest 2 * where the 
way concealed under leaves could not be made out, 
and now emerging from it to find his way to a 
meadow, that betokened that the habitations of men 
were at hand — asked a cowherd where a watering 
place was, where he could comfortably pass the day 
that he might take advantage of a boat and sail 
up the Ganges to the place of his destination . 8 The 
cow-herd boy cheerfully® followed the traveller to 
the boundary of a forest, for it was his duty to love 
and help travellers ; 4 * * because, where travelling is 
constant, special kindness to travellers is a duty 
willingly performed. The. traveller might be a 
pedlar who supplied the wants of villages 8 where 
large tracts, divided into beds of paddy-rice and 
Masa-pulse, yielded an abundant harvest, and where 
the Yaisha boys, driving tlieirt cattle hoihe, were 
concealed in dust, at the approach of i evening when 
the moon, hid half behind a cloud, modestly shed 

1 Vide the Mahabh&sya of Patanjali, (I. 4, 4.), page 293,“ tadyath£- 

loke AvanAntM A-udak&ut&t priyam p&ntham anuvrajet” — a passage 
■which means — follow a good traveller to the end of a forest or to some 
place of water. • • 

2 Vide the same (V. 1, 2.), page 19. 

8 The above statements are based such passages in the MahA- 
bh&sya as the following : — notice the different ways which travellers 
used the Vftri-patha (by water), the Jangala patha (a way through a 
forest), the Sthala-patha (by land), the K&nt&ra-patba (through an 
impenetrable forest), the Aja patha— a difficult path by which sheep 
only can go. 

4 Vide (I. 4,4.), page 293. It is already translated. 

. 4 Vide the MahAbhAaya (I. 3, 1.), page 242 11 who where "goes for 

travelling’' is the translation of the words used. 
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ber soft light about on the. land, which in some 
cases was owned ^y peasants themselves . 1 2 * Tracts < 
of land were in^gated by wells . 8 Country-life 
essentially differed from-, the life of those- who dwelt * 
in a walled town where opulence had enabled land- 
lords and Ksatriyas to erect magnificent palaces* 
surrounded in their turn by their own walls . 4 The 
Br&hmanas, the Ksatriyas, the »Vaishyas, and the 
good Shfidr^s, whom Patanjali invariably charac- 
terizes as Vrisalas, congregated in ’towns,* dis- 
charging their duties* towards one- anothen. 
At the time of Patanjali, it appears that 
boys tending cattle- were addressed in Sanskrit, of 
course, simple and- colloquial . 5 * * . The different 
Ksatriya princes of Madra, PancMla, Vidarbha, 
and Vid'eha ruled in prosperity and peace . 4 A 
Br&hmawa prince perhaps ruled in the- central 
division where Brahman-a settlements were power- 
ful, when abarbarian leader either of the ancient 
Turaikas or of Asiatic hordes hovering on • the 
banks of the Indus broke in upon them, and laid. 


1 Vide tile Mafc&bhftaya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 1, 7.), 
page 119. Vide (I. 1, 5.), page 90. Vide (2. 3, 2.),* page 383. Vid 6 
(II. I, 1,), page 311, theVorda are : — “ Kftpe hastadaksi?iali.panthAh 

agrachandram.osanipashya. ” 

2 The KulySs or chffnnels for catering a field are often mentioned. 
Vide for instance (I, 1, 5.)^ page 91* 

s The Pr&sadas are mentioned in (I. 1, 4.), page 68. Pr&k&ra is 
mentioned in (Y. 1, 1.), page 6. 

4 Vide the above. 

5 Vide the same (1. 1, 5.), page 90, where a wild boy (grftmya) with 
his feet covered over with dust (p&nshulap&da), ignorant of what ia 

going on (aprakaranajna) is addressed. 

« Vide for instance the same (I. 4, 1 ), paga 258. 

49 
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a Biege to S&keta 1 (modern Oudha). The news 
immediately spread throughout thefeettlements of the 
Aryas, and students in numerous schools thought 
'it proper to speak of his expedition. The towns of 
Srughpa, Mathurft, — a flourishing seat or resort* of 
the Kurus,- — Kousambi, Varanasi, Paialiputra, 
Udumbar&vati, Gonarda, and remote Kashmir 8 
were oonvulsed by the Jfate of Saketa. The 
Aryan instinot for foreseeing r a common danger, 
and forming a combination for preventing it, arid 
the sense of belonging to 6ne 'community, however 
scattered and however disjoined, are still to be 
discovered in the modern Brahmaraas in India, 
whose' intellect is still influenced by the same 
dootrines to be established by almost the same 
arguments, and whose heart is still moved by the 
same hopes and fears. To sum up, at the time 
of Patanjali, the high road to Southern India was 
established, when the prosperity of the great com- 
murfity in the valleys of the Ganges and its many 
mighty tributaries made it neoessary to define 
the Aryavarta, the land of the Aryas — from which 
Valhika, the abode of the Aryas at the time of 
Para ini, was excluded on the one hand, as it had 
degenerated,' and the valley of the K&veri on 


1 The oft-quoted passage, the value of which from a chronological 
point of view is considered in the next section, is — the Yavanas 
besieged Saketa (Oudha). 

2 Vide the Mah&bhfoya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 1, 1.), 
page 15, the original words are : — Bahu-KurucharA Mathurft. 

3 These towns are often mentioned by Patanjali in the course of 

his discussions. * 



Thr Aryawrthe u defined fa /item Thr red line marke Ue bounderut Du scene of, 'Aryan 
urhvUus n m the f the Jumna mi the upper and middle, va/Ufelthctncnpes 
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the other hand, as it attracted the Aryas — to pre- 
vent their emigration, and to consolidate the settle- 

A 

ments in the Ary^varta. 

. Conclusion. 

Aftef the Nirvawa of Goutama Buddha, places 
like Gaya and Itajagriha acquired a great 
importance.* Pilgrims from different parts of India 
contributed to their prosperity. But throughout 
the MahabMsya, no allusion to them is made. Frofn 
the geographical notices in Patanjali, Katy&yana, 
and Pawini, and from the fact that the Aryuvarta as 
defined by Patanjali is not once' mentioned in 
Buddhistic literature, at least such as we have had 
access to, the conclusion cannot but be drawn that 
Patanjali had flourished before Goutama Buddha 
promulgated his dqptrines. Only Pafaliputra, well- 
known to the JJuddhists, is mentioned. But Pjjiali- 
putra was not created by the Buddhists. It existed 
long before Goutama Buddha. The philosophy, 
literature, customs, and geography of the times of 
P&raini, Katyayana, and Patanjali, point to the same 
conclusion. Tho njass of internal evidence, corrobo- 
rated by different departments of knowledge and 
social institutions, canqpt be, or rather ought not to 
be, set aside without the careful examination of its 
value, especially when the external evidence 
pitted against it can be explained and disposed of. 
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Section * VI. 

i 

r EXTERNAL EVIDENCE AND ITS VALUE. 

When internal evidence and external eVidence 
harmonize, a conclusion based upon them ia in one 
sense incontrovertible. I^ut when the two are 
opposed, internal* evidence is to be preferred in the 
case of the history of the Indian Aryas. Indian 
chronology is materially helped* by internal evidence.’ 
Again, when what is called external evidence, conflict- 
ing with internal evidence, is rationally and critically 
explained, the value of internal evidence is increased. 

• o 

The arguments against our conclusion Stated. 

The evidence, that can be produced a'gainst our 
conclusion that Patanjali flourished Ijefore Buddha 
Goutama, is cumulative in its nature, and the 
conditions essential to the validity of cumulative 
evidence are: — that there should be a sufficiently 
large number of witnesses or statements or marks, 
and that they* should be independent of one another, 
that is, not in any way deducible from one another. * 
The evidence, which European savants have accumu* 
lated, and which can be pitted against our evidence, 
is essentially cumulative. When their writings 
are examined, they appear to us to make six state- 
ments or to produce six marks or items. We will 
first categorically state them : — 1 . ' * That Mouryas 
(a clan of Buddhists) are mentioned in the passage — 
that images or likenesses are invented or made by 
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Mouryas, greedy of gold 1 : ” . 2. “ That Yavanas 
(Greeks) and Madhyamikas (a sect of Buddhists) are 
mentioned in the passages — that a Yavana (recently) 
besieged S&keta and that a Yavana (recently) » 
besieged Madhyamikas.” 2 3. That Ghandragupta 
and Pilspamitra (princes of Buddhistic times) are 
mentioned as possessing Halls — the hall of 
Chandragupta and the hall of Puspamitra. 3 4. 
“ That Puspamitra sacrifices, and that Brahmanas 
(Yajakas) officiate 'as priests (Yajayanti) ^t his 
sacrifice.” 4 5, “ That jvq here officiate as priest^ 
at Puspanfitra’s sacrifice.” 5 6. “ That (literary 
works called) Yasavadattd Sumanottara • and 


1 Vide the Mahabh&aya of Patanjali* Benares edition* (V. 3, 2.), 
page 73. The original S&tra of PfUini is ** jlvik&rthe ch&pa?iye” (lum) 
which comes by anvritti. This disappearance of the affix lean holds if 
there are two ma rks— ^ 1 y ikdrth atvam (the purpose of livelihood,) 
and apanyatvam (the projferty not to be sold). There are such gods 
as Shiva, Skanda, (Viah&kha. These are sold, yet they have no lean 
attached to th#m. The forms are not Shivaka, Skandaka, Vishakha- 
ka. How is this? This is the question put to Patanjali. He says : — 
“Mouryairhiranyarthibhirarchy&h prakalpitA bhavet t&su na sy&t. By 
the Mouryas, seekers, or greedy of gold, images are made, let it be, 
with regard to them: there can be no kan. These which (are) at the 
present time for being worshipped* with regard to them, Jean will be. 
Their forms will be Shivaka, &c.” We have referred to this passage 
more than once. 

• » 

5 Vide the same (IIL 2, 2.), page 74. “ Arunad Yavanah Saketam, 
arunad Y avanom&dhy amikan. ” 

3 Vide the same (I. 1, 9.), page 167* u Pu«hpamitra-sabh&, Chandra- 
gupta-sabhfL” 

4 Vide the same (III. 1, 2.), page 26. “ Puspamitrp yajate yajakft 

yAjayaaVi.” * - * 

5 Vide the same (III. 2, 2.), page 77. “ ^u^amitram yAjayAmah.” 
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Bhaimarathi (are mentioned by Patanjali ).” 1 The 
parentheses are our own and.«put in to show 
what is not in the original and what is added. 
c The statements give the literal translations of the 
passages as they occur in Patanjali. On these 
statements the inference is based that Patanjali 
flourished about tjie time of Puapamitra — -the last 
Shfldra-king mentioned in the Bhagavata- P urewia 
which can have no value as a history for it does 
not record cdntemporary event!, but which directly 
pretends to predict futurehevents, and that Puspa* 
mitra flourished when Menandros, a Grceco-Bac- 
trian; invaded India — Menandros whose date can 
be ascertained from Greek records. We need 
not state that we do not accept the validity of this 
evidence ; because Puspamitra is yet to be identified 
with the prince mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purawa, 
because Menandros is not mentioned in the Maha- 
bhasya, and because the Madhyamikas of Patanjali 
are^yet ty) be connected with, and identified as, the 
Madhyamikas — a sect founded by Nagarjuna, whose 
date can be approximately fixed by means of the 
statements made in Buddhistic writings of Thibet 
and Ceylon. We have examined the Mahabhasya 
and have come to the conclusion that the external 2 

1 Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, (IV. 3, 1.), page 81. “ Viisava- 
dattfi Sumanottarfi, na cha bhavati Bhaimarathi.” We have quoted 
the original purposely that our translation may be compared. 

2 GoldstUcker produces and arranges external evidence with 
an energetic vehemence and personal enthusiasm, which is a cha- 
racteristic of European philologcrs. His essay, though it fails 
to fix the chronology of Patanjali, is important as it succeeded in 
rousing attention, and eliciting discussion to be determined by the 
writings of P&nini, K^tyfiyana, and Patanjali 
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evidence produced does, not warrant the conclusion 
as to the chronology of Patanjali. , 

The Mouryas. • 

The .first important question is — in what con- 
nection are the Mouryas mentioned by Patanjali ? 
He comments on the Sfitra (V.* 3, 99.) of Panini, 
the literal translation *of whicll is — “(likenesses) 
not to be sold and fgr the purpose's of. a livelihood 
(dp not take the termination lean).” The paren- 
thesis indicates the Anifvntti from the preceding 
Sfitras.” Patanjali raises the question 1 — “(what of 
such likenesses as of Shiva, Skanda, and VisMkha), 
which are known as Shiva, Skanda, *Vishakha, (and 
not as Shivaka, SkandaSa, and Yishakhaka)? This is 
incorrect grammatically. How is this ? Likenesses, 
invented or designed • by the Mouryas, greedy of 
gold, caqnot take (kan). These now for the purpose 
of worship (established) will take it.” "We have 
Btated the position laid down in the original text. *But 
now being an adverb, it must be connected with the 
word established. The commentary of Patanjali 
throws this much light only. It has an important 
bearing on the history of idolatry in *India. The 
ancient Yedic Aryas worshipped thirty-three 2 gods 
dhly, variously classified and explained away. 

But idol-worship as such seems never to have 

• 

. l Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (V. 3, 2.), 
page 73, 

2 Sometimes more gods than thirty-three are mentioned, but in 
one or two passages in the /?ik-Sanhita, of whiok (III. 0, 9.) mentions 
apparently 3339 of gods (devas). The words are “ Trim shat& tri s&ha- 
strfbiyagnira trinshachcha devil nava ch&saparyan” ** Tliese words are 
repeated exaptly in the Taittirlya-Brahmawa (IL 7» 12, 2.), 
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existed. Yet the non-Aryas worshipped goda 
other than those of the Aryas. Yea, Shishna- 
devas (worshippers of the Phallus) are mentioned 
with contempt and condemned in the f?ik-Sanhita. 1 2 
In the third period of the Vedic polity the Aryas 
showed a leaning towards idolatry. The Y&jasa- 
neya-Sanhita distinctly states s — “His (of god) 
likeness is not : whose name is great glory.* ( Vide 
the Taittiriya-Sanhita (III. 1, 6. 1.). Pauini raises a 
difficulty by his silence as to the idol-worship — an 
insupportable difficulty aS the idols worshipped ought 
to be called Shivaka, Skandaka, and Vish&khaka. 
The Buddhists during the first and second periods of 
their history did not sanotion idolatry : their system 
is entirely free from idolatrous taint. The Lalita- 
Vist&ra, as well as Dhammapada makes no mention 
of any idol-worship. But a wild tribe like that of 
the Mouryas, — the name probably derived from 
the Mhra-devas of the .ftik«Sanhita, identified by 
Patanjalif 1 with Mula-devas (those who worshipped 


1 Vide the /Kk-Sanhita (VII. 104, 24.) or (X. 87, 2.) where Mllra- 
(leva is mentioned. Patanjali interprets Mfira-deva into Mfila-deva 
having oiiginal gtfvls. Vide his Mahabh&?ya (VIII, 2, 1.), page 33. Vide 
the /fik-SanhitiJ (V. 20, 2.) where 1 anyavrata* is used. Vide 
(VII. 21, 5.) and (X. 99, 3.) where Shishna-devas are mentioned. 

2 In this passage of the Taittiriya-Sanhita 'AyathA-Dev&h’ or im- 
proper gods are condemned— a fact which givps grounds to believe that 
such gods began about this time to be worshipped by the Aryas. 
The literal translation we have given of the (32i 3.) of the ViHa- 
saneya-Sanhit£ supports this view. 

8 Vide the Mah&bhasya of Patanjali (VIII. 2, 1.), page 33, Benares 
edition. The affix jyah of P&mni forms it. When it is added to Mftra, 
Mdra is changed into Mourya. The worshippers of aboriginal 1 gods 
would be its literal meaning if our derivation be adopted 
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original gods) and formed by the affix yafi — not 
as yet Aryanizbd, made likenesses and sold 
them. Ignorant of classipal Sanskrit, they need 
incorrect grammatical forms. About the time of * 
Patanjali, the aborigines had temples where idols 
were worshipped, and some Aryas had degenerated 
enough* to visit the temples. 1 But the Ary&B as 
a class were as yet under th& influence of the 
Ifisis only, .for Patanjali’ s definition __ of a duty 
(Dharma) supports this statement, 9 and Patanjali 
cannot be supposed * to • obnfound the i?isis with 
either Brahtnavfidinas or AcMryas, for Patanjali does 
not recognize the literature of the Brahmav&dins as 
Vedic.* The Mouryas may have been a powerful tribe. 
But the epithet greedy of*gold does not show that they 
had seoured the throne of P4<aliputra. They were 
mean and low, because they sold idols — a profession 
esteemed neither by the Br&hmanas nor Buddhists. 
The Shram anas, as* practising austerities ajid as 
opposed to sacrifices, were condemned by the Aiyas. 
The Shatapatha Br&hmana mentions them along with 
low classes like theCh&nd&las. 4 Their gown* expressed 
sin. The opposition between Brahmanas and Shra- 

manas was deep and inevitable. The Mouryas helped 

• • 

* 1 Vide the MahAbhAaya of Patanjali, (V. 3, 2.), Benares edition, page 
73, the words are — YAstvetAa samprati ptijArthAs tAsu bharijyati. 

s Vide the MahAbhAjya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 1, 1.), 
page 16. 

Vide the aame. 

4 Vide the Shatapatha Brfthmana (XIV. 6, 1, 22.), Weber’s edition, 
page 1086. The wording is ChAndAlah a-chA?ufAlah, ahramanah 
a-shramluoh, tApasah a-tApasab. 

5 Vide the SAtra of PAmni (V. 2, 20.). 

90 
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idolatry, equally condemned by the Shramanas 1 and 
the AchAryas. How can they be considered to be 
members of a royal family ? The Gupta-rAjas of 
P&toliputra were in later times Mouryae. But the 
converse of this proposition is not true. The 
Guptas were Mouryas, therefore, it does not follow 
that all Mouryas .were Guptas. Besides, tjie tribe 
must have existed long bef9re Chandragupta flour* 
ished and exalted it. The exaltation of the tribe is 

f « f 

opposed to the character given by Patanjali. No 
.evidence is produced to (how that Chandragupta, 
the founder of the dynasty of the royal Mouryas, 
or his successors encouraged or established a manu- 
factoiy for making idols. For these reasons, the 
Mouryas, who were as yet poor, and who earned 
their livelihood by making images, were not a tribe 
exalted by its connection with the ruling princes. 
Patanjali is not ironical, for his statement is 
seriously made. He did not think it neoessary to 
enlarge , on the statement, for he did not feel the 
power of idolatry which prevailed among the low 
and the poor non-Aryas without the pale of 
Aryan polity. 

a 

The Yavanas and M&dhyamikaa. 

The Yavanas are somethnes mentioned in the 
anoient Sanskrit literature of India. European 
scholars are naturally tempted to identify them 


1 See the article on Samano in Childers P&li-dictionary, where Bur* 
noufs opinions & to the relation between Br&hmanas add Shramanas 
is given. At the time of, and before Buddha Goutama, there was 
opposition between Shrahianas and Bx&hznanas, 
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with the Greeks. The * question of the identity 
of the Greeks with the Yavanas has acquired, a 
new significance from its connection with the 
ohronology of Patanjali. No positive or negative 
evidence is produoed in support of the identity, 
beyond ‘some similarity, of mere sound between 
the Yav/mas and the Ions which is supposed to be 
the generio name of Greeks, who, however, never 
called themselves Ions or Ionians. The Ionians 
formed a colony <$ the Hellenes in* Asia Minor 
—a colony established in about 1100 B. C., accords 
ing to acoepted European chronology. In the 
B&m&yami and the Mah&bh&rata, . the Yavanas 
are mentioned, but no information is. vouchsafed in 
them by whioh to identify them with the Greeks. Yet 
the way in which they are mentioned is important. 
They had already formed a part of the population 
of ancient India. But not being genuine Aryas, 
or rather within thd pale of Aryan-polity, they had 
no recognized fetatus. The question of their status 
was raised' and solved in a manner which shows 
that at the time no importance was attached to them. 1 
They are again never mentioned as invaders of 
India. P&nini speaks of their alphabet.* K&tyayana 
does not notice them. Patanjali sometimes notices 
them but ranks them with the Shakas, 8 who appear 

, • 

i Vide the Mah&bh&jya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (II. 4, 1.) 
page 397. The Shaka Yavanas were settled inhabitants of the A ry&- 
varta, as defined by Patanjali. 

* Vide the Sfitra of Pfimni (IV. 1, 49.) with the comments of 
R&ty&yana. 

s Among the sacrifices known as Ayanas, ‘ Sh&ky&nAm Ayanam* 
or the * arrival of the ShAkyas is mentioned. In the S&nhitA 
or Br&hmana literature this sacrifice is not? mentioned, . Uiey stem 
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to be an inferior race. The J£&ahik&-vritti, a modern 
commentary on P&mni, adds that«the Yavanas eat 
while lying down. 1 Some have naturally made much 
of this statement. But Harivansha, a Purina, which 
oan be pitted against the Kashika-vritti, mentions 
that the Yavanas as well as the K&mbojas got their 
heads wholly shayed — a statement that the national 
custom of the Greeks never could sanction ; because 
when Demosthenes sought to conoeal himself in a 
cellar,, he got his head shaved that he might be pre- 
vented from appearing in public placeB. Yet granting 
that the Yavanas and Ionians are the saipe> how can 
it be*ascertained that they settled in India about 200 
B. C.*, after the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. «. If the Ionian colony was formed in 
1100 B. C. in Asia Minor, some of its out-laws 
or even perseouted statesmen might find their 
way into India and settle in it c at that early 
date, for the Greeks always, either ' persecuted 
or directly sent into exile their national leaders. 
We have made this hypothesis only to show how 
much can be stated in support of our conclusion, 
while little or nothing is produced as eviden6e 
on the side of the identity of the Yavanas with the 
Greeks. Dr. Rfijendralal Mitra has elaborately 
discussed the question of the identity of the 
Yavanas in India with the. European Greeks, and 


to have settled in India during the time of the Acli&ryas, to have 
adopted most of the Aryan institutions and customs, and to have 
Introduced caste into their own people. The sacrifices called Ayanas 
are chronologically important. 

1 Bhattojl bases his statement on the KJahikfi-vritti. We have looked 
over the MahAbb&iya carefully and failed to discover this statement. 
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has shown that the identity, is merely imaginary. 
His brochure is /as usual, learned. But the argu- 
ment, based on a supposition of the connection of 
the Yavanas with the M&dhyamikas, breaks down as* 
soon as it is stated. Before as well as at the time 
of Patdhjali, the word Mddhyamika 1 2 3 waB used in 
the senpe of central, being derived from Madhya — 
middle. It is applied to almost t any thing central. 1 
Patanjali never alludes to Buddha* Goutama or his 
activities or his ddbtrines. He mentidns Madhya - 
mikdn along with the £oyn of S&keta. The prin- 
ciple of coqxmon relationship or S&m&n&dhi-karanya, 
as the Acharyas express it, applies, when the etate- 
ment of Patanjali is to be interpreted. An* acute 
thinker and lecturer like Patanjali cannot violate it. 
He never violates it. He often states it. Individuals 
(M&dhyamikan is accusative plural and must mean 
individuals) of* a certain philosophical Buddhistic 
sect cabnot be mentioned along with a town like 
S&keta. Our Pandits would condemn even T%tan- 
jali for such a procedure- MddhyamiMn , therefore, 
refers to central towns or Ordmaa, a generic 
Sanskrit word which includes Nagaras (a neuter 
noun).* Patanjali explains Grdma or town in the 

1 Vide the Mah&bh&jya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (V . 3, 2.), 
page 60. Thp griginal words : — il anyena shaiph&Iikamanyena m&- 
dhyamikam.” Thus the worcf M&dhyamika in the sense of central ia 
used by Patanjali. m 

2 In some copies of Patanjali’s Mah&bh&jya (of course manuscript 
copies) M&dhyamik&m occurs. In one- place, a gloss declares M&- 
dhyamik& to be a town. The collation of manuscripts discovers 
strange facts like this, about the M&dhyamikas — Buddhists of Gold- 
gtiicker. 

3 Vide the MahAbhAaya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 3, 1.), 
page 242, where Patanjali points out a distinction between Gr&ma and 
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same way. S&keta ia a 'masculine noun. The 
ellipsis — Midhyamik&n GrftmAn (central towns) 1 — is 
to be supplied. Besides to speak of individual 
'belonging to a philosophical sect being besieged, ia 
simply absurd unless direct persecution is meant, 
which no sensible invader will ever attempt at a 
time when he has.no footing in the country. A 
Yavana would naturally seejc an alliance with the 
Buddhists, for the liberality of their views and 
feelings could aid his cause.* The * Br&hmanas 
ought to be the natural .opponents of the YavandS. 
Now, the identity of the M&dhyamikaa with the 
Buddhists is the key-stone of the superstructure 
raised *by learned Goldstucker. But the key-stone 
gives way as soon as it is touched, and the splendid 
edifice falls to pieces. The delusion of having fixed 
the chronology of Patanjali at about 150 B. 0. — • 
a date too modern for Patanjali— ‘vanishes. But 
the strongest argument on the other sid'e is yet to 
be stated. : 

« C I 

The Hall of Ohandragupta and the Hall of Puspamitra. 

c 

Patanjali mentions the Hall of Chandragupta 
and the Hall of Puspamitra. Greek chronology can 
fix the dates* of Chandragupta, ‘and Patanjali can 
be by some centuries modernized : the question is—' 


Hagara He confirms the distinction by his remarks on (IL 4, 1.), 
page 396, where he saye— -“Grimapratiiedhena nagarapratiaedha.” Tfee 
fact that this statement, though made for argument’s sake, shows 
that Grftma is generic as compared with Nagara. 

1 The word M&dhyamika in the sense of central is used in the 
Nirukta of Y&ska (12-9). Patanjali uses it. See his MahfiJbhaaya, 
Benares edition, (V. 3, 2.), 'page 60. See the principle of VyAkasheta* 
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where does Patanjali speak of the Hall of Chandra* 
gupta and the Hall of Pugpamitra ? Not . in 
commenting on the Sfitra 1 where one naturally 
expects it, but in commenting on a Sfitra in thrf 
first book of PtLnini. 2 Any part of the commentary 
where 'the names occur, however closely examined, 
does not discover any special .mark such as the 
name of Ch&nakya, wtyose history cannot bo sepa- 
rated from that of Chandragupta. Even the 
commentary on the' word Nirv&raa do4s not .afford 
any aid in identifying the persons mentioned. The 
absence of any corroboration compelled us to 
procure and examine a manuscript copy df the 
MahfibMsya. The copy in our possession does not 
tally with the Benares edition in one point only 
though in other respects, they are identical. Our 
copy mentions Puspamitra only. The Benares 
edition mentions both Chandragupta and Puspa- 
mitra. ‘This result is inevitable, so long as the 
Mah&bhasya is not critically and exhaustively 
examined.* But such an examination will not finally 
settle the question under discussion, for the com- 
parison of the different copies of the Malmbhasyas 
known, of the KashikfUvritti, and of the Siddhanta- 
Koumudi,and the collation of the examples, by which 
they illustrate the Sfitras of P&mni, establish the 
tendency in Indian teachers to substitute proper 


l TheSfttraof P&nini (II. 4, 23.) is. the place where Patanjali 
should introduce the Hall of Chandragupta. But he is silent on this 
point. 

* In nommanting on (I. I, 68.) of the Sdtras of PAnini, Pa- 
tanjali mentions the Hall of Chandragupta. See the Mah&bh&jya 
(1. 1, 9.), P*g® 167 > Benares edition. 
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names familiar to them for those in the text they 
teach. The KftshikfUvritti at tihaes makes such 
changes, though it follows the Mah&bh&sya as 
'closely as it can. The Siddh&nta-Koumudi deviates 
directly and substitutes the names most familiar to 
its author. This tendency deserves special attention, 
when we consider the strange vicissitudes through 
which the Mah&bh&sya hai passed. Bhartrihari 
states at a time, when even a single copy of the Mah&- 
bhasya could not be procured, that Chandrach&rya 
got a copy from the Deceai;, and that the study of 
the MaMbhasya was thus revived. R&ja-tarangini 
corro'borates Bhartrihari. The history of the 
Mah&bhasya renders it probable that the tendency 
of teachers already noticed effected its text so far 
as mere immaterial examples were concerned . 1 
Hence on isolated names like those of Chandra- 
gupta and Puspamitra, a statement as to the chrono- 
logy qf Patanjali cannot be barfed. But this conclu- 
sion is strengthened by the examination of the 
places in the commentary where Puspamitra is 
mentioned. 


( Puspamitra. 

Puspamitra is a Valhika prince, according to 
B&ja-tarangara, in or about K&shmiri a part of 
VSlhika. A direct attempt is made to accommodate 


i It ia always difficult to illustrate and exemplify the Sdtras, for 
the general rules, particular rules, and individual rules with their 
exceptions and counter-exceptions, dove-tail into a system which can 
be elucidated by means of examples only. But the rule (II. ,4, 23.) of 
P&nini is not of this nature. But the examples like Chandragupta 
SabhA are not material. 
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Puspamitra and find roQtn for .him in the sacrificial 
economy by interpreting the root yaj (to sacrifice) 
in a metaphysical way, an attempt not any way 
opposed to the general tenor of the Mahabhasya. • 
One ^continued, consistent, and indivisible fact — a 
sacrifice is split up into two parts, a sacrifice as 
performed by priests who chant the Mantras, 
operating on sacrificing instruments and materials, 
preparing and throwing offerings into the fire, and 
the formula — this iS not mine — which’ a sacyificer 
(Tajamana) repeats .as an* offering is thrown intp 
the sacred fire . 1 On this metaphysical distinction 


1 Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (TIL 1, 2.), 
page 26. “ Yajyadisu chavipalyasah, yajyadisu chavipaTyaso vakta- 

vyah, Puspamitro yajate y&jaka yaj ay ant! ti, tatra bkavitavyam Puspa 
mitro y&jaj ate y&jakfi yajantiti, yajy&disu chavipar}4so nan&kriyft- 
wam yajyartbatvftt, yajyadisu xhaviparyasah siddhah, kutah, nan&- 
kriy&>iftm jrajy<irthatv&t, nanakriyayajerartliah, navashyam yajir ha- 
vih-praksepaua eva vartate, kim tarhi, tyagepi vartate, tftd yathfi, 
aho yajata ityuchy&te yah mst\i ty&gam karoti tam cha jPuspaftutrah 
karoti, y&jakfth prayojayantiti.” The following is tho translation of 
this passage. “ And tliere is no-mistake (aviparyasa) in the case of 
yajyadi (roots like yaj). And no-mistake in the case of yajyadi 
is to be declared. Puspamitra sacrifices, the Y&jakas cause 
(him) to sacrifice. There it should be : — Puspjynitra causes (the 
priests) to sacrifice, aiftl the priests (Yajakas) sacrifice. There is 
jio-mistake in yajy&di, because many actions are expressed by 
yaji (the roeft yrfj). # And tli^t there is no-mistake in the caB© of 
yajy&di (roots like yaj) (is) established. Whence? Because many 
actions are expressed' by yaj. Many actions (are) expressed 
by yaj. (The root) yaj (is) not necessarily used (vartate) in the 
sfnse of throwing an oblation (into a* fire) only. What then ? It 
is also used in the sense of a formula. That (is) thus. Well, who 
repeats the formula (tyaga) (he) it is said, yajate. And Puspamitra re- 
peats the formula. The priests cause him to do it.” 1 . In this passage, 
a distinction is pointed out between throwing an oblation into a fire 
(havih-praksepaua) and tydga (renunciation). In the sacrificial system, 
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some scholars insist as t chronological evidence. 
Patanjali directly states that V&lhika, as beyond 
the pale of the Aryavarta, is unfit for the purposes of 
a sacrifice. How can he permit a Valhika prince 
like Puspamitra to sacrifice ? The distinction is 
metaphysically known to Patanjali for it was 
not recognized by the Bisis whom alone Patanjali 
recognizes, as he -more th^n once insists on their 
dicta being the’ only foundation qf all duty 
(Dharaia ). 1 The ancient Bisis and the Acharyas 
do not sanction the performance of a sacrifice by 
a Shfidra-prince. The modern Brahmanas are 
opposed to it. How can Patanjali maintain it? 
Besides, this one isolated statement does not 
compromise the general attitude of the Mahabhasya 
towards the Shfidras. The passages, where the name 
of Puspamitra occurs, deserve the serious attention 
of those who are inclined to attackany importance 


such a disfinction is un-tcnable. This sort of hair-splitting is not 
necessary in the ancient sacrificial system to which 'it is not 
known 2. Trying to interpret an act of Puspamitra some-hojv 
isnot a necessity with Patanjali. The schools like Sounagasand Bharad- 
v&jiyas were above such attempts. 3. Throughout the Mah&bh&^a, 
the exclusion of Shddras and other castes frqm sacrifice is thoroughly 
visible. 4. This spirit of accommodation is against the internal 
evidence we have produced. 5. This is not the only instance in the 
Mah&bh&sya which betrays such a spirit of metaphysical discussion- 
Patanjali is often over-communicative. 6. If tfce passage is eliminated, 
the general system or flow of the Mah&bhasya is not affected. 
It is an interesting interpretation as it is. Vide the same (III. 2, 5&), 
page 70. “ Fuspamitram y^jayamah” — Here we cause Puspamitra to 
sacrifice. The example throws no more light. 

i Vide the first Book of the MahfLbhisya of Patanjali, the Paspa- 
sh&hnika (I. 1, 1.), page 15 of the Benares edition. The original words 
are “ Kevalara ifrsi-saitipradayo dharmah.” 
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to them. We have quot^cf them at length. With due 
respect to the ^earned savants like Goldstucfyer, 
we humbly state that we consider the passages to be 
chronologically unimportant, for the Yedic polity 
was still powerful, and the action of Buddhism had 
not begun to disintegrate it. A long period inter- 
vened between the downfall of thQ Yedic polity and 
the revival of Brahmanij polity. -The Raja-tarangini 
refers to an interval of this description. We have 
quoted the passage from the Raja-taratfgini. 1 IJagar- 
juna had passed away, Tjje Buddhistic flow of energy 
had begun fo subside, when the text of the Maha- 
bhasya was revised in Kashmir, and even a : new 
work on grammar was written.* Wherr true 
Ksatriyas flourished in, the different towJis of the 
Aryavarta, when the Kurus still abounded in 
Mathura, when the Vedic traditions were well-known, 
and when Vedic *aspirat ions predominated in all the 
schools, ^rhi'ch strenuously taught the pupils — who 
walked hundreds of miles to profit by instruction 
in the philosophy and literature developed by the 
Acharyas like Panin i and Ashvalayana — that they 
might be able to perform sacrifices for a lord (a Yaja- 
mana), no Buddhistic Puspamitra, however powerful, 
and however opulent, would be allowed to perform 

a* sacrifice by the Yajakas or theologians imbued 
• • * 

with the spirit d£ Ashfalayana and of Katyayana. 


i • Vide the B&jatarangini (Taranga I.) ^lokas (176-178), Calcutta 
edition, Chandrack&rj&dibhir labdh&desham tasm&t tad&gamam, pra- 
vartitam Mab&bhfUyam svam cha vyakara^am kritam (176), tasminna- 
vasare Bouddhfi. deshe prabalat&m yayuh, n&g&rjunena sudhiy& 
bodhisatvena p&lit&h (177), te vadinah parfijitya vadeua nikhil&n 
budhftn, kriy&m nUapurfivioktAmachchliindanufiganiadviih (178)*. 
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Puspamitra could legitimately aspire after the 
wisdom taught by the dissenterB like Buddhists. 

Vasavadatta 

The argument based on the use of the present 
tense used in the commentary in connection with 
Puspamitra may bp safely passed over now. The 
distinguished editor of the Vasavadatta, as it is 
published, admits that it is a modern production . 1 
Its style, its conceits, and ( its vocabulary support 
£is statement. The mention of Vasavadatta does 

i 

not affect our conclusion. 

2 . - 


1 Vide f'ttzerald Hall's edition ill connection with Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta, In this connection, his preface deserves attention. 
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Section I. : 


The period of simple thought and feeling , 

Rationalistic tendencies • before* the times of Buddhism.-*- 
Buddha •Goutama. — The times of Buddha Goutama and 
his early life. — The life of Buddha Goutama summed up. — * 
Buddhism and its Bpread. — The character of -Buddha 
Goutama. — The system # of discipline and basis. — 

A revolutionary element in the system. — The simplicity of 
the doctrines of Buddha Goutama. — Buddhistic ethics. — 
Propagation of^ Buddhism. — The history of the first period 
summed pp. — The question of the development of .the 
Prakrit Languages.— An analysis of the Gathii literature. 

* * Section II. 

The period of metaphysical Buddhism . 

The times of the Dhammapada. — The times Gf the BouddM- 
ch&ryas. — A note dn the signification of Kirvawa. 

SeCtion III. 

The period of popular Buddhism and its decline . 

The third period of Buddhism.— The influence of Buddhism.^ 
the chronology and phases of the Brahmanical revival. 



vAsettha bhAradvAja SUTTA. 


64. v, “He who knows his former abode, who sees both 
heaven and hell, who has reached the extinction of birth; him 
indeed do I call a Br&hmana.” • 

63. v. “ YdseWha, kriow then, that (in the eye of) those who 
are wise, he, who is accomplished in the three-fojd knowledge, 
who iscappeased, who has extinguished an after-existence^ is 
[{iot only a Brahman, but is t%ie wery] Brahm or Indra." # * 

• KEVA7TA SU TTA. 

“ * In [Nirvdna], iof which the mind alone can form a proper 
conception— which is not perceptible to the eye — which is 
endless— and which, indeed, is in every way glorious, there 
is neither water, earth, fire, nor air. Here, there is no [such 
thing as may be called] long, short, small, great, good and 
evil. Here too, both the nama and rufm are wholly extin- 
guished. 4 By the destruction of Vifmana, or consciousness, 
this (existence) is also [uparujjati] annihilated.’ ” *• * * 

DHAMMAPADA. 

153 — 4. " 1 Through transmigrations of numerous births have 
I run, not discovering, (though) seeking the house-builder ; 
and birth again and again is an affliction. 0 house-builder !• 
thou art [now] seen. Thou shalt n«t again # build a house [for 
me]. All thy rafters are broken. The y>ex of the house is 
destroyed. My mind is inclined to Nibban. It has arrived at 
the extinction of Desire.” % • 
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# 

r E history of Buddhism is to be divided into 
three periods. 1st. The period of simple thought 
and feeling — the period of the propagation of its 
doctrines. 2nd. The period of metaphysical 
Buddhism. 3rd. The period of popular buddhism 
and its decline. 


• Section I. 

THE PERI0D OF SIMPLE THOUGHT AND FEELING. 

• Buddhistic literature, when examined from philo- 
logical and metaphysical points of view, discovers 
the three periods iujbo which we divide, the history 
of Buddhism. The evidence on which this division 
is based is produced in -the sequel. 

Rationalistic tendencies before the time of Buddha 

* 

0 Goutama. " 

Tendencies to question the authority of the 
Yedas^were shown long before Buddha Goutama 
succeeded in organizing opposition to the Vedic 
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polity, social and religious. 1 1. Koutsa led the 
thinkers opposed to the authority of the Vedas. 
He urged a variety of grounds, and attempted to 
point out that the Vedas were to no purpose. The 
opposition of Koutsa was entirely rationalistic. 
Pamni mentions sceptics, fatalists, and atheists. 
2. About the time of Patau jali the Aryas con- 
sidered the Sanskrit language to be eternal and 
immutable, and openly showed contempt to non- 
Aryan or current dialects, which had benefited by 
their contact with the highly cultivated and copious 
language of the Aryas, and began to assert their 
claims to attention. 3 A new school of thinkers 
or exegetes — a school not known to Pacini, but 
attracting special attention* at the time of Katya- 
yana and Patanjali — had come into existence. The 
utterances of these energetic scholars constitute 
the Arawyakas, that is, thought cultivated in 
forests. Even now, though much venerated, the 
A^auyakas are not repeated in a dwelling house. 
These two circumstances warrant the conclusion 
that the Aryan orthodoxy, accustomed to perform 
sacrifices often lasting for months, did not approve 
of the non-sacrificial interpretations proposed by 
the authors of the Arawyakas, persecuted them, 
and compelled them to resort to forests to 


l In the ihg-Veda-Sanhit&, the word Yati is once used in the 
sense of one who condemis sacrifices. His wealth was transfeired 
to Bhrigu by an Aryan warrior. It is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana that Yatis were thrown before jackals by the Aryas. These 
Yatis ^ ere probably the leaders of the non- Aryas, and hence, were 
persecuted by the Aryas. A Yati is an important factor m the 
Buddhistic polity. 
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cultivate their favourite pursuits, to give rent to 
their feelings and to cherish their aspirations. 
When* at present in India, a doctrine of the 
Jlriwiyakae is explained, special care is taken 
tb exclude those who are not duly initiated. 
Ewoterift principles grew up and prospered, 
'resulted in the Toga-system of* philosophy, and 
pared the way of Buddlnsm. Two important con- 
sequences ensued : the Vedic sacrifices were gradu- 
ally neglected, and sometimes openly ridieolecL 
Very often, they* weie spiritualized away* 
Important passages of the VedaB were explained 
anew as sanctioning the new thought and aspira- 
tions of the Arawyakas, which boldly asserted that 
their doctrines were the best, and ought to vupersede 
all other doctrines ; that theirs was the way ; 
and that it was open to all castes alike. A Shfidra 
was initiated beftause he sppke what was true. A 
Ksatriya became a teacher, because he boldly thought 
for himself. * Acts of charity and benevolence 
were cpmtaended in the place of regular animal 
sacrifices like the Agnisfoma and Ashvamedha. 
Ibe Vratas began to supersede Yajnas. The first 
could be observed by any body. T^hey did not 
require an array* of learned priests versed in 
manipulating a sacrifice. They did not depend 
for their success on the possession of wealth. No 
animal was to be tilled. No Soma-juice was to be 
drunk. Awakened to the sense of Personal Sin, 
ahd resolved to destroy himf an individual had 
only to observe a Vrata. This was a great national 
advance. The class of priests who had the 
monopoly of sacrificial duties could be dispensed 
with. The liberty of jn individual to act for 

a i 
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himself acquired a «new C significance. Tet the 
opposition to the authority of the-VedaB, the non- 
recognition of the Sanskrit language as sacred and 
immutable, the condemnation ‘ of sacrifice, the 
commendation of individual Vratas, efforts to 
spiritualize Vedic doctrines and rites, abd the 
emancipation of all classes and castes sot far as 
religious thought and aspirations and social privi- 
leges were concerned — all these are the charac- 
teristic marks of Buddhism, for which the way was 
paved, as the considerations, we have urged, show. 
The nation was prepared when Buddha Goutama 
began to preach, for his spiritualism was under- 
stood ' and appreciated, and gradually even the 
Br&hma?K.. J reoognized him as a great teacher. 

Buddha Goutama. 

The life of Buddha Goutama is to be extracted 
from a work called the Lalita-Yistara, which abounds 
with wild exaggeration and which artificially, brings 
together events not likely to occur in the way 
described for the purpose of mere effect. The 
whole life is pot, however, an allegory. A person- 
age of the name of Buddha Goutama really lived 
and led the movement which gradually developed 
into Bouddha-Dharma. Some English writers of 
eminence assert that the Laiita-Yist&ra is an 
romance, the characters of which are not real ; but 
they do not categorically mention the grounds df 
their assertion. If Buddha Goutaipar be not an 
historical person, a number of facts such as the 
monuments built and dedicated to ' him, the 
relationship between him and Bihula, Ananda, and 
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others, end his desoepi from Sh&kya-parentage 
cannot he explained. The chronology of Buddha 
Goutama is ably discussed by Tumour in his 
exhaustive introduction to the Mah&vanso, and the * 
grounds for the statement that he flourished about 
500 B.*C. are given. The name of his father is 
Shudctyodana, and that of his mother is M&y&devi. 
The tribe of the Shakyas waB now in a flourishing 
condition ; but the affinity between it and the 
well-known Aryan tribes cannot be traced. As the 
Sh&kyas 1 are not mentioned either by the Ifisis 
and Brahmav&dins, it appears that it was 
an immigrating tribe which had adopted the 
institutions of the Ary as and .had overtaken 
them in civilization. Whenever a tribe ^flourished 
and proved powerful, it was the custom of the 
Aryas to recognize it and to assign a status in 
their own sociaf economy. . The history of Nisadas 
bears out this < statement. The father of Buddha 
Goutama asshmed the name of Shuctdhodkna, 
perhaps because he had given up animal food 
and adopted a vegetarian diet. M&y&devi was so 
called from her beauty. Romantic names are 
even now common in India. Often are names 
changed to show & change of life. No inference 
ban be dravn from the nature of mere names, 
though European phiiologers dare build important 
theories on thenf. The family of Shuddhodana, 
though prosperous and opijjent, was sober and 
commanded respect from the SB&kyas. The principles 
of benevolence, truthfulness, purity of conduct 
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and cosmopolitism,, wiich Buddha Goutama 
worked up into a system with marvellous success, 
were instilled into his mind when he was a mere 
' boy. He was the only son of his parents who not 
unnaturally were exceedingly fond of him. His 
education was carefully attended to. Vtersed in 
the arts of the warrior caste, and brought up under 
Brihmanas who had specially cultivated metaphy- 
sics, Buddha Goutama early began to propose to 
himself, and to attempt, the solution of philosophi- 
cal problems. From the* effect produced on the 
mind of Buddha Goutama, it may be supposed that 
the 'Br&hmarais, who instructed him, were free 
thinkers of the school of Koutsa, or philosophical 
sceptics, -who had a leaning* towards the asceticism 
developed by Patanjali, the author of the Yoga- 
system. Again, orthodox Brahmawas, who abstained 
from a Shraddha-dinner* and who continually kept 
up a , sacrificial fire in then- ‘houses, would not 
condescend to minister to the religious wants of a 
Shakya family or to instruct a Shakya ytfuth. The 
education given to Buddha Goutama awakened 
and converted his mind. This is a remarkable, 
though not an uncommon, phenomenon in the religi- 
ous history of India. He seriously asked the question 
to himself : — What is the purpose of the life of 
man? Bora helpless, harassed ‘by feelings of 
uneasiness and discomfort, exposed to difficulties 
and dangers, often poor and destitute, often dis- 
eased and disabled, often depressed and discouraged, 
often insulted and irritated, often buoyed up with 
hopes, and often disappointed in carrying out his 
designs, always ignorant, and yet always pursuing 
man one day is destined to breathe his 
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last, to begin once mofe a. career of misery — a 
condition at once inevitable and undesirable. 
Buddha Goutama was impressed with this feeling. 
Though in circumstances of ease and opulence, 
and a special object of the solicitude of his parents, 
he became uneasy and dejected. ThiB state of 
his mind was discovered by his parents who sought 
to Boothe him by diverting his attention. He was 
married to a beautiful Shakya lady, the daughter of 
Dara<£ap&m, and her charms, it was thought, would 
secularize his feelings and* affections. The family 
apparently, enjoyed such happiness as opulence, 
social influence, and luxury can afford. Kapila- 
Yastu was a flourishing town. The palace of 
Shuddhodana, worthy of his position as the prince 
of Kapila-Vastu, was large and magnificient; 
but a separate palace, specially adorned with 
exquisite works' of art, and situated in a garden 
was allotted to Buddha Goutama, who had within 
easy reach all allurements of a luxurious ljfe. 
Musicians *and dancing girls vied with one another 
in diverting his mind. Brahmanas of reputation 
and sanctity frequented the young prince, and rich 
gifts were freely conferred upon th$m. He had 
a large retinue of servants and followers who 
delighted in their obedience to, and the pleasure 
of, Buddha Goutama. *Y ery often, he was induced 
to walk about in the garden where hares would 
peep out of a bush, where birds warbled melodi- 
ously, and where purling streams meandered in 
artificial meadows. Chhandaka, the name of the 
servant whose special business it was to amuse 
Buddlia Goutama, told pleasant stories or indulged 
in half jocose and half serious talk- Gop&, whose 
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charms celestial damsel# admired, could be seen in 
the garden, looking at her lord* with fascinating 
smiles of love, now approaching him to draw his 
attention to a beautiful flowering plant and now 
pointing to a fish swimming briskly in a stream. She 
was accompanied by a retinue of young maids, who 
suggested to her .how to address young Gfcoutama, 
whose melancholy: and ascetic proclivities could be 
discovered as he* walked alone with a careless gait 
and downcast eyes — a circumstance which produced 
,in his devoted spouse feelings of anxiety. Water 
was sprinkled on the path-ways,and flowers, strewed. 
Caparisoned horses were paraded. Elephants 
and ' chariots were ready, whenever they were 
required*’ So far as comforts of this life are 
concerned, nothing was wanting : a pastime Suc- 
ceeded a pastime. The monotony of life was broken 
by a delightful conversation of young ladies or by a 
besotted elephant combating with his* riVal. Yet 
Buddha Goutama never smiled orf enjoyed what 
he saw. He often heaved a sigh. The- mind that 
sought the solution of transcendental problems 
of human destiny, was reflected in the features 
which glowed with the light which heavenly aspira- 
tions and contempt of the world can shed. He 
looked up towards the heavens and stood absorbed 
in meditation. When awakened 1 from his trance, 
he confoundedly looked at the frees. Gop& spoke 
to him about the pleasure the garden could afford. 
“ My dear” Baid site, “ see how nicely the birds 
sing ! How beautifully the plants sparkle, bathed 
in the soft delicious twilight. But thy voice is 
sweeter than that of these pretty birds! Thy 
countenance sheds a light which brightens and 
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bewitches my mind. Lei us walk together under 
t.Viift bower and see how the sun sets.” He cast 
a glance at her ; but it waB the glance of an ascetic 
whose affe ction was universal and whose appetites 
were subdued. He then observed : — “ Oh ! how 
transient is life ? To what ills it is heir ! A hawk 
may prey on these pretty birds before the next day 
breaks : these plants may*wither ; toy voice is sweet, 
because I anj youthful, but youth* is fleeting. All 
our pleasures have a sting in them. Oh ! even the 
sun, that appears so glorious before it sets, is liable * 
to destruction.” QopS. felt uneasy : her sensitive 
mind was moved : the feeling that doubts * the 
stability of the world was touched : .she burst* into 
tears and sought to throw herself into thb arms of 
young Goutama. Her maids helped her. Goutama 
stood an image of serenity and moralized on life. 
The time of t"he night-fall approached. The 
anxious parents had placed sentinels round the 
palace of Buddha Goutama and had taken precau- 
tions that their beloved son might not walk out, and, 
alone and unaided, betake himself to mountain- 
fastnesses to reflect on the miseries of this life and 
to contrive the means of escaping them. They 
were alarmed ; their mind often misgave them as 
to«his plans, and their apprehensions did not prove 
groundless. At midnight, Goutama fled from his 
palace, alone and helpless, but with a mind resolute 
and brave. He vowed as he cast a parting glance 
at ‘the palace: — “ I will noiT* return to these 
pleasures. I will solve the problems of the destiny 
of man. Free from birth and free from death, 
I will* realize eternal beatitude.” He had not 
walked some miles before he discovered a venerated 
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ascetic, surrounded by hil numerous disciples, and 
engaged in a philosophical conversation. 

The times of Buddha Goutama and his early life. 

We have already dwelt upon asceticism as it 
existed at the time of Panini, and referred to the 
antagonism between ascetias and Brahmanas. The 
principles of asceticism were further developed 
and its modes and forms were *fixed at the time of 
‘Buddha Goutama. T-ha, country in the lower 
Gangetic valley about Behar abounded wjth ascetics : 
they wore yellow robes : their heads were entirely 
shaved : their .bodies were generally emaciated by 
the practice of strange austerities : they had totally 
given up worldly life : they lived at a distance from 
towns or villages : and they were respected by the 
people who visited them and made "presents of food 
and clothes. The forms of austerities were hard and 
various. From morning to evening, a'nd from day to 
day, trying penances were performed, niuch to the 
vexation of the spirit, yet they earnestly sought to 
practise contemplation and to realize beatitude. The 
power of the senses being subdued, and the exter- 
nalization «of the soul through the mind being 
checked, and gradually annihilated, the soul is con- 
centrated upon itself. Then*it realizes a peace and a 
beatitude which are the legitimate objects to be 
sought in this life. Buddha Goutama boldly asserted 
that he had found peace and beatitude. The 
names of some ascetics who had gathered disciples 
about them are preserved. The disciples thus 
gathered constituted a Sangha or an assembly. 
The Sangha in the sense of the vulgus is mentioned 
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by Panini. Such an ascetio was Ar&da, Kal&pa, 
whom Goutama «aw after he had fled from his 
palac e. The name Arkda. K&l&pa does not seem 
to be Aryan. The antecedents of Arada, who* 
imparted first lessons to Buddha Goutama are 
not preserved. Converted by the sight of an 
^ascetic* when he was in his own palace, and streng- 
thened in his desire of* asceticism by Arkda, who 
paid great jcompliments to his intellectual powers 
and moral qualities, Buddha Goutama stayed with 
his first preceptor fcfr s«m% time, and the precepted* 
exerted upon him an influence fraught with mighty 
consequences to India. From the position of 
a mere pupil, Buddha Goutama rose to the position 
of his colleague. AvSda, K&lapa associated with 
his pupil on terms of equality. Buddha Goutama 
met with another ascetic of reputation. He was 
also foljowed by a nufnber of disciples. He was 
a son of Rarng, and was named Rudraka. Buddha, 
who had made sufficient progress in the knowfedge 
of Samadhi, soon discovered that the pretensions 
of Budraka were hollow ; that he had not realized 
what he taught ; that he had not studied under 
any distinguished teacher ; that ie was vain- 
glorious ; and that his mind was worldly. But 
txoutama . adroitly managed to associate with him 
for some days and to depart without displeasing 
him. Some of the disciples of Rudraka followed 
Buddha Goutama. From auch stories, seriously 
narrated in the romance called* the Lalita Vist&ra, it 
may be safely inferred that Buddha Goutama did 
not ^ invent the forms of contemplation or the 
modes of austerities ; that the dress, the daily life, 
and manners of ascetics had been fixed before' him ; 
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and that the people had lelrat to admire and revere 
them. The influence of these ascetics upon the 
life of Goutama was great. He journeyed from 
1 place to place, practising austerities, now as lean 
as a reed, now hardly able to breathe, now fixed 
to a spot so that the shepherds . of the place took 
him for a heap of r earth, and now standing in the 
hot sun till he could not continue. Quiet, serious, 
full of faith, courageous, resolute, ^and easily 
remembering what he saw o£ heard, Buddha 
Goutama tortured the flesh, that the spirit might 
be illumined, and that not distracted by external 
objects, it might experience the beatitude which 
contemplation produces. Buddha Goutama states 
that his efforts were crowned with success. Doubt- 
less they were eminently successful, for he 
communicated an impulse to national thought and 
aspirations, and re-cast all social' and religious 
institutions. 

‘ . 

The life of Buddha Goutama summed up- 

The life of a religious reformer does not generally 
abound in events. Yet in the case of Buddha 
Goutama, a political event facilitated his operations. 
His mind being fortified against evil temptations, 
he began to preach. His eloquence gathered about 
him many disciples, and the new doctrine some- 
how attracted the attention of Aj&tashatru, son of 
Bimbisara, king of Paialiputra. Devadatta, an 
ambitious Brahmawa, also exercised a great influence 
on the mind of the young prince, and even took a 
part in his plans of self-aggrandizement. At this 
.time, Bimbisara, the sovereign of PtMaliputra and 
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lather of Ajatashatru, either .died a natural death 
or was The prince, a convert to Buddhism, 

ascended the throne. Devadatta’s influence 
deolined. He either disappeared or was dispatched.* 
The influence of Buddha Goutama under these 
circumstances gradually increased. His disciples 
in Behjr, GayA, and Benares, acquired a recognized 
position in society, and the Qangetic valley was 
stirred up, and a great religious upheaval began to 
be felt, fiundreds, including BraBmanas, and 
respectable house-holdejjs of other castes, hastened 
to monasteries which had adopted the doctrines of 
Buddha Goutama, whose prosperity excited the 
jealousy of teachers whose reputation gradually 
began to wane. The. Tirthankaras or friars, like 
the Pharisees among the Jews, who sought the 
pleasures of the world and whose influence was 
based on false pretensions # to sanctity and know- 
ledge, Were specially enraged. When self-interest 
is affected, ttte worst human passions come^nto 
play. Anr attempt on the life of Buddha ‘Goutama 
was made, and its failure strengthened his position, 
Advanced the interests of his church, and resulted 
in the extinction of all external opposition. The 
cunning have recourse to religion and^ pretend to 
lje above the world, when they desire most to 
advance their worldly interests. Ajatashatru, whose 
conduct towards his father was unjustifiable, and 
whom the people naturally disliked, grow in his 
attachment to Buddha GouChma. His devotion 
to the course of the new religion atoned for his 
political sins. Ajatashatru increased his power and 
enlarged his empire. His political aggrandizement 
contributed to the stability of the church esta- 
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Wished by Buddha , GoiM#ma. But though all 
opposition from without was thus overcome, yet 
Buddha Goutama did not pass the rest of his life 
- in peace. Two disciples, who had participated 
in his trials and comforts, suddenly died. Dissen- 
sions became imminent in his church itself. 
Complicated questions as to the admission of 
women into a monastery, apd puerile bickerings on 
points of mere discipline, at one time threatened 
to unperve him. Women were permitted to be 
puns, and the bickerings of . his followers were 
silenced by adopting conciliatory measures. The 
Church or Sangha had been formed : its doctrines 
had been consolidated: the feelings of devotion 
and attachment to the Church had been developed : 
political influence had been secured : the three 
great principalities on the banks of the Ganges 
had been leavened by the feeling that the world 
was full of misery, and that a great teacher had 
proclaimed a plan of deliverance : the Brahmanas 
and friars, the mendicants and teachers, had been 
either silenced or cowed into submission. The 
prestige of Buddha Goutama had been established 
and the short sayings uttered by him had been 
constantly quoted. Shlokas composed in all 
metres and glorifying particular acts of the enlight- 
ened teacher were constantly sung : the intellect 
of the national leaders in the, Gangetic valley 
was awakened : and their feelings were touched 
by the new doctrines. From village to town, 
every where monasteries and monks could be 
seen, delighting in the recital of the sayings of 
Buddha, composing short poems to exalt his 
virtues, preaching to the masses about the excel- 
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lence of his doctrine* calling ‘upon them to 
reflect on the miseries of the world, and declaring 
to them that a method for their deliverance was 
propounded by Buddha Goutama. After such • 
important results had been achieved, surfeited 
with delicious pork, Buddha Goutama died. The 
cause o£ his death is unworthy pi his life. The 
event created an extraoi^linary sensation through- 
out the Gangetic valley. At last, his followers 
whether princes or peasants were rbconcilpd to 
their fate : the feeling.of bereavement was soothed* 
and the relics of the dead soon began to be more 
venerated than the living teacher himself. 

Buddhisim .and its spread. «. 

The rapid spread of Buddhism and the develop- 
ment of its resources and its establishment, even in 
the life-time of its originator, are facts partly to 
be explained .by the extraordinary character of 
Buddha Goutama, partly by the nature of the 
system of discipline he introduced, and partly by 
tlje simplicity and adaptability of the doctrines he 
preached. 

The character of Buddha Goutania. 

• 

Buddha droutatua struggled strenuously against 
the influence of the flesh. He made constant efforts 
to overcome its pains. He felt that Mara or Satan 
wtfs always opposed to him. * ^Avarice, ambition, 
desire of applause, anger, lust, and envy constituted 
the army of M&ra which often laid a siege to his 
mind !md tried as often to take it by storm ; but 
his mind never surrendered, as* its serenity and - 
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peace could not be overtime. This is the most 
important trait in his character. 0 The whole system 
of Buddhism is, in one sense, built on the idea of 
4 such a struggle. Descended from royal parentage, 
and having voluntarily adopted the life of a monk, 
he inspired respect and produced the feeling of 
gravity and seriousness in those who saw him. He 
was beautiful and*his features commanded obedi- 
ence, a circumstance apparently so accidental, was 
an essential element in his success, for 1 it attracted 
the attention of his apdience and enhanced ‘the 
effect of what he said. His voice was sweet, and 
his manners were endearing and conciliatory. His 
magnanimity, his generosity, his humanity and 
benevolence have passed ii?to a proverb. Never 

ruffled, his mind never lost its balance. Never 

mastered by the temptations of the world, his 
heart overflowed with complacent joy and parental 
affection. He never discussed with any b6dy. He 
simply taught. He never definitely stated a 
metaphysical proposition. He conciliated Brah- 
mawas by indefinitely recognizing their gods and 
goddesses, their systems of Heavens and Hells. 
He secured ^ the attachment of his followers by 
engaging in, war against the legions of M&ra or 
Satan. He never spoke violently against caste, b^t 
constantly stated that devotion to •truth, piety, and 
the abdication of the world, deserved more atten- 
tion than mere mechanical rules of social life and 
conduct. He modified the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of the soul already developed during the time 
of the AcMryas, and declared that those who should 
overcome Mara, the evil spirit, in this special life, 

* would mafce contiguous progress in righteousness, 
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and could one day attain to Buddha-hood itself, with 
power over Heaven and Hell, over gods and over 
the universe. The recognition of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis 1 conciliated the philosophical 
Brahmawa, who had cultivated the principles of the 
ArawyaKa-literature. Its modification satisfied 
his followers in whom it produced* new aspirations. 
His patience was so great that hd allowed whatever 
he said to # take root, and develop itself. His 
moral courage was great, for he gave up the 
luxuries of a royal palace, and entered on a life* 
of painful asceticism. His faith was extraordinary 
inasmuch as he boldly stated that he 'was 
Buddha, or one enlightened and saved , and tKat he 
delighted in saving mankind. His intellect was 
powerful, for he elaborated a system of “ discipline 
and principles of conduct which strengthened the 
will and softened the heart .of his followers. His 
will was unbending* for he never retracted a state- 
ment or yielded to any opposition. The cfraracJfcer 
of Buddha *Goutama was such that his influence 
in the course of a few centuries penetrated the 
wliole of Asia and indirectly acted on the European 
nations. • 

• i 

His system of discipline and its basis. 

• • 

The whole society was divided into two sections : 
the laity and the monks. The former was 
considered as the mero audience, to be addressed : 
the latter instructed it, both by example and 
precept. Buddha Goutama took special care of 
€» 


i Vide the P&mntyam (V, 2, 02,). 
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the monks — the instruments of instruction. The 
monks had to give up the world and to enter a 
monastery, where pure principles of individual 
and social morality and spirituality were strictly 
enforced. Self-abnegation constituted the essence 
of Buddhistic discipline. An appeal wbs con* 
stantly made to their heart, the evil ten- 
dencies of whibh were graphically pointed 
out. To overcame the evil spirit is the most 

arduous task conceivable. The monks felt that 

* 

they had to wage a watf of infinite duration with 
themselves ; that their enemies were at once power- 
ful and insidious ; that every moment of their life, 
the evil spirit sought to distract their attention and 
to ruin them in a variety' of forms and with a 
variety of allurements ; and that yet it was their 
duty to overcome their enemy. This feeling was so 
strongly impressed, that for the first time in Indian 
literature whether Yedic, Buddhistic, or Brahmanic, 
a romance was written — a romance which personifies 
the evil spirit, which describes his army, his 
modes of warfare, his military officers, and his 
Strong-holds, which illustrates and embellishes its 
parts with c the delineation of & well-known human 
characters, and which produces a vivid impression 
of the power of Mara or Sgtan, and war with him 
on the minds of the audience. He who should 
overcome evil by his individual prowess could be 
emancipated from She sorrow of births and dearths 
in an unceasing rotation of existence. The monks 
to whom such romances were read and explained, 
heaved deep sighs and uttered audibly : — Ah ! 
Mara, thou condemned spirit ! How happy are 
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those who are free from Attachment to the flesh I 1 ’* 
The day and a pofrtion of the night was spent either 
in f meditation and in listening to G&thas on the 
subjects read and explained. Those who had 
made some progress in knowledge, and who had at 
least partially overcome M&ra, composed G&th&s, 
singing* of their partial triumph and exhibiting 
M&ra as the worst enemjr of mankind. Impressed 
with the strong sense of the ihterryal struggle 
between the good* and evil spirits, and inspired 
with the hope of ultimate Success in the struggle — * 
when the Gathas were read and explained — monks 
embraced monks, shedding tears, of joy # and 
hope, and congratulating one another on having 
come to know the way t)f deliverance. T?he hymn 
of joy 2 was simultaneously read by all the monks 
whose aspirations it embodied. Accustomed to 
deny themselves* every thing savouring of least 
pleasure and comfort, and determined to accom- 
plish the chief object of existence — to be above 
the influence of the flesh — the monks were easily 
satisfied with any kind of simple vegetable food 
in any quantity and did not care for clothing. 
Some lay on the bare ground at night for repose, 
others passed a listless night. Some dreamed 
that in the unguarded moments of sleep Mara 
attacked them, and werS awakened, full of agitation. 
The recital of such dreams often created a profound 
sensation in a monastery. # Thus trained, the 
m8nks issued forth from a monastery with bowls 


1 The 15 motto of monks in Jain monasteries is Vital ag&h ni- 
ranjan&h.” 

2 Bana or rather Bha;ia, 

54 
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in their hands, with thW<r features serious and 
lips muttering some G&thk, and ' boldly asked the 
people to see the means of deliverance propounded 
by Buddha Goutama. They made a strong impres- 
sion on the populace as they serenely passed through 
a street. Stories of the holy life — the mohks and 
nuns lived in the recesses of a monastery — «of their 
difficulties and trials, and df their self-denial, were 
circulated freety in towns and villages. The 
people believed them, exaggerated them, and 
“multiplied them. The' laity was thus acted upon 
from without. The. monks did not interfere with 
them in any way. The oceanic current of society 
flowed on as usual, undisturbed by any agitation. 
The old 'gods were worshipped: the established 
rites and ceremonies were performed: the recog- 
nized priests officiated : the social customs were 
quietly followed, and, social institutions were 
worked as usual. But influences, likely in the 
long rup to check the flow of the current, had 
begun to operate silently and unseen. Deliverance 
from the sorrows of births and deaths in innumer- 
able existences was the one thing needed, and 
this deliverance the established order of things 
could not cause. Thus the influence of the monks 
increased. The populace — to whose actual experi- 
ence in this life, constant appeals 'were eloquently 
and powerfully made — was moved. A storm 
gathered and burst. ^ 

The revolutionary element in the system. 

« 

•• Up to the time of Buddha Goutama, Br&hmanas 
alone had taught other- castes, and superintended 
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their sacrifices. Their [ pretensions were well- 
founded, for they .alone knew the complex art .of 
sacrificial manipulation. They justly considered 
that the many-sided literature and philosophy 
developed by the AcMryas were their legitimate 
and exclusive heritage. Education and instruction 
were thpir exclusive privileges sanctioned by the 
mighty Vedas and sanctified by usage. They 
deserved the prestige they commanded, for the 
great schools of the* Acharya-period had given,them 
special advantages eve#* ether castes. To act. 
against these hereditary teachers, to equal them iu 
intellectuality, and the power which results frotn it, 
to obtain respect from the populape which* con- 
sidered learned Brahmanas to be their champions, 
who defended the established' doctrines, -to master 
the difficult grammatical and philosophical pro- 
blems, to employ promptly and effectively exegetical 
logic, ta> be well-versed in the Stitras of Ashval&yana 
or Boudh&yana, and to cope with the Brahmanaa in 
well-regjilafted discussions,.— these were the con- 
ditions which none but the Brahma?ias could fulfil. 
Hence those, who were opposed to the Brahmanas, 
and who condemned them, always despaired of 
success, and practised asceticism. A, choice was 
always to- be made between subjection to the 
arrogance and tyranny of Br&hmanas, or abdication 
of the world and its pleasures. The ascetics lived 
aB they liked. We have already shown that the 
Brahmanas ridiculed them, t£at Koupina, their 
characteristic costume, had come to mean sin, and 
that antagonism between Brahmanas and Shramanas 
(ascetics) had been so well established as to be Qonsi- 
dered natural and inherent. Buddha Gtautaqj$ knew 
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all this and wad conscious p£ the difficulties under 
which he had to work. He was the leader of the Shra- 
manas of his period, for hundreds of them flocked 
< to him. His large mind elaborated a system which 
removed all the difficulties and met all the con- 
ditions. The existing institution of monasteries 
was utilized and L developed : a system of ( special 
instruction was devised. The monks, isolated from 
society at large, constituted a body by themselves. 
All castes were freely admitted' into a monastery. 
(Carefully trained in the .methods and principles' of 
contemplation, thoroughly impressed with the sense 
of the inner struggle between good and evil spirits, 
conscious of the power they possessed over the 
evil one, faithfully looking,, forward into eternity 
when their final emancipation from all sorrows 
would be accomplished, inured to a hard life of 
austerities, above the flesh and the evil tempta- 
tions of the world, taught to look upon thfe foibles 
of the worldly with feelings of complacent charity — 
foibles which were the, inevitable result^ of the 
actions which they had committed in a series of 
former lives and the accumulated effect of which 
none could escape — moved with pity which springs 
from the deepest recesses of the human heart, which 
actively seeks to relieve the afflicted, and which 
nullifies all selfishness, and possessed of that 
humility which the constant seqse of humiliation 
fosters — a sense which their failures in the inner 
struggle almost ev6 ry moment of their lives 
intensified — the monks consisting of all castes 
were well-qualified to undermine the power of the 
the Br&hmanas, silently and without provoking 
opposition. The Br&hmana spoke of his books 
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and of his learning: the^hramana spoke of his daily 
experiences ; thew Brahmawa quoted books and 
sought to apply the rules of exegetical logic: the 
Shxamana spoke feelingly of the actual condition 
of humanity and made touching appeals to the 
feelings- of the people ; the Brahmana showed his 
intellectual powers: the Shrama^a impressed the 
populace with his charity and universal love. In 
process of time, the Shramana beoame powerful and 
supplanted £he Brahmana. 


The simplicity of the doctrines of Buddha Goutama- 

• 

The doctrines, which the Bouddhas taughf, were 
simple and easy of apprehension. They were 
based on a system of psychology. The dogma of 
metempsychosis was recognized and formed a 
constituent of Buddhistic, faith. Mr. Wheeler in 
his History of India lays great stress upon it and 
observes tha£ it characterizes Buddhism Tind 
distinguishes it from the. Yedic polity which he 
calls Brahmanism . The dogma of metempsychosis 
was in one sense known from the earliest times. 
There are glimpses in the BnUmjanas. Y&ska 
mentions it. The* Yoga-system is built upon it. 
The atheists # of the Acharya-period believed in 
it. The MimSnsjUs^tem sanctions it. It is 
considered to be the effect of activity of which all 
Indian writers, thinkers and preachers complain. 
EfuddHism proposed a remedy {eft* deliverance from 
it, as the Yoga-system had done before. The 
former mentions the Universal and Supreme Spirit 
with which the individual spirit is identified after 
its deliverance. Buddha himself* attained to -such 
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qualities of the Suprem<|; .Spirit as omniscience. 
The dogma cannot, therefore, bp the distinctive 
feature of Buddhism, nor can it be the cause of its 
. rapid propagation. Mr. Wheeler’s remarks on these 
points are, however, ingenious. The existence of 
excessive evil in the world was a matter of daily 
experience. All .thinkers of the Acharyq,-period 
started from this .point. The first question that 
was naturally asked was : — "What is the evil 
that afflicts mankind. The answer was simple: — 
«# ignorance*. Its essential .concomitants were 'the 
conditions of sentient existence. The essential 
concomitant of this is personal or individual consci- 
ousness. The essential concomitants of this are a 
name and*-a form. The essential concomitant of 
these is the group of six organs, their essential 
concomitant is the sense of contact which com- 
prises all the five senses such as hearing and seeing 
and the mind. The essential concomitant of fhe sense 
of contact is sensation, the essential concomitant 
of which is desire which invariably makes*man cling 
to existence. The essential concomitant of clinging 
to life is actual existence (in an increasing rotation 
of births and ( deaths). The essential ooncomitant 
of existence js birth, the essential concomitants of 
which are old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, paiq, 
melancholy, despair* Thus the whole class of pure 
excessive miseries exists.” This passage shows 
directly that metempsychosis was considered the 
inevitable evil proceeding from ignorance— an evil 
which afflicts all men equally whether peasants or 
princes, and from which all men are bound to seek 
deliverance. Deliverance consisted in overcoming 
the ignorance. Two terms in this connection are 
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important and deserve Explanation: — Karma and 
Upifld&na. The frst is action including whatever 
a sentient being does, says, thinks or feels. All 
actions performed are essentially inseparable from* 
their result. The two are considered to be distinct 
principles. The one is passive, and the other is 
active. • Hence an action of every description is 
undesirable as being in the -stay of the beatific 
quietude iq which deliverance consists. This is 
the key to the 'proper apprehension and the 
correct appreciation of Buddhism. TheBe doctrines, 
though they appear abstruse and transcendental 
in their English garb, are yet simple’ and 
easy of apprehension. The Sanskrit words * which 
express the doctrines are easily understood. The 
connection between the different causes and effects 
is easily remembered. Belief in their logical 
sequence, their validity and reality, is early impressed 
on the* >pliant mind of youths. Mental habits are 
stronger and 'more stubborn than mere bodily 
habits. . Habit is second nature ; and what is 
natural is always relished. A Buddhist felt spiritu- 
ally elated, as he read about Karma and its influ- 
ence, about Upad&na and its activities* , His feelings 
being touched, he* sighed and sobbed. We have 
seen modern Ved&ntists sighing and sobbing on a 
similar occasioil wherf the doctrine of Upadana is 
explained. The religious practices of a Buddhist 
were extremely simple. Contemplation and its 
inodes and forms constitute their essence. Four 
modes are described — the one gradually preparing 
a Buddhist for another. Abstraction of the soul 
from its objects and subjects is the special 
means of contemplation. .The first mode iss— ’ the 
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soul is called of! from, external objects and concen- 
trated on thoughts generating beatific love. The 
second mode is: — all thought is dropped — Love 
»resulting from contemplation itself is contemplated. 
The third mode is : — even Love is dropped. Self- 
consciousness delighting in happiness is realized. 
The fourth ' mode is -every thing bodily and 
mental, external and internal, is totally discarded, 
and what is entirely free from any reminiscence or 
knowledge of pleasure or paid is contemplated. 
These practices illustrate«.the daily life of the monks 
of a monastery. 


Buddhistic ethics. 

r c 

The Buddhistic ethics originated in the sense of 
the internal struggle and were embodied in Buddha 
Goutama — the grand ideal the Buddhists always 
set before themselves, for Buddha Goutama fulfilled 
all t)ie necessary conditions of spirituality and was 
considered as the highest of gods. Heftce it is of 
special importance to examine the ideal itself. 
“ This is that lord of the SMkyas, who has come 
to the bottom of the best of trees and who is 
worshipped: f he who has purified his mind by 
means of his shunning sin, of wise fortitude, com- 
passion, good will and charity ; who has purified 
his speech by penances and austerities, by truth 
and by righteousness, and who has purified his 
body by good oonduot and intentions.” This & 
the literal translation of an interesting passage in 
the Lalita Vistara. The best of trees is probably the 
celebrated Bo-tree. Buddha Goutama approached 
the tree after he had subdued Mara. While hh 
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was worshipped by .his disciples, the poetical passage, 
we have translated, was recited. Cleanliness, truthful 
speech, and benevolence of mind are particularly 
insisted upon. Such qualities, as abhorrence of sin, * 
wise fortitude, resignation, compassion, good-will 
and charity, abstinence, self-denial, and that 
restraint, which penances and austerities necessitate, 
truth, righteousness, good conduct, and good 
intentions, ^arising from the consciousness of 
righteousness — the£e qualities and the means for 
securing them cannot but ^constitute an exemplary 
code of morals. . 

Propagation of Buddhism : the history ofjthe first 
period summed up. 

The spread of the doctrines of Buddha Goutama 

was rajjid. But immediately after the death of 

the great teacher,— the moving spirit that inspired 

and ruled the tnonks, — confusion ensued. .In e^ery 

monastery - , the monks began to disagree among 

themselves. All the monasteries in the Gangetic 

valley were not now inspired by the same spirit 

which was once produced by devotion to the same 

teacher. Hence •Ajatashatru, king ef Magadha, 

held a council of the leading monks from the 

different important nfbnasteries and attempted a 

statement of Buddhistic doctrines. It is true that 

the statement could not be # systematic. All the 

different points of discipline could not be defined. 

All the principles for regulating the conduct of the 

monks could not be fixed. The first council, however, 

• 9 

proved of special use aud importance to the cause 
of Buddhism, the power aud influence of which it- 

w 
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discovered and published, joecause many monasteries 
^teeming with pious monks, possessed of high 
intellectuality, and devoted to the cause of their 
• faith — were represented. Ajatashatru felt the power 
of the council : the laity in the ex-Gangetic valley 
was impressed with respect for Buddhism*. Many 
vacillating monks and sceptical lay-men were 
confirmed in their devotion to the cause of the 
Enlightened Teacher. Thus the council materially 
aided,, Buddhism. Again, the first council solved a 
great difficulty. Whenever any serious differences 
among the Buddhists arose, a convocation of monks 
was called to settle them. The kings of Magadha 
continued to take an interest in the religion they had 
embraced. * The absence of any authentic history of 
the times renders it hard to distinguish Kalashoka 
from Ashoka, who is identified with Priyadarshin 
who called the second council in the middle of the 
third century, B. C. The first period of Buddhism 
now terminated, for the great mass- of the people 
had almost adopted the Buddhistic mode of thought 
and feeling ; the monks were admired and treated 
with respect : the monasteries had begun to exercise a 
decided influence : small princes had been converted. 
The leading c officers of Government had become 
disciples of Goutama Buddha. The leading residents 
of towns and merchants followed the officers. The 
court of a prince like Ashoka consisted of ministers 
who delighted in the prosperity of Buddhism. At this 
time non-conformity to the Buddhistic faith could 
not be tolerated, for it could be defined. When 
non-conformity can be defined, and measures for its 
repression can be taken, the power of a religion is 
thoroughly established. Its spirituality has culmi* 
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nated ; its material pitf^perity alone dazzles the 
populace : the age of simple thought and earnest 
feeling is gone. The child-like monks, who preached 
and sobbed, had disappeared, and sedate Acharyas, » 
who could boast of a large income, paraded their 
intellectuality and piety before the people. These 
statements are based on those edicts of Ashoka, the 
summary of which is here presented. From a lite- 
rary point of view, the age of the Lalita Vist&ra was 
succeeded by the agfe of the Dhamma-pacla. The first 
edict rules against the use of animal food, and thus 
deals a heavy blow against . the sacrificial system 
of the Yedic polity. The second shows the ektent 
of the country under the influence, of Buddhistio 
missionaries, and the spirit of benevolence towards 
men who are mentioned with lower animals. The 
third edict enforces some virtues. The Dhamma 
(religion) was 'defined and systematized. The 
Dhamma-pada (the path of religion) had been pro- 
mulgated. TUe fourth edict discovers that pageants 
of processions and pyro-tectunics were resorted to for 
impressing rules of Buddhistic good conduct on the 
people, and inculcating abhorrence of killing animals. 
Obedience is exacted by means of .royal power 
which employed ooercion — an unworthy substitute 
fpr persuasion enforced by self-abnegation, and the 
exemplary conduct ofr the monks. The system of 

Vodie sacrifices and the slaughter of animals is put 
down by force. The Yedic polity thus ceased ta 
bfe recognized. Grand processions of elephants and 
gorgeous equipages were now substituted for the 
quiet processions of devout monks who had abdi- 
cated the world and its pleasures. The power of 
mere wealth thus triumphed over the power of 
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•spirituality. The fifth «edic<jTadopts coercive measures 
for enforcing oonformity, ministers of morals being 
appointed to superintend and regulate the conduct 
* of the people. Informers are mentioned. State 
patronage and interference cannot but subordinate 
spiritual power, based on the virtues of the devout, 
to the authority of the State, opulent and ambi- 
tious bishops taking the place of those whose power 
springs from self-denial and spirituality. The 
sixth edict confers additional power on the ministers 
ef morals, defining their jurisdiction and declaring 
non-conformity to be, penal, and conformity to be 
worthy of rewards. The seventh ediot oonfirms the 
rules of morality promulgated from time to time, 
and calls special attention t® infidelity in its various 
forms and 1 seeks to regulate it. The eighth edict 
institutes religious festivals and orders the bestowal 
of gifts on Brathmanas , and Shramawas, the first 
being no longer a sacrificer and a follower of the 
"Ve&io polity. His antagonism to Shramanas, which 
Patanjali considers to be inherent, is not now known. 
He was a Buddhist so far as the ruleB of oonformity 
required. The remaining six edicts inculcate 
Buddhistic virtues, identical with those enunciated 
in the Dhamjtna-pada, so far as they are mentioned. 
Elated with power and the sense of triumph, the 
offioers of morality employed coercion indiscrimi- 
nately. Hence some edicts seek to moderate their 

oppressive measures, 

•» 

The question of the development of the Fr&krit 

languages. 

The present enables us to interpret and under- 
stand the past. The development of sooial pheno- 
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mena in modern times a^d their explanation can 
throw considerable light on anoient social pheno- 
mena, and determine their explanation. The case 
of the Marathi language in its three relations — as • 
used by Br&hmanas in towns, as used by wild 
aboriginal mountain tribes, and as used by 
Br&hmaaas who accompanied Vyankoji Bhosla in 
his expedition into the Tamil country on the banks 
of the Cftveii — and the case of the English language 
as it is Bpoken by 'camp-followers — are important 
in this connection. Th$ Br&hmanas in towns speab 
pure Marathi, and pride themselves on their 
superiority in this respect. But the Br&hmanas 
in villages speak the mixed and inferior Marathi 
of the ignorant villagers. Yet the villagers, natu- 
rally cheerful and spirited, possess *a kind of 
literature. The women sing, when they grind com 
early in the morning, when they sow or reap in 
their fields, when they carry baskets > of fruits or 
corn from one* place to another, when they amuse 
themselves* on the banks of their village stream, 
or when they wash their clothes or worship their 
gods. Boys, as they tend their oattle, sing in wild 
strains. Men sing, while they labour in their fields 
and in the evening *always gather and, form small 
circles, where, while the pipe goes round quietly, 
they sing either in praise of their gods or of a 
distinguished hero. Amorous ditties are common, 
and are always on the lips of young men. This 
side of the life of villagers *is interesting. The 
songs are, in many oases, pieces handed down 
from father to son for generations. In every 
generation there is always a village geniuB, which 
recasts old songs or composes h new one. Thd 
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Marathas in tlie Tamil country, though they cling 
to, Marathi, their hereditary tongue, with great 
tenacity, have learnt to use many Tamil words. 

< Their Marathi is different from that of the natives 
of Maharastra. This illustrates the bearing of the 
language of the conquered on the established and 
developed language of the conquerors who have 
settled in the lapd of ©onquest. Tamil is to 
Marathi what English is to Arabic. English is 
not ^,s yet adopted by the natives of India. 
Perhaps it may never pxercise any influence. 
The contact of Englishmen with natives is not 
close. Proud of their purity, and perhaps disgusted 
with the insolence of conquerors, the subject- 
races keep aloof from the Europeans as much as 
they can. <Yet where contact is close, English is 
easily learnt. The uneducated show special apti- 
tude for learning a foreign language without great 
pains. The British sailor, naturally jolly and 
socjal, freely mixes with his equals among the 
natives when he lands oq the shore. The brother- 
jack speaks with him in English. The native, and 
English sailors hug each other, drink together, 
and stroll about a sea-port town. Thus the language 
of the foreigner is easily learnt* On the Nilgiree 
hills native milk-maids are seen speaking English 
with Englishmen. The -negroes of America 
have adopted the religion, the institutions, and 
manners of the European colonists. The Blacks 
and Whites, forming one body politic, is an interest- 
ing and important phenomenon. From these facts 
developing in modern times, two conclusions may 
be drawn, that the language of the conquerors 
who’itettle in the land of conquest is easily adopted 
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by the conquered, whe^. the latter are decidedly 
inferior in every* respect to the former, and that 
there are always two social currents, the one of the 
civilized residents of towns and the other of • 
unpolished and rough villagers. These conclu- 
sions may enable us to understand the social 
condition of ancient India. The contact of the 
Aryas with the ancient *non-Arj*as was close and 
permanent, for the Aryas settled permanently in the 
land. Aryan children could not but play* with 
those of the non-Aryasf * The non- Aryan maids 
Served Aryan ladies. The nfin-Aryas assisted an 
Aryan landlord. The ancient Aryas do not .speak 
of the language or literature of 'the .non- Aryas 
for there could be no developed non-Aryan commu- 
nities. The principle of living in political union, 
based on the use of oho language, is a growth of 
modern ‘times. The idea of one nationality was 
based on the identity of religious institutions, and 
practice^ , in ancient times. In the hymns of the 
J?ik-Sanhita, separate non-Aryan towns are 
mentioned. But a combination of the non-Aryas 
is not oven indistinctly alluded to. The tribes of 
barbarians, isolated and at war with Cno another, 
wfcre easily overcome. About the time, when the 

A " • • 

Aryas had completely established themselves in 
the land of conquest, the social status of the non- 
Ajyas was legally declared.* . He was a slave 
whose only duty was to serve his Aryan masters. 
The Nisada resisted and ambitiously sought equality, 
Tha Shftdra succumbed. The language of the 
Aryan lords was necessarily used on all pccJtelpna 
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of life. The ShMras leap?t it sufficiently to ho 
able to understand their lords. •Gradually in all 
Aryan settlements, two social systems were develop- 
ed — Aryan and non-Aryan. But in the earliest 
times, the irrepressibility of the latter may be 
observed. They assumed Aryan names." Thus 
Kavasha Ailusha— mentioned in the Aitareya Br&h- 
mana — is not the s&me as the author of a hymn in 
the i?ik-Sanhita. ‘ The fact — that a non-Arya was 

o A " 

determined to take a part in an Aryan sacrifice — 
discovers his anxiety to adbpt Aryan feelings and 
modes of thought. He did not relish the taunts of 
the Aryas that he was non-sacrificing. The re-action 
among the_ non-Aryan raceg must have been great. 
Perhaps they attempted to imitate their conquerors 
in everything. And as the Aryas at the time of 
the JKisis specially delighted in music on all 
occasions of life, the non- Aryas ‘’naturally energetic 
and vivacious, also sang and attempted to join 
the Aryas in a sacrifice. A genius like Kavasha 
Ailusha, perhaps insulted by the Aryan conquerors 
and reminded of his inferiority, rebelled against 
the Aryas and forced them to recognize his preten- 
tions, for Es&vasha Ailusha was not an or dinar y 
Shfidra. The contact gradually became so close 
that an unwarranted relation between Aryan ladies 
and Shfidras can be noticed. Sometimes, an 
Aryan youthful lady loved an intelligent Shfidra. 
Sometimes, a young Shfidra girl lived with an 
Aryan youth. The contact thus became closer. 
But gradually it was sanctioned that Shfidra-girls 
might be married by . the Yaishyas, a class of 
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Aryas more devoted to peaceful arts of life than 

to. politics or religion. Marriage- ties helped the 

social progress and advancement of the Shfidras. 

A girl married by a Vaishya must needs speak # 

the language of the Aryas. When old enough, 

her daughter might be married by a Ksatriya. 

Thus, \^hen the Aryas had completely settled in 

the country, when the non-Aryas were thoroughly 

subdued, and when the Aryas began to boast of 

their glory and to assert their superiority, — the non- 

Aryas had learnt to ^iflg their own Gathas.* 

The non-A*yas had their hopes and fears, their 

pleasures and pains, their sorrows ojid their joys, 

their periods of elation and of depression. They 

must needs express * their feelings, * for it is 

impossible for man to be reticent when his feelings 

are excited. Unfortunately these ancient non-Aryan 

G&thas are not preserved, or the cause of the 

history of ther, relation between Aryas and non- 

Aryas, or-between haughty conquerors ^nd mild 

subject-races would have been materially helped. 

The Bisis sang Gathas and most probably danced. 

The non-Aryas learnt to sing Gathas and to 

dance. The two social currents flowed side by 

side. At the time of the Brahmavadins, the 
• « 

ShAdra was prevented only from milking sacrifi- 
cial cows. Hence* he had been so far admitted into 
an Aryan household. The # Brahmavadins sang 
their sacrificial Gathas. Excluded from sacrifices, 
the non-Aryas sang their GatMs against the spirit 
of sacrifice, for the process of action and re-action 
continued. It was the determination of the Aryas 
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to prevent the non T Arya^ a from adopting their 
institutions and asserting cquality t and it was ever 
the ambition of the non-Aryas to vie with the Aryas. 
Though very often the non-Aryas were forcibly put 
down, yet they worked, and yet they hoped. They 
were perhaps cheered by some non- Ary an- genius, 
who sang charming strains, and soothed then- minds. 
The non-Aryas continued t6 sing their wild ditties 
and to enj.oy hfe. The Aryanized t . Non-Aryas 
who were persecuted out of towns, and who .had 
to resort to forests, sympathised with the genuine 
non-Aryas in-as-mueh as they recognised their 
claims to spiritual knowledge and to social equality. 
But Panini dees not even accidentally allude to 
a Pr&krit dialect. Patanjali refers to it. 1 "When 
Buddhism was established, and when kings courted 
the monks, and sought their blessings, the Prakrits 
triumphed over the Sanskrit language : ,the non- 
Aryas triumphed over the Aryas. A new impulse was 
communicated to the cultivation of a Prakrit or a 
vernacular dialect. But an exclusive and proild Arya, 
opposed to the movement, still clang to his Sanskrit. 
Though vexed with himself, sullen, uneasy, ignored 
and neglected, he sought relief in his closet and 
awaited his turn. Whenever he could get an opportu- 
nity of asserting his superiority, he* boldly came 


1 Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, Bonarea edition, (I. 1, 1.), 
page 6. Patanjali’s remarks give grounds to state that about his 
time, the Sanskrit language — the language spoken by the Aryas — had 
begun to pass into a sort of a Prakrit or ourrent language. He 
notices changes, and states that they are too many. P&ninI 
states different usages. Patanjali does not seek to make any rules 
about 'them. They are too many to be brought under definite rules. 
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forward. The non-Aryas^on the contrary, emboldened 
by success, upheld their own rights. For some time, 
the important social question was — what was the 
Btatus of a Prakrit dialect. The discussion 
excited much interest. A similar issue was once 
raised between Protestants and Catholics in Europe. 

* An analysis of (he G&thk-Uterature. 

When Buddha Goutama flourished, it was the 
period of a Revival ef poetry. Four kinds of j)oeta 
are mentioned in Bud,dhistif literature : — the poets # 
of imagination or invention, of tradition, that is, 
those who versify traditional stories, the poets of 
real life, that is, those who seek to paint life.as it 
is, and scalds or bards. . Such a variety, of poetry 
and its diction was not a growth of a jiew years. 
Generations of poets sang and passed away. Poetry, 
to be able to excite the popular mind, ought to 
express 'adequately, the aspirations, feelings, and 
thoughts of a nation, as they have been formed^ in 
the course of generations. The poetry of sC country 
exactly represents the predominance of a particular 
feeling as expressed by social, religious or political 
conditions : it is Pantheistic, when a whole nation is 
under the influence of Pantheism : i£ is practical 
and seeks to depict nature as it is, wUen a nation 
cultivates the' practical as distinguished from tho 
metaphysical. The language of poetry is not 
artificial, as formed by the whims or necessities of an 
individual writer. It is the genuine language of feel- 
ing, which is readily understood, and the appeals of 
which are impulsively responded to by the mass of 
the people. Hence* it does not originate in the 
elision of a letter or the prolongation of a vowel- 
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sound. These ‘remarks ar^ based on the Buddhistic 
G&thas as they are preserved in the Lalita-Vist&ra, 
— the only work which gives us some - insight into 
the undercurrents of thought and feeling of Non- 
Aryan India. The following conclusions may be 
categorically stated. Some GatMs are re-actionary. 
The principles, they embody, are diametrically 
opposed to those f authoritatively taught by the 
BrahmavMins and assiduously interpreted by the 
Achafyas in the course of generations. The sacri- 
ficial philosophy and practices produced a re-action. 
The authority which the Br4hmawas claimed over 
the other classes perhaps awakened opposition. 
1. Some re-actionary Gathas belong to the Brahma- 
vadin poriod. 2. Others to the Acharya-period. 1. 
When the nation delighted in the performance of 
sacrifices, the sacrificial G&thas were sung. The 
dissenters naturally had their own G4thfis which 
condemn sacrifices. 2. When metaphysics was 
energetically cultivated by the Acharyas,the powerful 
warriors like Rama or Arjuna, it is said, lehrnt the 
art of war from priests, and kings like Dasharatha 
obtained sons through the blessings of Munis. 
The dissenters, however, sang of their triumphs and 
defeats in their way. Some Gathas illustrate this 
period. There are thus three,positions fot which we 
have to produce evidence: — 1. the antiquity of some 
GatMs. 2. the re-actionary spirit of others. 3, Their 
gradual systematic* growth. The evidence we can 
adduce is two-fold : — philological and documentary. 
The remarks 1 already made show that the forms, 

t - — — 1 ■ ■ ~ — \ 

1 See pages 94 .and 95 , 
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which P&nirti considers to be antiquated and peculiar 
to the Chhandas, are used ny the poets as if they were 
ordinary. The Gath&s of the Zoroastrians show how 
prevalent this G&tha-literature once was. G&th&s 
were sung by the Aitareyins, such as the G&th&s 
put in *the mouth of Narada. The first table 
shows how the language of the people at the time 
of the Lalita-Vistara began to deviate from the classi- 
cal Sanskrit as written and spoken by the learned. 
The second table gives re-actionary Gathas. There 
are abundant reference) te a spirit of opposition 
and non-cqnformity in the Y&3 asneyi- Sanhita and 
Taittiriya Brakmaraa, as well as in the Upantsads. 
The third table illustrates the gradual growth of 
the Gatha literature. 

The times of the Dhamma-pada. 

• * 

The power of the'Sangha, Dhamma,and Buddha, 
was now established. The authority of elder® in 
monasteries was supreme. Doctrines, apparently 
based on the dicta of Buddha, but inculcating 
practices and principles at variance with his spirit, 
were^taught. To check this tendency, genuine 
Buddhistio duties were resuscitated. Yet the sense 
of the inner struggle, painted in vivid colours in 
the Lalita-Vist&ra, was now totally extinct. 
Obedience to the monks and ascetics was the duty 
much insisted upon. The spiritual activity, which 
ah actual war with Mara had* Awakened, was now 
directed into' a new channel. Now the Law. or 
Dhamma was to be studied, to be read, to be 
contemplated, and to be followed. The change was 
great. Instead of fighting .a battle with M&rawith 
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spiritual weapons, the priests were to be obeyed and 
a •description of battles was to be read. The 
military operations of Mara — which at the time of 
the Lalita-Vist&ra were believed to be real, varied 
and insidious — were now only narrated. Thus the 
times of peace and prosperity had succeeded the 
perilous times of spiritual warfare. The enemy had 
ceased to exist, for personal Mara with his mighty 
hosts of living 1 sins is not mentioned in the 
Dhamma-pada. Abstract duties are systematically 
described. Sins and penalties are enumerated. 
The punishment infljcted by kings is Referred to. 
This is a significant circumstance in a code of 
morals. The language of the Dhamma-pada shows 
that the Sangha, in the sense of the populace, had 
made a great progress as compared with that which 
the Gatha-literature discovers, for the populace 
acted powerfully on the language. Facility of 
pronunciation, an important phonetic law, had 
broken up many words, had dropped the last 
consonant of almost all, words, and had softened 
©very compound syllable. In the Gatha-literature, 
the beginning only of such a process could be 
discovered. , Then the gulf between the Gathas of 
the populaqe or Sangha and of the educated or 
Udgha was neither deep nor wide. The language 
of the Gath&s is Sanskrit as acted upon a little 
by a Prakrit. Now the Sangha predominated. 
The language of the higher classes or Udgha together 
with their pretensions was ignored, for to a kiiKg 
like Ashoka a part of the Dhamina-pada was 
read. The feelings of- those, who belonged to his 
court and who had heard or* read pure classical 
Sanskrit, could not but bp embittered, when the great 
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king devoutly listened jto the •versed of the Dham- 
ma-pada read ; .The DAamma-pada or “ path .of 
duties ” was, however, sanctioned and recognized. 
An illustration will throw light on these remarks. 
The feelings of a modern Mar&thi Pandit, when 
he listens to the GatMs of Tukarama, are thus 
expressed : — poor ignorant and helpless followers of 
a Shftdra poet ! what degeneracy b.Yet Tukarama was 
a great genius. His G&thas afford the only intellectual 
and spiritual food'that the uneducated crowd can 
digest. The disciples of Jukarama, who are decided- 
ly numerous, and among whqm respectable Br&h- 
manas can be included, consider his Gathas to be a 
Veda itself. Similar was the power of the Bham- 
ma-pada, as inculcated on the Sangha. The following 
table with its remarks will explain the derivation of 
the language of the Dhamma-pada from that of the 
Vedic Gathas. * The language of the populace was 
fixed: its duties ‘were defined: its power was 
established: its teachers were honoured: and it 
had begun to bask in the sun-shine of royal 
patronage; but itB spirituality culminated. It 
Could not cherish the high heavenly aspirations 
which once penetrated the recesses of tts heart and 
stirred up its depths. Deep spirituality gave way 
tq metaphysical speculations. The populace learnt 
to follow its leaders quietly. The Bouddh&charyas 
propounded their .doctrines, and over-ruled the 
Shramanas. The monasteries underwent a great 
change. They became schools.* It must be observed 
that the histbry of the Gatha-literature attempted 
in this chapter confirms the conclusions already 
arrived at. 
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Section IL 

THE PERIOD OF METAPHYSICAL BUDDHISM. 

The history of this period brings into relief the 
main doctrines of Buddhism as it is now understood, 
and throws light on modern Buddhism,' and on 
the prevailing systems of belief among the Hindus. 

The timeB of the Dhamxna-pada. 

• A complete system of Buddhistic morals is in- 
culcated, Buddhistic etymology of Sanskrit terms 
is proposed, the doctrines of Goutama Buddha are 

authoritatively laid down. 

< 

The times of Bouddh&charyas. 

The antecedents of the Bouddhacharyas may 
be rapidly examined, so that a connected his- 
tory of the philosophy as developed by Aryan 
dissenters and non-conformists may be presented 
at one view. Because the Atharva-SanhitA 
mentions Iksvaku, the first founder of the lunar 
dynasty from which Rama, the hero of the Epic 
called Ramayana, sprang ; because Chhandogya 
mentions Janaka of Videha, Krisraa, the son of 
YashodA, and NArada, the great philosopher ; 
because the story of the RjLmstyana forms an 
episode of the MahabhArata, beoause PAmni dis- 
tinctly refers to the MahabhArata and ChhAndogya 
and mentions Yudhis^ira, Arjuna, and other 
heroes ; and because all these references from 
different works, though unconnected with each 
other, point to the same poem ; we have already 
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indicated the chronology of* the R&m&yana to be 
antecedent to that of P&mni. But in a canto of the 
BAmslyawa, the name of Buddha occurs — a circum- 
stance which apparently threatens to upset our # 
system of chronology. We consider that the verses 
which mention Buddha are an interpolation. We will 
state our reasons. 1. Every canto of the Ramayana 
ends with a long Shloka different in its metre from 
the Anustubh in which the poem* is written. The 
canto referred to does not follow this rule. 'There 
are six long Shlokas at the end of this canto. 2*. 
The dialogue between Jabali. and R&ma is really 
finished in the first long Shloka. • The other 
long Shlokas re-open it abruptly. 3. Tho long 
Shlokas do not sustain the general dharacter of 
Balma as depicted by Valmiki in his Epic. 4. The 
long Shlokas directly 'contradict the tone of the 
dialogue as described in .the canto itself. 5. The 
poet describes ‘Jabali as a great , man: 
BAma in the long Shlokas speaks violently of^him 
and even fcharacterizes him as thief. J&b&li was a 
materialist, probably a follower of Brihaspati, 
# who, however, disbelieves the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, while Jabali of the Ramaya?ia 
suggests it. Perhaps Atheism, to yhich Pa?iini 
refers, was not as yet systematized. But it 
had made progress enough to attract the 
notice of a great poet like Yalmiki* The 
atheists of the time of Pacini, well versed in the 
Vedic system of religion and theology and the 
literature and philosophy of the Acharya-period, 
gradually developed into materialists, and Brihas- 
pati' distinguished himself as a teacher, when- 
materialism was the prevailing’ form of thought.' 
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The Lalita-Vistara mentions his system bynamel 
The materialists at first made short work of the 
supercilious pretensions of the sacrificing Aryas. 
1 The Sangha perhaps sympathized with them as 
it had been obstinately excluded from the 
institutions of the Vedic polity. Buddhists were 
opposed to materialists and other atheists as they had 
a system of faith, f But Philosophy was not culti- 
vated as a special branch : its intricacies were not 
discussed : its abstruse problem^ were not stated : 
and its categories and* classifications were not 
mastered by the Buddhists during the first period 
from the time of the Lalita-Vistara to that of the 
Dhamina-pada, when renowned Buddhistic teachers 
were engaged in the development and systemi- 
xation of their doctrines, in the propagation of 
their tenets, in the composition of stirring poems 
and songs, in the suppression of heresies and 
schisms among themselves. In the discussions 
originated by the convocations held- from time to 
time, in the advancement of their cause by enlisting 
the sympathies as well of the princes as of the 
people, in the establishment and inauguration of 
the monasteries throughout at least the greater 
portion of northern India, Bengal, the Punjab, 
and in the organization of the bodies of missionaries 
to be sent to Ceylon, Burmah and Tibet. When 
their triumph and their prosperity afforded the 
necessary means and leisure, Nftgarjuna began a 
war with the atheists. He waS a perfect Nihilist. 
His motto was different from those of other schools 
of Buddhistic philosophers : — “ Momentary, momen- 
tary ! Painful, painful ! Natural, natural ! Vain, 
yain and their doctrines on important subjects 
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materially varied. Th$ four-fold motto ' producing 
a four-fold conception *or a four-fold idea was 
warranted by the teachings of Buddha Goutama 
himself. The mottoes explained impressively* 
the nature of the world and existence: and 
showed* that all, that the world and its pursuits 
could aiford, was pain. But it .was necessary to 
explain the cause of existence, fa demonstrate the 
bearing of the active principle called Karma, and 
to establish, on a philosophical basis, * the relation 
between Karma and • itg accumulated effect called 
Upadana. # Buddha Goutama had spoken of Karma 
and Upadana ; but his statements were indefinite* 
They were used in the sense that* the Saifgha in 
the course of centuries had learnt to attach to them. 
The philosophical difficulty as to their origin, 
their continuance, action, and bearing on each 
other, was not Stated. This difficulty mystifies the 
doctrines ’of Buddhism, and when carefully 
analysed, discovers its extreme weakness. "N^gar* 
juna ai)d his contemporary thinkers explained the 
mystery away by emphatically stating that it 
was so. The fourth motto declared that all 
wns vanity, and that nothing was real. 
This was the • forte of Nagarj una's philoso- 
phical system. The influence of itagarjuna or 
N&g-sena was great. • His writings are known in 
Tibet and in Ceylon. The conversion of Kashmir 
to Buddhism is attributed to him. Malinda Prashna, 

& work, which is commentefi • upon by Singhalese 
scholars, mentions that Nagarj una accepted, the 
challenge of Yona — prince of that Sakala or Sankala 
in the Punjab, which. was well-known in the Vedic* 
period - solved the metaphysical -problems th^prinefl 
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proposed to him, expounded his own doctrines 
and succeeded in converting Malinda. He founded 
the Madhyamika school of Buddhists. He implicitly 
accepted the teachings of Buddha Goutama as the 
infallible basis, but stated that liberty was granted 
by that sage to discuss all questions. The •faithful 
Sangha, more under the influence of feeling than 
of thought, could bear no 'controversy during the 
first period : schisms had been forcibly 
suppressed : insignificant differences as to small 
matters of discipline suoh qj3 diet or clothes once 
necessitated a convocation. The monks^ and lay- 
men were equally asked to believe in Buddha 
Goutalna and attain to Nirvana. Implicit faith 
founded on -the agitation of« feelings may cause a 
religious revival. But a religious movement which 
depends on the activity of feelings alone cannot 
be sustained and continued. Intellectuality alone 
can sustain a movement. This element in the first 
Buddhistic period was wanting. Gradually the 
stirred up feelings settled. War with Mara was 
described and not realized ; indolence, which 
prosperity invariably produces, encouraged igno- 
rance. “ Oh u Buddha that had overcome ^fara” 
was all that most monks could utter. Their feeling 
was dulled : their intellect was warped : their aspira,- 
tions were thwarted. Against • this state of 
things, powerful minds like that of Nagarjuna 
revolted. He encouraged discussion and asked 
his contemporaries to raise any doubts they could, 
inculcating, at the same time, strict adherence to 
the principles of the great Teacher. Because he 
took bis stand between implicit faith on the one 
hand, and the liberty of. private judgment on the 
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other, his followers came to be called Middle-men 
or M&dhyanikas. • His distinctive doctrine was? — 
all was vanity and nothing was real. The spirit 
was nihil : the matter was nihil. The world was • 
nihil : the phenomena were nihil : the noumena were 
nihil. Against this extreme nihilism, other thinkers 
revolted*, They asserted that the ‘four-fold concep- 
tion as embodied in tlfe mottoes, was true ; bat 
though the .phenomenal existence was not real, 
the ideal was real. The spirit, influenced by 
unceasing desires, asfeume^ the phenomenal forms* 
which delude mankind. They considered the spirit 
to be a reality and the material world to be a delusion. 
These philosophers were known as Yogacharas, 
whose doctrine of salvation was that the spirit, 
when freed from ignorance and its consequences, 
emerged in the form of true knowledge. Against 
these, the Soutrantikas . stated : — the existence 

7 I • 4 

of the material world can be inferred, and 
what is established by inference is as, real* as 
what is .directly perceived.* Therefore, the spirit 
is real: and in one sense, the phenomena are 
real ; thus the material as well as the spiritual 
is rgal. The knowledge to be .secured for 
salvation abides, they said, in the spirit ; which 
the Ego represents. The Vaibhasikas boldly 
asserted : — Buddha Goutama contradicts himself 
in as much as* he states at once that all 
is nihil, and that the seat of. knowledge is real. 
These discussions and systems of philosophy revo- 
lutionized the Buddhistic world. The Bouddha- 
charyas were everywhere respected. Faith gave 
way to knowledge. Metaphysical learning was 
encouraged. New interpretations of the dicta of 
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Buddha dkmtama were proposed. Controversies 
with learned Brahmawas were carried on. Special 
delight was taken in a metaphysical debate. 
Monks were opposed to monks, and monasteries to 
monasteries. But Buddhism necessarily began to 
lose its hold on the populace and respectable 
laymen. Their ‘intellect could not grasp the 
metaphysical principles. Their feelings were not 
appealed to. The populace could not be attracted. 
The * philosophers could nevfer elicit popular 
•interest. For some time,,- their contests amused 
the people as the gladiators entertained the 
Romans. But the interest could not be sustained. 
The people soon began to turn away from the dis- 
cussions with disgust. The feelings of the populace 
were about" to be alienated. But a change, produced 
by the ambition of monks, delayed the crisis. 
Some eloquent monks explained treatises t like the 
Dhamma-pada and interspersed the discourse with 
theT stories of the Arharts. Crowds were attracted, 
and once more the current of rich offerings flowed 
in. The reputation of an eloquent monk secured 
him respect. Others ambitiously followed the 
example thuo set. Instead of the metaphygisians, 
the eloquent preachers were admired and patron- 
ized by the populace. Thus the third period »of 
Buddhism was ushered in. w 

« 

A note on the signification of Nirv&na. 

The question as to the precise connotation of the 
word Nirvana is important^ as its solution will 
throw new light on Buddhism. But the first 
principle of exegetics is to interpret an author 
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by collating his utterances. This undoubtedly the 
Buddhistic metaphysician^ did, and came to the 
conclusion that the dicta of Buddha were not 
consistent. The M&dyamikas looked at one side , 
of his system, and the Soutr&ntikas, at the other. 
But the Yaibh&sikas looked at both. Unfortunately, 
the original systems of these philosophers are not 
yet discovered. Our information is based on 
references soattered throughout, the Buddhistic 
writings of* the third period or philosophical 
writings composed .about* the beginning of the* 
Brahmanical revival, lienee pur knowledge of the 
second period of Buddhism is comparatively 
meagre. Yet it can afford materials sufficient for 
this enquiry. The Buddhists, who had studied 
the system of the great Teaoher and whose minda 
were accustomed to define terms, declared that 
at different timeS Buddha Goutama made different 
statements. * This *is borne out by the GatMs 
preserved in the Lalita-Vistara. In one Gatha, the 
Mitdhyamika doctrine is distinctly stated.' “ The 
Yogi perceives all, that is in the spirit, as nihil 
ahd, all that is material, as nihil." In other Gathas — 
the following expressions occur — “ the tranquil 
path. ‘ He is the giver of eternal bliss.” “ He is 
thp giver of the fruit of eternity.” ** Here-after 
there is no destruction .of him.” “ His doctrine is 
eternal and leadeth to tranquillity.” This incon- 
sistency of Buddha Goutama can be explained. 

A System of belief had grown* up. It had freely' 
used the terms : — Manas, Manomaya, Pnma-sharira, 
Chitta, Dhyana, Vijnana, Bala, Vibhflti, Skanda 
and Ayatana in the Very senses, in which Buddha. 
Goutama used them, The G&th&s*, sung long before 
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him, stated. — “ A wise man does not know 
death, or disease, or pain , 1 yet he t sees every thing. 
Prom all sides he obtains all things.” In these 
G&tMs, the term Amrita is used in a positive sense. 
These antecedents influenced Buddha Goutaraa ; 
and his ideas as to eternal bliss were opositive. 
But his powerful mind, when it looked in upon 
itself, discovered a^n immense void and an infinitude 
of nihilism ; the more he examined it, the more it 
seemed to extend on all sides. He* felt himself 
dost in it. His habits af contemplation confirmed 
him in this notion. In this void, there was no pain : 
there was no interruption: there was no time: 
there* was no space: there was no self-conscious- 
ness : it eannot be affirmatively characterized. 
Contemplative minds alone can realize it. Poet 
Words worth, when absorbed in thought, exclaims 
" His spirit drank ^ 

The spectacle ; sensation, sotfl and form 
All melted into him, they swallowed up 
His animal being. Iy them did he live * 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thinks he breathed, he offered no request. 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him. * It was blessedness and love. , 

The Phrases — “ he made no request.” “Still com* 
munion ” " Thought was not.” “ It was blessedness 
and love.” — discover how the negative arid the 
positive are blended in the picture of bliss of com* 
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munion. Hence Buddha Goutama Was not incon- 
sistent in his statement dt the bliss which contem- 
plation produces. He characterized it as both 
positive and negative. He felt that a something • 
concealed in the recesses of his inner self was to be 
contemplated pnd known ; yea, it was to be seen, 
to be realized, to be obtained.? -About the time of 
the Dham»ma-pada the ecstatic conditionof the spirit 
could not be understood. The Dliamma-pada l 2 is 
distinct as to the meaning of Nirvana. But the •Arhat 
is distinguished from $ie» Buddha. The first has 
his trials : the last only is omniscient. Some Arhats 
even at this time pretended to* possess super-human 
powers. Their pretensions are strongly condemned 
in the Dhamma-pada. > In* the second* period of 
Buddhism the- main idea of Nirvana was 
thoroughly apprehended^ A something, which 
Buddha Goutau&a often spoke of, is essentially and 
intrinsically bliss itself eternal and positive. But 
it is concealed irom mortals by Upadhi, which being 
removed, eternal bliss is, revealed and realized. 
In this connection, the doctrine of transmigration 
Of souls serves an important purpose in the Bud- 
dhistig system; Though' the accumulated effect of 
actions (Karma)' cannot be nullified all at once, nay 
eyen in one life, however righteous itmaay be, yet 
in every life merit is acquired. The fruit of merit 
is enjoyment. Karma must needs produce its effect. 
But it can never lead to salvation or NIrv&wa. The 

j 

reward of merit or the penalty of demerit is 


l See the Lalita Vist&ra (V. 447 ). Biblbtheca Iodica. 

8 See 381 verse. 
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enjoyed or suffered either .in heaven or hell, or in 
the course of different livda. Thps sufficient time 
or an opportunity is afforded to beings to exhaust 
f their stock of accumulated Karma. This is carried 
so far that, ■when accumulation of new Karma 
is stopped, or when a being has attained to the 
third path or stage — that of Arhat — the .Karma 
accumulated must ,<run its course. The Arhat is 
pure and free from the influence of desires. 
But he cannot attain to Anupadishesa NibMna 
before his Karma is exhausted, or before its 
fruit, whether good or evil, is experienced. Thus 
many* births an Arhat must pass through in a 
state 'of Up&dishesa NibMna. This phase of 
Buddhistic -thought is essential to the adequate 
apprehension of the dootrine of U pad hi and Nirvana. 
It was developed and fixed in the second period of 
Buddhism. The doctrine of Nihilism was boldly 
broached, propounded, and preached by Nagarjuna, 
the (great apostle of metaphysical Buddhism. He 
was not allowed, howevqr, to publish his doctrine 
without continued contradiction. His powerful 
eloquence, his fund of .appropriate illustrations; 
his subtlety # of reasoning, and his thorough 
knowledge of metaphysics, .soon established 
his system in Thibet, Burmah, Ceylon, and 
Kashmir. The Buddhistic; philosophers, who 
strenuously opposed him, have, been forgotten. 
Their distinctive doctrines are little known. This 
circumstance explain^ the consensus of opinion — ao 
to the Buddhistic Nirv&na consisting in annihilation 
—of European scholars who have studied Bud- 
dhism in different parts of Asia’, and whose scrtirce 
of information is the same — the system of Mftdhya- 
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mika philosophy. The* study of Indian philosophy 
throws a side-light on the question of the exact 
signification of the term Nirv&raa. The doctrines of 
Yog&oh&ras, Soutrftntikas, and Vaibh&sikas, dis-» 
tinctly maintain that eternal beatitude enjoyed by 
the spirit in its condition of Anup&dishesa Nibb&na 
constituted real Nirv&na. In the third period of 
Buddhism the pretensfons of ••mere Buddhistic 
ascetics werp so well established that every ascetic 
or Thero (an elder' in the church) was an Arhat, 
and bis death was’ eallfcd Nirvana. Thus wd 
have explained why the dootrine of Nihilism is 
prevalent, what Buddha Goutama]s preaching on 
the subject of Nirvana was, what . statements are 
made in the Lalita-VlstiLra, what Anupadishesa 
afid. Upidishesa Nibbawas are, and *what pur- 
pose they serve in Buddhistic theology, what is 
the significance of the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, q-nd of the systems of heaven and hell ; 
and we humbly believe that we have met the views 
of D'alwis, of Childers, and of Dr. Max Muller. We 
cannot, however, but acknowledge the important 
services rendered by indefatigable and highly 
talented scholars like Burnouf and Max Muller to 
the subject of Bud*dhism, and to the elucidation of 
some intricate problems connected wth it. 


• Section HI. 

THE PERIOD OF POPULAR BUDDHISM AND 
ITS DECLINE. 

* * % 
Popular Buddhism is to be distinguished from 

metaphysical Buddhism, because many shifts to. be 
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explained in the sequel, were adopted by priests, 
and because a new systeth of faith propped up by 
a new literature, was developed. 

f , 

The third period of Buddhism. 

The immense literature developed by Buddhists, 
who used the Pali, language, and the narrative of 
the travels of Chipese pilgrims, supply sufficient in- 
formation abbut this period. But greht credulity, 
pompous adoration of relics , 1 miracles performed by 
monks who pretended to* possess super-human 
powers, the erection and consecration of Huge super- 
structures decotated in every way, and entailing 
extraordinavy expenditure, characterized this period. 
The Chaityas or monuments, Dhatu-garbhas or re- 
positories for relics, triumphal pillars or stupas, and 
convents, abounded in the country. But because the 
Buddhistic edifices attracted the populace; aild made 
an impression upon it, the Br^hmanas made 
efforts to build large temples where the heroes 
of the BAmayarea and the Mahabharata were 
adored. The relic worship re-acted on the followers* 
of the Vedic t polity. And because the celebrities 
among the Buddhists were honoured at firsthand 
gradually worshipped during the third period, the 
celebrities among the Brahma^as were also honoured 
and worshipped. The Brahmanas qnd Ksatriyas, who 
had resisted the power of Buddhism, devoted their 


l Beads, rosaries, and wheels for counting the numbers of prayers 
offered (as they are known in Thibet) we have not mentioned, because 
it is a development, not seen in India properly so called, and because 
it constitutes the fourth period of Buddhism to be traced to rather 
recent influences. 
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wealth and influence to the support of the Br4h- 
manical idolatry. Brlhmanas also perforated 
miracles which astonished the credulous populace 
and divided it. Thousands equally visited a* 
statue of Buddha or of V&sudeva. Thousands 
again were exclusively under the influence 
of Brahmawas, to whom thousands of Buddhists 
were opposed. Brahmftnas in this period learnt to 
muster courage as they could cope with the Bud- 
dhists. Their splendid temples vied with’the convents 
of the Buddhists, whose leaders exercised a great 
power over the multitude by their devotion and 
spiritual pretensions. Its metaphysicians dischssed 
abstruse problems with Buddhistic metaphysicians. 
It had .yet retained a» fondness for the pure and 
elegant. Sanskrit — the language of -Panini and 
Patanjali, — and it looked down upon Pali as the 
language of thfe ignorant _ infidels. Yet P&li was 
by no means to be dfespised. Its literature was power- 
ful, rich in metaphysical works, and in enchanting 
poetry, the' effect of which was great on account of the 
simplicity of its words and grammatical construc- 
tion, and on account of the harmonious melody 
which, but for difference of mere sounds, may be 
mistaken for tliat> of the Ramayana itself. The 
Buddhists did not preach to the peop^ about the 
power of Mara or about the consequences of action, 
(Karma) ; but naurated stories from the legends 
which abounded in this period. The Br&hmanas, 
aWakened from their lethargy, and impelled by the 
momentum of the revival which had already taken 
place, narrated stories in opposition from the 
Purawas, which they composed. In this confusionj 
the multitude suffered ; Buddhism was weakened ; 
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Brahmanism prospered, and, after strange vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, bade fairHo regain the ascendancy 
which, it was once believed, it had irretrievably 
lost. The worship of idols was made as imposing 
as possible, and the multitude crowded to places 
where its eyes and ears could be entertained. The 
temple soon overthrew the convent. « 

, Ci 

, The influence of Buddhism. . 

€ 

. The period of the consciousness of the inner 
struggle gradually passed into that of metaphysical 
classifications, divisions, definitions and controver- 
sies ; dnd this period was succeeded by gross popular 
Buddhism, »when monks reoommended good works, 
took a prominent part on every occasion, of life, 
and celebrated pompously such ceremonies as the 
consecration of a convent or the erection of a stfipa, 
flattered princes and the people,* never knew what 
the»power of Mara was, much less could realize it, 
and pretended to possess super-human .powers. 
Thus Buddhism exerted a three-fold influence on 
modem India as a system of stern asceticism, as 
a system of , metaphysics, and as a system Tjjhich 
specially commended good works as the special 
means of Securing merit. 1. Hence Sany&sis, 
Aghoris, Gosavis, Yairagis, and a variety of 
ascetics, too large to be enumerated, may be seen 
in different parts of modern India, practising strange 
austerities, mortifying the flesh, astonishing the 
populace with performances, such as standing 
on! a leg only, contorting their , bodies by assuming 
fantastic postures, boldly asserting that they possess 
th§ knowledge of ' all places and times, foretelling 
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future events, or living a silent life sustained by 
the leaves of tree% and wtJter only. The first period 
of Buddhism commended pure asceticism. The 
third period degraded it. Modern India has aggra- 
vated it in every way. 2. Compared with Bud- 
dhistic metaphysics, and with the complex system 
of the different modes of contemplation, the systems 
of Patanjali, Kapila, and Btldarayama appear to be 
simple and meagre. The minutias of Buddhistic 
Ontology are unparalleled in the metaphysics of 
India, either ancient or a medern. Hence the spirits 
of tedious and exhaustive diyision of a principle, 
which characterizes Kapila, could not but *bave 
originated in the metaphysics of a Buddhistic 5 con- 
vent. 3. Modern Brahmanism has built up a 
system .of good works peculiarly appropriate 
to each day of the year that those, who perform 
them, may not Suffer after death or in their trans- 
migrations from birth to birth, and may obtain 
those comforts which the laity afford to the poor 
Br&hmaraaff in this life. Buddhism commended good 
works with great assiduity; and rich offerings always 
flowed into a monastery. 

Now, Buddhism could not accomplish such 
wonderful results • without developing the means 
of, communicating thoughts and feelings. It 
elaborated and "developed a dialect called PAli 
with such zeal and success that it is now the 
sacred and classical language of countries like 
Ceylon and Burmah. The progress of P&li re-acted 
on the other dialects like Mah&rastrl, and materially 
aided their development. Learned Buddhistic scho- 
lars seriously investigated the grammar of Mahfi- 
r&stri and other dialects. Beligidn and philosophy 
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•were withheld from the common people bo long as 
the knowledge of classical Sanslyit was essential 
for obtaining access to them. But Buddhism dis- 
pensed with Sanskrit, as developed and cultivated 
at the time of Patanjali ; and Buddha Goutama 
delivered on principle his discourses in tho popular 
language, which was in his time simple and » broken 
Sanskrit. Religion and philosophy were thus brought 
down from heaven to the earth. The intellect of the 
common people was reached. Hence we find now 
e tendency to metaphysiaal fhought and discussion 
in every part of mpdem India. "When two or 
thred Hindus can afford to be at leisure — no matter 
what ‘their condition in life or education is, and 
no matter what their caste* is — they seriously talk 
of Brahma j its mysterious sportiveness, and the 
variety of ways in which it manifests itself. We 
have come across Mahars and Dheds — illiterate 
and indigent — who could put us strange metaphy- 
sical questions, and when they found us unable to 
answer them, could propose solutions of - their own 
with a marvellous confidence not to be seen in learned 
Brahmaaas. Popular teachers like Tuk&ram freely 
use the word Nirvana for salvation, though its 
meaning is changed, because it is used in the sense 
of absorption into Brahma, or of realizing the 
presence of God. 5. Sects lake the one founded by 
Tukftram condemn the Spirit of caste, from the influ- 
ence of which the celebrated shrine of Pandliarpura 
in Maharastra is almost free. The temple is Bud- 
dhistic in its structure and style. Some Mah&rs and 
Dheds, long since dead, are recognized and revered in 
the place as those who attained to Nirv&na. Offerings 
are made to their monuments which are worshipped. 
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Again, the Shfidra is not excluded -from the pro- 
cessions or ceremonies <5r councils of Br&hmaraas. 
Offerings from Shfidras are sought and willingly 
accepted. The Shudra openly performs rites and • 
observes fasts. The Brahmana freely and publicly 
officiates as his priest. The Shfidra is a prince, a 
merchant, a land-holder, and a. Jahagirdar. He 
celebrates his marriage? just as a Brahmana does. 
The sacred formulae to be jittered on these 
occasions are, however, not Yedic hut Puranic. 
Thus a new line of demarcation between him and 
a Brahmana is drawn. A Shftdra can learn 
Sanskrit poetry, philosophy, and theology, provided 
he does not utter or see a Vedic Mantra in ori- 
ginal. He can use a .translation. Thais a Shftdra 
can learn the Vedantic system and read or listen 
to the Purfhas. Brahmaraas, who yet assert a title 
to superiority, freely state that there are only two 
castes — Brahmaraas and Sfihdras ; and the Shhdras 
now discharge the duties once ’ assigned) to 
Ksatriyas • and Yaishyas. The influence” of caste 
is weakened. The Shfidra is exalted. The pre- 
tensions of Brahmanas are called into question. 
Though caste appears formidable at first, its vitality 
is gone. A Shfidra ascetic is a greater person than 
a Brahmana, for the ascetic may be 'bonsidered in 
time a god incarnate. He is worshippecfand his bless- 
ings are carefully secured. 6. Thus in the course of 
the last eight centuries, many teachers, now recogniz- 
ed as gods incarnate, have flourished and founded 
sects. The idea of an incarnation is Buddhistic. 
The system of organizing sects existed in one sense 
at the time of Buddha Goutama. The organiza- 
tion of different sects is to be* ascribed to Bud- 
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dhistic influence. ‘The .modern S&mpradSyas 
haye each its badge, its peculiar system of discip- 
line/ and its prophet. Modern India, though Brah- 
♦ manical, is under the influence of teachers, whose 
caste is either not known or questionable. 7. The in- 
fluence of Buddhism was efficaciously everted in 
causing a re-actionary revival among the Br^hinawas 
themselves. Protestantisnkhas acted powerfully On 
Roman Catholicism, and has chastened and purified 
it. Buddhism, in weakening Brahmawas and strength- 
ening the Shfidras in their aspirations, acted bene- 
ficially. The Yedic polity, extremely exclusive 
and haughty, was chastened and purified 'in-as-much 
as the* drinking of Soma is not heard of, and the 
slaughter of«animals for offering them to Agni, Indra, 
and other gods, have ceased. Nationalities like Gp- 
jaratha have learnt to abhor the name of meat. 
Even the daily diet is carefully regulated, and many 
nutritious articles like onions are condemned and 
excluded. 

t 

The Chronology and phases of Brahmanic&l revival. 

A large historical generalization can be stated : — * 
Whenever the intellect energizes, not one but all 
departments of knowledge appreciated by a nation 
are more or Ij^ss simultaneously cultivated. Theo- 
logical works are written : questions * in ontology 
and psychology are discussed : astronomical pheno- 
mena, which are always believed to exercise a 
mysterious influence on the destiny of man, at lea£t 
in the first stages of civilization, are carefully ob- 
served and registered. Calendars, with which astro- 
logy is mixed up, are prepared. * For the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the populace, a sort of history 
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of the traditions, which* the nation most cherishes, 
is narrated : — a history Which imparts a knowledge 
of the creation of the world, its geography, its anti- 
quities, of the heroes, who once acted their part on* 
its stage, their exploits and miraculous powers. 
Between the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ, 
India put forth energy in opposition totheBhuddhists 
and exhibited a many-Sided activity. About this 
time, Varaha Mihira wrote his treatise on astronomy, 
embodying such general principles as he • could 
gather, whether from t^e writings of Aryas or Mle- 
chhas. Avya-bha/Za followed up his researches in 
the same branch of learning. Bhask^racharya recast 
and improved the system of calendars, and com- 
municated a new impulse to the study c if astronomy 
by the -composition of a systematic treatise. The 
beginning of the solar year was accurately observed 
and registered # The evidence for these statements 
can be easily summarized. The testimony — of 
Hionentlisang; a distinguished Chinese t traveller, 
of Abiiyini, an indefatigable Mohamodan astronomer, 
and of KaZkan Pandib, author of a part of 
the Rajatarangim, the well-known history of 
Kashmir, — this testimony, when it is sifted and 
adjudged, points* to the fifth century after 
Christ, when dramatic poetry wasjf written by 
K&lid&sa, when Amara*sinha distinguished himself as 
a lexicographer, and when astronomy was strenu- 
ously cultivated by Bhaskarachilrya’s school. The 
Calculations based on the Hindu calendar, as it is 
used m India at present, are not correct. When 
deviation from the exact result arrived at by 
scientific astronomers is analysed and registered, 
the aberration is discovered td be caused by tlft 
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precession of equinoxes, and points to the sixth 
century A. D., when the* current Hindu calendar 
was at first revised, if not prepared. Perhaps 
Vishnu SbarmS, instructed and entertained some 
princes entrusted to his care for their education, 
by means of his pleasant moral tales called Pancha- 
Tantra about this time. The medical work known 
by the name of Sushruta consists of two parts — 
prose and ppetical pieces. The first were probably 
composed about the time of Patanjali who distinct- 
ly mentions Soushruti, a son or a disciple of 
Sushruta, and the style of the poetical pieces, which 
are quoted to ^support the remarks and comments 
made " in prose, is ancient. Again, the prose in 
Sushruta w'as probably written about this period, 
for it discovers the general national tendsncy of 
adopting the Sankhya theory of Cosmology — a 
tendency discernible in all compositions > of this 
period* whether they consist of Smritis, Puranas, 
astronomy, mere popular poetry or abstruse philo- 
sophy. The Smritis — which codify the petrified 
Aryan customs, developed in the third period of the 
Vedic polity, and modified by the action of the 
Buddhists for centuries — cannot but be referred to 
this period. They could not be fequired or listened 
to, when th^ ancient Acharyas systematized the 
sacrificial and domestic rites. They are not reckoned 
as important as the Sfttras. Thdir style is modern. 
They embody Vedic as well as Buddhistic prac- 
tices : they carefully attempt to overcome the non- 
Vedio influences exerted by the Buddhists. The 
atheists and the calumniators of the Vedas are men- 
tioned as if their power had departed, and as if they 
had ceased to influence society : modern practices and 
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castes are referred to. The feeling against the ShAdra', 
whom Buddhism (exalted,' is not strong. His fctattis, 
as it was improved in the course of centuries by 
Buddhism, is recognized. The functions of the 1 
three castes — Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, and Vaishyas, 
which w^re, as it were, held in abeyance, are revived 
and enforced without any fear of opposition. 
Patanjali’s definition of Aryavarta is enlarged — a 
significant geographical fact — and the. same defini- 
tion /is that of Amara-sinha is given. Madhya-flesha, 
to which Patanjali incidentally alludes, is defined 1 
and distinguished from Brahmavarta — a distinction 
of which Patanjali was not aware, The different 
stages of the life of higher castes are adjusted. 
The Yedic polity insisted only on the acquisition 
of knowledge (Brahma-Varchasa) and on the per- 
formance of domestic and public sacrifices (Grihya 
and Sbroyta). The third period of fusion and 
Buddhism popularized asceticism, and a kind of 
spirituality to be distinguished from worldliness. 
The Smritis had to take stock of all that the nation 
had learnt to recognize in the course of centuries, 
and to -adjust it so that no violence might be don© 
to the prevalent national feeling. Adjustment of 
conflicting customs and practices i& the special 
function of the Smntis, that worldlin/ss in opposi- 
tion to Buddhistic asceticism may be resuscitated ; 
that Brahmanas rfiay be once more revered, and 
enabled to lead society ; tha^ Shftdras and other 
castes may be conciliated by their admission within 
the pale of Brahmanism ; that Brahmawical 
system of castes which the torrent of Buddhistic 
asceticism washed away, may be re-built ; and that 
concessions, though not sanctioned by the Vpdas* 
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May be made* to th‘e spruit and feeling against 
animal-food and its use hi religious rites. These 
functions the Smritis discharged and helped the 
6 cause of Br&hmareical revival. At the time, 
when the Yeda was more studied, and when the 
Yedic polity was investigated, writers like 
Kumarila Bhattf® naturally ridiculed the 'Smritis 
and sought to undermine ffheir authority, because 
they felt that there was much non- Yedic matter 
in them. The Purareas are evidently written even 
later than the sixth century* <The phrase — Itihasa- 
Puraream — occurs often in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature during the second or third periods. P&reini 
understands by .Purina what is old as distinguished 
from what is new. MadhavacMrya, in interpreting 
a passage of the Taittiriya Arareyaka, speaks rather 
vaguely on the subject of Purareas, but boldly 
mentions the works called Brahm'areas under the 
head — Itihasa-Puraream — as expressed by Aitihya. 
ThOre is no distinction between buddhistic and 
Brahmanical ideas of a Purarea. There. is one 
definition — as given by Amara-sinha. Amara- 
sinha is a Buddhist, and his definition cannot but be' 
Buddhistic. His definition is : — A Purarea consists of 

a 

Cosmogony, its consequences, the different cycles, 
descent, anc^the lives of heroes. This definition c$n 
enable us to fix approximately the chronology of the 
composition of Pur&was. But it may be remarked 
tha t Amara-sinha refers to the Purareas which were 
developed long before his time, for no definition 
could be framed till their reputation had been esta- 
blished. In the third period of Buddhism, Cosmo- 
logy was largely developed: a system of many 
heavens and hells ‘was elaborated — a system which 
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forms the distinctive cjiaractir' of the BHLhmanic^ 
Puranas under consideration — a system in, which 
Buddhists are distinctly mentioned by way of 
condemnation. The jargon, which the Tantra-lite- # 
rature recognized as mysterious incantations and 
charms, ^freely adopted. But in the Agni-Purtoa 
a straqge rite called Nirvana-Diksa is commended 
arid described. It is intended to produce Nirvana 
in the novitiate, who performs the rite so strangely 
mixed up with the formulas and principles pf the 
Tanfra-mysteries. Directions for building temples 
are given — a fact which indicates that the erection 
and consecration of temples was common about 
this period. Descriptions of the efficacy of a rite or 
the marvellous powers of an idol abound. Sacred 
places of pilgrimage are often described in glowing 
colours. The people are exhorted to visit them, but 
Gaya, not mentioned by Patanjali, is specially 
noticed tod exaltedi The “name of Pmkara occurs 
in its Pali fotm — Puhkara. The stories "of the 
Ramayaraa and Mahabharata are re-iterated, and their 
episodes are enlarged, and the characters, more 
particularly pointed. But Shiva or Vishnu figure 
most. The influence of Shaivism so blinded the 
populace that such interpolations, as support their 
sectarianism, are unscrupulously made tod the texts 
of the great 'epics — a 0 legacy of ancient India — are 
boldly tampered with. The sages of Naimisarawya 
narrate the stories of the Purawas. Karcada, Gou- 
tama, Jaimini, Eapila, and Brihaspati are stigma- 
tized as atheists in the Padma-Purana — a circum- 
stance which Bhows that the Post-Buddhistio 
Achafyas, who are now confounded with the i?isis, 
had not then established their reputation,, and that 
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\hey were ranked with materialists like Bnhaspati, 
wLp had preceded them fry centuries, and whose 
names were perhaps only known at the time when 
w the particular portion of the Padma-Pur&na was 
prepared. The Brahmamcal Pur&rcas originated 
in the stories partly to be traced to th^^mfiyana 
and Mahabharata,,and partly such as were narrated 
in every house frqm generation to generation, and 
constituted the folklore of Buddhistic India. The 
popular bards always sing of heroes* whom the 
populace most admires. ( Gradually, this branfch of 
popular literature grows upt Crowds assemble to 
listen to the entertaining and exciting* stories of 
bards. Jn India at present, many stories are musically 
recited in thp streets of Poon^ — stories of the exploits 
of Maratha warriors. After the decline of Buddhism 
about the sixth century after Christ, the Br&hmawas, 
awakened to the sense of their interests and anxious 
to enlist the sympathy of the people, Collected 
popular tales, improved their general; character, and 
promulgated them as old traditions or Pura?ias. 
The Purarcas, of which Amar-sinha speaks, are 
partly philosophical and partly practical trea^ 
tises, and present a striking contrast with the 
Brahmanicar PurtUas. By thg side of the po- 
pular Purawas a branch of literature was deve- 
loped. The orgies celebrate^ by the non-Aryas, at 
once licentious and degraded, jn the recesses of 
their dirty habitations, gradually exerted an influ- 
ence on the people i* the third period of the Vedic 
polity. The Angiras, who developed • the Atharva- 
Veda first noticed them, and adopted some forms 
^of incantations. Gradually the meaningless jargon 
vWas exalted into powerful charms. The Buddhists 
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in the third period of* their history adopted thj/ 
formulas known , perhapft as Tantra as contradis- 
tinguished from sacred Mantras, developed them 
and used them, because on this supposition only the • 
recognition of the Nirvana Diksa in a Puraraa of 
the Br&hmanas can be explained. The Purawas 
constitute the special literature of the Shudras 
whose rites and cerenfonies they exclusively re- 
gulate. The Shrutis and Smritie are claimed as 
the exclusive law*-books of the Brahmanas. only. 
The * Tantra-literaturo # is «at once oxtensive and 
profound, because many Tantjas are incorporated in 
thePurarcas; and their formulae, and the gestures 
and contortions of limbs they prescribe, arfi to be 
found in all religious rites. They are mixed up 
with such ceremonies as Sandhya or* daily obla- 
tions of the Brahmarca. But they are, however, 
tacked to the 'Shrouta sacrifices or Grihya rites 
developed in the second period of the Yedic polity. 
Thus their nature can be at once known. Again, 
the Parishis£a literature belongs to the period of 
the Brahmamcal rovival, for the Tantra formulae 
•are m6t with in the Parishis^as. The Shrouta 
Parishistfa is a mere catalogue of Gjtras, the one 
that is now-a-days strictly adhered to. The 
G[rihya Parishisfa is an interesting Avork. The 
Charawa-Vyfiha* was. doubtless Written about 
the period of the Brahmamcal revival for it takes 
stock of such literature as had escaped extinction 
during the Buddhistic period. • Tho table of the 
analysis of * the Charawa-Vyitha and the com- 
parision of its contents with the catalogue of 
worKs 'as given by Patanjali in his Mahabhasya, 

will elucidate our remarks. They both distinctly 
60 
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discover the influence hi Tantra formulas upon them* 
Whenever in India a reformer ip liis discussion 
with an orthodox Brahmawa does not permit his 
* opponent to consider any work, he likes, to be 
authoritative and Yedic, and compels him to 
mention the name of his text and to quote a 
particular passage he refors to in support of his 
views, the orthodox Pandit invariably resorts to 
Parishi.s£as and modern Upanisads, for Purawas 
in therform o*f Mahatmyas and Upanisads are still 
written. Tho Parishisfos and Upanisads thus quoted 
are worthless as they embody the doctrines and 
principles of a Tantra — a work which is 
eschewed by the most stubborn orthodox Pandit. 
Tho Tapini Upanisads and Yamala Tantra can 
illustrate these statements. Astrayaphat , and 
hum, him , horn, khom, rum , row, rou)n , am and 
numberless other forms are the ihystic syllables 
with which the Tantra and Tapini-liferature 
abounds — syllables unknown to pure and classical 
Sanskrit." They are, therefore, the index of the 
influence of non-Aryas upon the Aryas. 
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Catalogues of Works . 


^ * 

According to Patanjali’a Malia- 
bh&sya (L 1, l.)> page 16, 
Benares edition. 

1 t 

According to the Charana-vytiha, 
a copy in my possession made bif 
NilakantfAa Sh&strl, Monday, 4th 
of the dark fortnight of Kartika, 
in the year Angira, Shake 1 794. 

> 

I. SIMMs. * 

"» I. ShdJchds. 

Df the iZig-Veda. 21 

Of the Aig-Veda. 5 

„ Yajur-Vecla. 10(\ 

„ Yajur-Veda. 86 

„ £ama-Veda. 1000 

^ „ S&ma-Veda. 1000 

„ Atharva-Veda. a 

„ Atharva-Veda. 9 

- — 

- 

II. 

' 

Brahma?dmi. 

- — 



HL 

HI. 

1 . Shiksa. 

The same. 

* 2. aKalpa. 

The same. 

3. Vyakara?ia. 

The same. 

4. Nirukta 0 

The same. 

5. Chhandas. 

The same. 

6. Jyotisa' , 

The same. 

77 

IV. 

1. Vakav&kam. 

Upa-Veda. — Ay ur- Veda ( of the 

2. Itihasa. 

/tog- Veda.). Dka- 

3. *Pura.7iam. 

fiur-Veda (of the 
^Yajur-Veda). Gan- 


dharva-Veda(of the 
Sama-Veda). Sha- 
j stra-Shastra?ii (of 

> 

the Atharva-Veda). 

■- 

- — 

Y. 

V. 

1. Vaidyaka. 

F^atipadam. 

Anupadam. 

• 

Chhandah. 

Bha,4-dliarmah. 

Mimansfi. 

Nyttyah. 

Tarkab. 
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Description of ‘the persons, descent, Sfc. of the Vedas. 


Veda. 

Gotra. 

(Descent.) 

Daivata, 

(God.) 

Chhandah. 
(Metre ) 

C 

Varna. 

(Colour.) 

Akriti (Form.) 

Pari- 

uiftna. 

(Height.) 

Vela 

Atri, 

r 

Brahma. 

r 

G&yatrt 

r 

Ruru. 

(blackish) 

Lotus-eyed, Suvi- 
bhakta - Qrlvah 
(having a well 
divided neck, 
that is, high and 
rising from the 
shoulders), hav- 
ing thin hair on 
the head and 
thin board. 

2 Arat- 
nis, or 
(3 feet.) 

Yajur- 

Veda. 

BMradvaja. 

Rudra. 

Trwiubh 

i 

T&mra. 

(red.) 

Thin, tall, of 
a large forehead, 
golden eyed, 
bright like the 
sun. 

5 Arat- 
nis, or 
(7J feet.) 

Sftma- 

Veda. 

K&shyapa. 

Vijwu. 

Jagatl. 

White. 

Bearing a gar- 
land, pure, dwell- 
ing in a pure 
plaee, clothed in 
silk, D&nti (hav- 
ing about him 
things made of 
teeth), &c. 

6 A rat- 
ine, or 
(9 feet). 

Atharva- 

Veda. 

Vajjana. 

V 

Indra. 

Anusiubh 

Very 

black. 

Sharp, fierce, 
assuming any 
form at will, do- 
ing mean things 
(Sadhyah sav’sh- 
vasah) (breath- 
ing hard), in- 
toxicated, black- 
headed, lascivi- 
ous, having an 
eye upon the 
,wivds of others. 

* 


Remarks. — Any fruit is obtained by contemplating these persons, says the 
Charana-vyfiha. Patanjali doe^ not describe the personality of the Vedas. 
The absurd descriptions indicate their origin from the Tantra- literature. 
At the time of Patanjali the compass of profane literature was limited. 
At the time of the Charana-vyfiha more branches of profane literature were 
cultivated, and less Shakhas of the Vedas, knpwn. Hence the ^conclusion is 
that the catalogue of the Charana-vyuha was prepared at the time of 
the fiffthtnanical revival. 
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I. — A table to show how the language of the people 
at the time of the Lalita-Vistdra began to deviate 
from the classical Sanskrit as written and 
spoken by the learned. 


• 

• 

Lolita- Vistdra. • 

Sanskrit equivalents. 

Ayu t 


Imu * 


Istrl 

..• Strl. 

XJchch 

^..Uckchaih. 

Gachchh. .... 


Knpimsu.... 


Tatha 


*Deviye 


Dharenti .* . 

..... Dharayauti. 

Daduhi 


P&jam .* 

Ptijam. • 

Pravethfl. 


Phullit&h 

..! Phullah. 

•Bhaviya 


Bhavitv& 


M&hyAiu ....... ........ • • , 

V 

Raksath& 


JEtatanu « 


Shrunitva \ 9 

Shrutva ) 


Sah© 


Sah&ti.. 


So..., 

Sah. 
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II. — A tabic of re-aclionary G&th&s, 


Kathopanisad : Chapter 1. Valli 2, Verse 14. 
r Anyatra dharmadanyatr&dharm&danyatrdsm&t krit&krit&t, Anyatra 
bhftt&chcha bhaydclicha yat tat pashyasi tad vada, 

L 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 1. Valli 2, Verse 23. 

< * 

Nftyam&tma pravachanena labhyo, ira modhayd, na bahund shrutena, 
yamevaisa vrmute tena 'labhyastasyaisa atma winute tan&m sv&m. 

{ Kathopanisad : Chapter 1. Valli 2, Verse 25. 

Yasya Brahma cha Kshatram, cka ubhe bhavata odanam,* mrit- 
ynr yasyopasechauam ka ittha voda £atra sah. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 1. Valli 3, Verse 8. 

Y astu vi j nanavan bhavati wamanaskah sada shuchih, sa tu tatpada- 
mapnoti yasmadjbhayo na jay ate. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 2. Valli 5, Verse 3. u r 

Urdhvam pranamunnayatyapanam pratyagasyati, madhye vamaua- 
m&sinam vishvedeva upaaate. 

• 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 2. Valli 6, Vepsc 1]. 

Tam yogapi iti manyante sthir&mindriyadh&ranam, apramattastadA 
bhavati yogo hi prabhav&pyayop. 

Kathopanisad: Chapter 2. Valli 6, Verse 13. f 

Astltyevopalabdhavyas tat t\ ablia vena chobhayoh astityevopolab- 
dhasya tattvabbavah prasidati. 

% 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 2. Valli 6, Verse 14. 

Yadd sarve praruuohyante kdrna yesya hridi ghriftah, atha martyo 
mrito bhavatyatra Brahma samashnute.' 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 2. Valli 6, Verse 15. 

Yadd sarve prabhidyante Vidayasyeha grant h ayah, atha martyo 
mrito bhavatyetavad anushaaanam. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 2. Vaj.li 6, Verse 17. 

*. * 

AngurtAamStrah puru^ontaratma sada janandm hridaye sanni- 



Prashnopanisadj Prashna 3. Verse 12. 

Utpattimayatim stbanam vib^uttarachaiva panchadhit, t adbyat- 
inamchaiva pra?iasya * vijnaydniritamashunte, vijnayamritamabh- 
xmta iti. 


Prashnopanisad : Prashna 4. Verse , 11. 

Vijnanatmd saha devaishcha sarvaih pr&n& bhutani samprati^Aanti 
yatra tada&aram vedayate yastu Sornya sa sarvajnah sarva- 
mev&viveaheti. • 

* 

' Prashnopanisad: Prashna 5. yersc 6. 

Tisromdtril m?ityumat^ah prayukta nnyon y asaktfi * anavipray ukt ah 
kriydsu. bdhydbhyantaramadhyamdsu saniyak prayuktasu na kampato 
jnaii. * • 


* Prashnopanisad : Prashna 6. Verse 6. • 

Ara iva rathanabhau kala yasmin pratitfAitah" tam vedyaai Puru- 
«am veda yatha ma vo mrityuh parivyatha iti. * ^ 

* MmndnJcopanisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda 1, F?rK 8. 

Tapasa chiyatc Brahma tatonnamabhijfiyate, annat prarao manah 
satyam lokdh karmodh chamritani. 

Mundakopa nisad ; Mundaka 1. Khanda 2,. Verse 3« 

Yasyagnihotramiularshamapourjiamasamnchaturmasyama-nagrayawa- 
matithivaiyitamcha, ahutamavaish^adevaiuavidhina butamasapta- 
mdmstasya lok&n hinaati. 

Mnndakopanisad : Mundaka 1 . Khanda 2, Verse 7. 

Pl^va liyeto adririAi yajnarfipa a^lidabhoktamataram yesu karma, 

M and uko pa nisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda 2, Verse 8. 

Janghanyamandh pfiriyanti mftd/ui andhenaiva Aiyamana yatban- 
(Mb. * * 

M undo ho pa n isad ; Mundaka 1. Khanda 2, Verse 9. 

Avidyfiyum bahudhd vartamana vayam ltritoitha ityabhimanyanti bd- 
lfili yat karmano na prevedayanti rag at tenSturah k6lnalok?it<hcbyavante. 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda 2, Verst 10, 

• * * 

f^apurtarn manynmanu. ymstlmn * nanyacbcbbreyo vedayante 
(iramtidhah. . 
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Mundakopanisad : Mundaka },. Khanda 2, Verse 11. 

Tapalnhraddhe ye hyupavasafltyaranye shdntd vidvamso bhaik*a- 
charyam charantah, sHryadvdrena te virajdh pray&rati yatramntah 
sa puruio hyavyaydtmd. 

( t 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 2. Khanda 1, Verse 7. 

Tasmdchcha devd baliudhd Bamprasdtdh sadhyd maniwy&h pashavo 
vaydmsi. 

r 

Mundakopanisad : Munda/ca 3. Khanda 1, Verse 3. 

Yadd pashyah pashyate rukmavarnam kartdram$sham Punwam 
Brahma'/ouim tada vidv&n purcyapape vidhtifya niranjanah paramam 
Lamyamupaiti. - » 

T 

Mundakopanisad : Mumdaka 3. Khanda 1, Verse 4. 

Prdrao^hyesa yah ^sarvabhdtair vibhdti vijdnan vidvan bhavato 
ndtivddl. 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 3. Khanda 1, Verse 5. 

Satyena labhyastapasd hyesa dtmd samyag jndnena Brahmacharyewa 
nityam, antah sharire jyotirmayo hi shubhro yam pashyanti yatayah 
k$i»ad<wdh. 

Mvmdakopanisad : Mundaka 3. Khanda \ Verse 8. 

Na ChakiSisa grihyate ndpi vdchd cany air devais tapasd karmarcd 
v&, jndna-prasddena vishudliasaLvastatastu tam pashyate niskalam 
dhydmdnah. 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 3. Khcmda 2, Verse h 

Updsate Punwam ye hyakdmdste shukrametadativartanti dttrdh. 

Mumdakopanisad : Mundaka 3. Khanda 2, Verse 2. 

Kdmdn yah kdWyate manyamdnah pa kdmabhir'Jdyate tatra tatra 
pary dptakdmasy a kritdtmanastu ihaiva sarve pravillyanti kdmdh. 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka S. Khanda 2, Verse 3. 

Ndyamdtmd pravachantna labhyo na medhayd na bahund shrutena 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda I, Verse 5. 

Tatrdpard tfig-vedo Yajur-yedah Sama-vedo Atharva-vedsli, Shik*ft 
Kalpo Yydkaranam Niruktam Chhando Jyotwamiti. Atha paid yayft 
tadakjaranaadhigamyate. 
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Chh&ndyogya<; Prapdthaka 3. It, 2. 

Na vai tatra na nimlocha ijpdiy&ya kad&chana devls^t enchain 
satyena m& virAdhiii bf ahmaneti, 

Lalita- Vistdra, Chapter I Y, < 

Tatra pratipadya prapsyatha niyatam sukbamanantam sarva 
anity& ak&mft adhruvd na cha sh&ahvat&pi na kalpah, m&yft- 
marichisadHsh&h vidyutphenopam&shchapal&h, na cha kamagunarati- 
bhistnptir lavanodakam yathfi, pttv&. • 

Nacha v&kya rutaravena shak^&h samp&ditum kushaladhannah. 

• Lalita- Vistdra, Chapter VI, • 

• • 

Vachanamima Shimitv& brShruansi evamahuh, priti vipula vinda 

n&sti p&pam kulasya. hftn^/nnrftiap&l&uam trayaRtrm^h&n&mutta- 
mam, vaijayantasamam veshrna bodliiaattvasya dasmyaliam. 

Shakrabrahmalokapalih pfijanaya nayakam, trial k&la dgamitva 
bodhisatva antikam. * • 

Lalita- ViJldra, Chapter XT1. * 

*Na kutena na gotreaa kuniaro mama vismitah, gune satye cha 
dharmeclia talr&sya ramate manah. 

• 

Remar] s. — These G&tl^as are reactionary in-as-much as a new 
method of interpreting the Sanliit&s and 13iahma«^ is propounded by 
the Upanisads. the Aryas, instead of looking out upon the*exter- 
nal sacrifice and its varied forms as described in the Sanliit&s and 
Brahmaw&a, began, at the time of the Upanisads, to look in upon 
themsolves, and to examine what the human spirit is, and what is 
•its relafion to the universal, unlocalized Supremo Spirit, and 
instead of attaching extraordinary importance to the perfoimance 
of sacrifices, sometimes spiritualized them away, and sometimes 
condemned them, preferring meditation* contemplation, and spiritual 
devotion, and attempted to overcome and §ubdue their own passions 
and desires. * Ttte spjrit of effervescent triumph Intirely gives way 
to the spirit of self-abnegation ; the spirit of all races and castes 
being one or alike predominates over the spirit of the prestige of 
the Aryas. 
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III. — A Table to illustrate' the history of the re - 
' i ; dlutionary periods of the Gdthd-literature. 


- The Revolutionary period 
characterized by 

Zendic G&tb&s 


6 


Yedic GfttMs 

a 


Remarks,, 

• These are the earliest G&th&s extant 
of the Ary&s. They are to be found 
in the Zend&vesta. We have made 
notes on the Zendic G&this, ( on pages 
203, 204 and 205 of this Essay.) 
If all Zendic G&th&s were thus exa- 
mined, new light would be thrown 
on th' Vedie G&th&s and their dis- 
a tinctive features would be illustrated. 
, These are mentioned by name in the 
7iik-Sanhitc\, but they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the drka, Shloka, 
or Brahma of this period. It appears 
that drka was a prayer, a Brahma 
was a blessing or prayer, a Shloka 
was a general name of a G&tha. 
whether descriptive or not. 


Abhiyajna G&th&s These belong to the period of the 

BrAhmavadins. They are called 
sacrificial, because they differ from 
the G&thAs of the ftisis. "For in- 
stance, they occur in (8, 21, 2.) of the 
Aitareya Brdhmana. to 

Re-actionary GUth&s. These belong to the period of the AcMr- 

t yas. Their nature and characteristics 

will be illustrated by the table of 
the re- actionary G&th&s already 
given. 

A great poetical revival. . . . l It "was many-sided and extensive. The 

R&ru&yafta and the Mah&bh&rata are 
the encyclopaedia of the poetry of 
the age. Stpries such as are attributed 
to Vicfapi or Pilpi are nicely narrat- 
ed in the Mahabh&rata. 
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Buddhistic G&thAs 
of the Erst period. . . 


Of the second period . 


Of the third period . 


Br&hmanical G&thas . . •« 


Vernacular G&thas. . . , 4 . 


...Such as occur in the Lalita-VistAra. 
They inculcate doctrines, antt there- 
fore, are constructive, while the re- 
actionary G&thas are destructive. 

. .Such as the poetry of the Dhamma-pada. 
These show that the Buddhistic doc- 
trines were recognized and respected. 
They betray a feeling of stability, 
though the seek to conceal the feel- 
ing of sectary triumph. 

,.The poetry of the MaMvanso.e It is 

• oriug* and artificial. It recommends • 

# works and ritualism. 

• 

. .They are to be met with in the* rank 
literature of the sixth century*A. D. — 
such as the Purlbias and the 'writ- 
ings of tho type of the Tapini Upa- 
nwad and other modern Upauijads. 

.Ther writings of TukAram are known in 
Mali^rastra as his G&th&s : those of 
NAuaka and Guru Govind : those 
of Kabira: those of Chaitanya, * 
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CflAPTBE V. . 

it 

'IV. — A table showing the different forms of words 
of, the Dhawrm-pada, fiompared with the Vedic 
forms. 


Dhamma~pada t 

Vedic, 

Dhamma 


Setfa 


Padulhtha . . 

Pradu^a. 

Nam 

, ,Nah, 

Chakka 


Che 


Pasanna 


Tato , 


Vo 

, Ivo, 

Akkochchchi . . , . . 


Avadhi 

Avadhlt. 

Mam 


AjniU 

Agamt. 

Ah&s* • • . . • 


Idha . . • • • t • • • . ...... 

I ha. 

Subhanupjsi 


Samvutam 


Kusitam 

% 


N. B . — The language of the Vedas had about the time of the Dham- 
ma-pada undergone great revolutions. The above forms show that 
the liquids had been dropped ; that sta has passed into ththa ; that in 
undergoing such a change, the preceding letter had been doubled ; 
that consonants at the end as t in chet had been dropped ; that visargah 
had been permanently amalgamated with the words themselves as in tato 
from tatah , mano from manah ; that initial vowels had been dropped ; 
that passive forms had been used in an active sense ; that irregular 
forms as Anupaatf had taken the place of Anudarsbi of rather strong 
forms like Anupawi condemned by grammar and by the usage of the 
learned had survived periods of revolutions ; that hard sounds like 
ri had been softened, that forms like svar had melted into hur ; that 
words like kustta, which cannot be analyzed, had come to be used afcd 
that vtimacular words had asserted their power. 
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MODERN IN D I- A. 


The Ach&ryas recognized by all the Beets of Brahmanism.— • 
P&nini and Kawada compared. — Kapila and Badarayana. — 
Pte-action against Br&hmanism. — The problem of\ho failure 

of opposition' to Brahmanism explained.- — VaiSraavism and 

, • 

Shaivism contrasted. — Shaivism. — The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the modem Brahmanical institutions. — Modem 
Society. 



EXTRACT FROM THE* VISHNU PURANA. 
( translated by H. Wilson). 


u Brahmil, Dakslia, time, and all creatures are the four energies 

of Hari which are the ‘causes of creation. Vishmi, Manu and 

a* 

tho rest, time, and all creatures are the four energies of Vishnu, 
which are the causes 6f duration. Rudra, the destroying fire, 
time, add all, creatures are the four energies of Janardana that 
are exerted for universal dissolution, ‘ In the beginning and 
the duration of the world, vntil the period of its end, creation 
is the work of BrahmH, the patriarchs, and living animals. 
Brahma creates in the beginning. Then the patriarchs beget 
progeny ; and tnen animals incessantly multiply their kinds. 
But Brahm& is not the active agent, in creation, independent, 
of time ; neither are the patriarchs, nor living animals. So, in 
the periods of creation and of dissolution, the four portions of 
the god of gods are equally essential. Whatever O Brahman, 
is engendered by any living being, the body of Hari is co- 
operative in "the birth of that , being. So, whatever destroys 
any existing thing, movable or stationary, at any time, is the 
destroying form of Jan&rdana, as Rudra. Thus, Jan&fdana is 
the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer of the whole 
world — being three-fold in the several , seasons of creation, 
preservation, and destruction ; according to his assumption of 
the three qualitici But his highest glory in detached from 
all qualities. For the four-fold essence of the Supreme Spirit 
is composed of true wisdom, pervades all things, is only to be 
appreciated by itself, and admits of no similitude.” 
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The Acharyas recognized by alt the sects. 

of Brahmanism. * 

• • 

P ATANJALI, author of the Yoga*Sutra and 
Jaimini, author of the Purva Mimansd had 
preceded Goutama^ Kafiada, Kapila, and Badara- 
yana, who c£yne after Buddhism had established 
its ascendancy^ Goutama, in one sense, re-iterates 
the principles in conformity with which discussions 
were carried on by Buddhists who had systematized 
# the form of a controversy. Their writings supplied 
materials to Goutama. The method of a contro- 
versy and the general principles of the system of 
•Gautama may be passed over, for he expounds the 
elements of formal logic, and dwells on a few 
fallacies. He particularly refers to that division 
of Yedic texts which the Pufva Mimansakas had 
developed before him, and by means of which they 
could meet the arguments of Buddhists againstr the 
authority and worth of the Vedas, so as to satisfy 
the popular mind. His arguments in this connec- 
tion are of special interest to an historian. * ^Tho 
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Mimansakas or Vedic exegetes had declared that 
the iofm of a word, that is, its generality as dis- 
tinguished from its individuality possessed all the 
^significant power. Goutama, whose mind was in- 
fluenced by Buddhism, could not sanction the pro- 
position of exegetes about the significant power of 
a word. He seriously sets about refuting it. A 
school of Buddhists had propounded the doctrine 
that the mind was'the soul, and that it w$s transient. 
Goutama i£ opposed to this school and insists upon 
the eternity of the soul: He distinctly refers to 
the school of Buddhists who distinctly and openly 
asserted that all was vanity (Shunyam), and adduces 
arguments against it. The doctrine of moments, 
which has already been explained, is condemned. 
Anxious to uphold the authority of the Vedas, and 
influenced by Buddhistic rationalism, Goutama com- 
piled a system which possesses all the freshness 
which opposition can impart. Tie partly follows 
Vedic exegetes or Purva Mimansakas and partly 
dissents from them. His system was early super- 
seded by that of Karcada. The principles of the 
philosophy of Karcada are elaborated at once with 
a general grasp of the subject and with a minuteness 
of its details which do not fail to -elicit interest. His 
system is more consistent than that of Goutama. 
He distinctly states that because the Vedas in- 
culcate truth, righteousness and piety, their 
authority is to be accepted. The general principles 
of his psychology do not differ from those stated 
by so distinguished a metaphysician as Sir William 
Hamilton in the nineteenth century. His division 
of mental operations is : — volition characterized by 
him &S internal effort, pleasure and pain, desires 
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and aversion, and knpwledge. He* insi&ts on the 
soul being eternal, bi^t suggests that it* trans- 
migrates from one human body to another after 
death. The doctrine of the transmigration of the # 
soul was not developed before Buddhists. Some 
passages in the Upanisads appear to sanction it ; 
but th$ theology of the Buddhistg was built upon it. 
The regular stages of progress % in knowledge, till a 
devotee should become a perfect Jluddha, cannot be 
understood* without the aid of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The Buddhistic legends are gener- 
ally based on it. .A^ain Kanada divides Brah- 
manas into false and real, ancl states that bad *Brah- 
manas ought to be never fed or encouraged. Ho 
expounds the doctrine of the two* elements of the 
human soul — good and evil. The latter embodies 
the doctrine of Buddhistic Satan or Mara. The 
system of KaraMa is particularly recognized as the « 
basis bf the theology of the Vaiswavas among 
whom only distinguished dialecticiahs, who study 
the system of Kawada, are to be met With. The 
comparison of Ka/iada, a Post-Buddhistic Acharya, 

• with P&mni, who flourished when the Vedic polity 
was in the ascendency, elicits the salient points of 
his system. 


Psbiini and Eandda compared. 

The motive of Kawada is to seek for, and discover 
Uihshreyasa , 1 that is, final beatitude, somewhat re- 

i Ficfe.Vaishesika Dars^ana Biblio, Ind. (11-1, 2.). We attach impor- 
tance to statements about Nihshreyasa and its absence in the 
P&mnlyam, where Atlia shabd&nush&sana is the motive ; for wq be- 
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gembling the chief good of Aristotle. Parcini has no 
motive v,beyond the investigation and discovery of 
linguistic laws . 1 II. Kaw&da founds the authority 
^Pr&mawya) of the Vedas on their inculcation 3 of 
“Dharma or duty” and refers to the Vedas as 
proving his statements. Se thus indirectly alludes to 
the difficulty of proving the authority of the Vedas, 
but does not try to explain it/Pamni, on the contrary, 
does not see the difficulty, but directly operates^on 
the linguistic facts, as they come under his observa- 
tion, whether in the common language or in the 
Vedas. III. Kawada’s system of universal philosophy 
is founded on transcendental conceptions 3 intended 
to explain natural phenomena. Pamni’s system of 


lieve the search after the final beatitude, Nihshreyasa, embodies a 
psychological method. Happiness is the object of ambition of every 
human being. Hence if it be defined and analysed, a philosopher 
will be able to state the means for attaining "dt definitely, lienee the 
method of PArani is as different from that of KanAda, as the motive 
of the one ic different from that of the other. The procedure of 
the former is a posteriori as modified by the definition-method ; that 
of the latter is thoroughly a priori. All the systems of our philosophy 
are analogous to the latter in thiB respect. 

1 Atha shabdAnushAsanam. Patanjali opens his MahAbhAjya with 

this aphorism. * 

2 Vide Kaw&da (I. 1, 3.), on which Shankaramishra thus remarks ~ 

« TathA cha Dharmasya vachanAt pratipftdanAt, Amnayasya Vedasya 
prAmArayam” Vide also KarAda (10, 2, 9.), on^which Shankaramishra 
remarks " Teneshvarewa vachanAt pranayanAdAmnayasya vadesya 
prAmanyam.” t 

s The substances which Kan Ad a calls Prithvi predominates over 
his other substances (water, light, &c.) on our earth. But there are 
other spheres, in one of which water aloi?e predominates ; in the 
other, light ; in the third, air ; &c. This is a transcendental concep- 
tion in the ttue sex$e of the term. 
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grammar is founded* on large ideal conceptions 1 * * 
which must inplude every linguistic case. 'The 
result is that Kaw&da originates a transcendenta- 
lism,* which charms the mind by its indefinite 
dimensions, its subtle penetration, and its logical 
consistency ; and that Paraini developes a stern 
positivism, which stuns the mind by its definiteness, 
its practical adaptability andiunimaginativeness . 8 
IV. Pamiri exhibits “ modes and forms ” 4 of 
expression which are sufficiently numerous and 
varied to give his •readers a good insight into his 
logic. Kawada is uniform anc^ symmetrical enough to 
enable his reader to grasp the transcendentaf forms 
and to realise their conception. V* PamnPs forms 
consist in large verbal definitions, such as “ Kar- 
tari shap ,” 5 * * “ Trin,” “ Ghan”. Kato&da's forms 
are aotual logical goneral entities. Dravya, Guwa, 


i P&nini’s general view of what is S£Lrvadhat*ka as embodied in 
his oontrivance o’f inserting shap or tile division inijp kit and hit 
exemplifies Panini’s ideal conceptions. 

* The speculations of later writers engraft any thing on this. 
Their wild Parwk&ra well exemplified in Gadadharl ( Vide his discus- 
sion about the opinion of Soundatfa in the Chaturdasha Laksant) are 
as* remote from the original statements of Kan&da as one pole from 
the other. Budt the plnlosophy of Kan&da admits of this growth. 

, * The later grammarians have speculated enough and have often 
been ambitious* of hixurianj grammatical growth. But they have 
moved in a certain determinate groove. Their speculations (as they 
are met with for instance in the Paribh&endushekhara of N&gojt) 
have a definiteness about them, for they spring from definite state- 
ments, and are totally unlike those of the«Vaishesika writers. 

4 His collocation of the particle cha in his Sfitras for instance, or 

his commencing a Sfttra with such words as a subject or predicate at 

once. enables a reader too connect it, with what goes before and 

determine its sense. 

* Vide P&mni (III. 1, 68.), (III. 2, 135.>, (III. % 10.), ' 
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or Samavaya is real and 4 capable of positive 
development. VI. P&wini’s* explanation or analysis 
of words is fanciful and groundless, as I have 
^already observed ; though often founded on general 
likenesses and differences . 1 * 

Kanada’s analysis penetrates to the* inmost 
recesses 3 and thd greatest depth of natural sub- 
stances, and is founded on cfirect original large con- 
ceptions. VII. PaVrini had to work upon linguistic 
facts Vhich come under observation in their real 
forms, which are definite* an(J generalized. Kaw&da 
had to work upon facte in nature which are always 
complex, the real nature of which is hidden, which 
elude observation, the comparison of which in- 
volves the difficult processes of elimination and 
observation under varied circumstances with- regard 
to time and place, and under varied conditions with 
regard to the phenomeDon itself. VII, I. The 
corollary of .this statement is that the general 
rules of ( Panini could * be deductively applied 
and could prevent the philosopher from indulging 
in wild hypotheses. Out of his elements supposed 
to constitute a linguistic fact, the fact itself could 


i Vide P& 7 iini (III. 1, 103.), which is intended for the word 

“ Arya” as coming under the general rule (III. 1 , 97.), and as affected 
by the general rule (III. 1, 125.). The r word Arya” is Supposed to 
be derived from the root “ ri” to go. Now the application of the latter 
general rules as based on (tf&dharmya and Vaidharmya) to the case 
under discussion deserves notice. 

' 3 His doctrine of Vishesa, that each element is ultimately com- 
posed of atoms peculiar to itself and dissimilar to tfie atoms of which 
other elements are composed, exemplifies my statement in the text. 
Besides, it requires to be noticed that this doctrine is just the main 
assumption on which Dalton’s atomic theory is based — see Gregory’s 
Chemistry, page, 20. ■ 
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be constructed ; that * Kaw&da constructs a system 
which is a world, by itself, which has a consistency 
and a symmetry about all its parts, but which, 
though founded on real phenomena, is entirely ima-* 
ginary and cannot be deductively applied. IX. In 
the system of Kanada a classification predominates 
and over-powers whatever grows out of it. The 
classification of Panini* subserves his system and 
conduces tg the growth of its parts. X. The task 
before Kawada wns extremely arduous and difficult 
of accomplishment fcs^ compared with that before 
Pamni. XI. Ptmini will evoy be studiod with in- 
creased interest, and will, in the long run, be 
recognized as the greatest grammarian that the 
ancient or the modern world has produced. Kawada 
will be read with feelings of astonishment and 
pity ; but Pa?iini was not so groat a genius as 
Kanada. Thus times show progress as they 

advanced. Buddhism had not come in vain. 

• • # . 

Eapila and Badarayana- 

Kapila, or rather the scholars of his time — who 
could not pursue the cultivation of the polemical 
method of Goutama or of the formal logic of 
panada, because both do not possess the power of 
opening up a sphere of activity sufficiently largo to 
occupy even a generation of indefatigablo scholars — 
were exclusively engaged in excogitation. They 
felt that the doctrines, expounded by Mimansakas, 
were not based on sound logical principles, and # thab 
a series of sacrifices performed with care and 
diligence could not benefit* man, for the manual 
labour of performing sacrifices could* engage^ his 
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limbs only, but could not satisfy the cravings, of Iris 
heart «and the powers of his he^d.* Besides the 
Mlm&nsakas of this time had degenerated into mere 
v pedants. The Sknkhyas, as the followers of 
Kapila are called, applied the logical principles 
of Kanada, and were compelled to dissent from 
Jaimini. Kapila - boldly inculcated a scepticism 
which exerted a gpeat gendTal influence. His prin- 
ciples of cosmogony are recited in Smritis and 
Purarcas with approval. And in one sense they 
constitute the key-stone of the system of Bada- 
rayana or of the eclectic system of the Bhagavata 
Gita. Kapila considers Purusa or the ideal power 
to be lame or inactive and incapable of any action. 
Prakriti or nature is active and is defined to be the 
three qualities of evil (tamas), fruition (rajas), and 
purity (satvas), in equilibrium. This state of equi- 
librium is nature noumenal. The equilibrium being 
disturbed, it becomes phenomenal. The highest 
duty of man is to realize noumenal nature and the 
Ideal Power itself undistracted by phenomenal 
nature. Kapila refers to the philosophical schools 
of Kanada and Jaimini, whenever he differs from 
them. His phraseology and philosophy, though 
largely developed and systematized, closely follow 
the principles of the Yoga-system which substitutes 
bodily penances for sacrificial works, commends 
the restraint of feelings as the means of contempla- 
tion, insists upon the knowledge of the identity of 
the huSnan soul with the spiritual universal essence 
as the* highest good to be sought by man. Kapila 
thus preached a philosophical scepticism which 
engrossed the attention of scholars for some* time 
and , gradually permeated the masses. His clue 
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was taken up by B&dadiyaraa who e’arly perceived 
the infidel tendencies of» his system. Kapila* often 
refers to the Vedas and does not openly ignore 
them. But his doctrines do not strongly support # 
the Vedic polity. Such concealed opposition, origi- 
nating in a spirit of infidelity, threatened Brah- 
manism. even after its revival. • The system of 
Badarayana, though & form* of philosophical 
quietism, more in conformity with the doctrines 
of Kapila, is .wholly built upon passages 
of the Upanisads, which ih largely quotes and fully* 
explains, and from which it draws such conclusions 
as suit its' doctrines* Badarayana adjusts th6 re- 
lation of his system to other systems, which he 
seeks to accommodate by assigning them a place in 
his theology, and which, therefore, ought to serve 
his system which explains the summum bonum of 
man. Badarayatoa’s philosophy is the foundation of 
Brahmanism, which* when ‘pressed by any powerful 
assailants, seeK^ refuge in the nihilistic idealism of 
his system which bases the Nirvana-doctrine of Bud- 
dhism on the authority of the Upanisads and Vedas. 
•The Sutras of Badarayana are so subtlely worded 
that they are variously interpreted. Shankaracharya 
interprets them into his system of pure idealism. 
Madhv&cMrya, the founder of Vaisnavaism, inter- 
prets them’ intoiis sjstem of Theism. Ramanuja 
seeks to reconcile .Madhav&charya and Shankara- 
charya and developes a third system called Vishista, 
Advaita or concrete idealism! . The two feelings 
which are common to the dialecticians— Goutama 
and Kawada — as well as to the pure idealist's — * 
Kapife and Badarayana — are *the condemnation of 
Buddhists, and a desire not to ignore the authority 
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of the Vedas, because all thege Acharyas uphold the 
fundamental principle of ^rahmawism, which is in- 
herent graded subordination of a class to a class as 
^sanctioned by God in His Vedas. 

Re-action against Brahmanism. 

The Brahmanicah revival — a necessary consequence 
of the decay of Buddhism — Ultimately developed into 
Vaiswavism and Shaivaism. Though Buddhism had 
ceased? to exist, its influence continued to operate ; 
effected by the spirit of great Buddhistic teachers, 
awakened to the sense of spiritual independence, 
inspired with high aspirations, and not insensible 
of their rights, the modern Aryas did not submit 
to tho yoke" which Brahmanism after its revival 
sought to impose on them. In different parts of 
India, they systematized opposition, and led by 
Br&hmana or non-Brahmana teachers, succeeded in 
asserting their rights. In the Punjab, Guru Nanaka 
set on foot a movement which offered equality to 
all castes, and admitted the non^Brahma^as into its 
temples as brethren. The tribe of the J£tfs of the 
Pan jab under the influence of Sikkhism gradually 
developed into a nationality full of spirit and noble 
aspirations. Many Brahmanas became the disciples 
of Guru Nanaka who was not himself a Br^hmawa. 
Idolatry — thd strong-hold of priest-eraft and caste — 
was condemned. The affairs of the temple 
at Amritsir are administered by castes other than 
Brahmawas. The <Grantha (a Book) composed by 
Nanaka and improved by Guru Govind superseded 
Vedic traditions, and yet did not adopt Buddhistic 
principles and practices. 2. Chaitanya preached 
in Bengal. Buddhistic in tho spirit of equality of all 
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castes and Vedic in ''his ecstatic ’ devotion, and 
poetic feeling, he ‘set en foot a movement, the 
influence of which rapidly spread into Mah&r&stra, 
where Tukar&m, a ShMra, began to preach with a * 
power, an originality, and a devotion, which soon 
organized an important sect, the beneficial influence 
of whieh is discernible wherever the Mar&thi 
language is spoken. Tife temple* at Pandharpur is 
open to all classes. " God ia leve” said he “ and 
faith, prayer ani devotion are the only means of 
pleasing him. Purity of* mind alone can secure 
heaven ; no rites and ceremonies are required. The 
distinction between Brahmanas and Shtldras ■ is 
artificial. A mere knowledge of the Smritfs and 
Vedas produces vanity •which leads to *the wrath of 
God.” His favourite word for salvation Js Nirv&wa— 
a term which characteristically expresses the 
most important 'principles of Buddhism. 3. In the 
Carnatic Basva Annh, a native of Kalyana near 
Kalburga, openly declared that the secrets of re- 
ligion coiild be revealed tp all classes an& castes ; 
that the rules of pollution by touch were worthless, 
•and ^ere not to be regarded ; that Sanskrit 
could be learnt by all castes ; and that Shiva alone 
was to be worshipped. He could soon count thou- 
sands among his followers. Every body from a 
shoe-maker to a Brahmana adopted* the doctrines 
he preached. Because his followers wore a badge 
(Linga) of Shiva on their bodies, they camejto be 
Buown as Ling&yatas (rule<f by a Linga). The 
Lingfiyata is even now distinguished for his cleanli- 
ness, industry, honesty, and wealth. The Jains, 
divided into two sects — the Digambaras and Svetam- 
baras, — are found throughout India. The origin 
s 
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of the sects is not yet -known. They abhor 
animal food, and thus (discover Buddhistic in- 
fluence. But they do not know even the nameB of 
great Buddhistic teachers. They worship P&rasa- 
natha and twenty-four Tirthankaras. Of the sects 
enumerated, they are the worst enemies of Brah- 
manas, because opposition to Brabmanas and de- 
fiance of their authority ‘and superiority charac- 
terize them all. -The leaders of these sects com- 
munisated a great impulse to the religious education 
‘of their followers. The Sikkha literature of the 
Panjab-dialect is extensive'. The principles it 
inculcates are pure : the doctrines it preaches, are 
Bimple : the ruies of life it prescribes are easy, and 
practical. Ghaitanya and « Tukaram often call 
themselves *V aisraavas, though their doctrines have 
nothing in common with the Vaisnavism to be 
dwelt upon. The literature, which their followers 
developed, is voluminous. We' have seen a large 
Lingayata library and have talked with learned 
Lingayatas. A list of a hundred volumes of Jain 
works can be drawn up : some can be procured. 
There are besides small castes that havo thrown 
off the yoke of Brahmanas. In some cases, the 
very sight of a Brahmana at the time of performing 
a religious nite is shunned. But in nil cases, the 
food prepared, nay touched by a Br&hmana, is not 
eaten. Yet in one sense, all the sects have failed 
to accomplish the “object for which they were 
organized. Br&hmanism is still strong : its influence 
is still great: its power is still recognized: its 
leaders are still honoured : and' instead of succUmb- 
4$g to opposition 1 that had sprung up in different 
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centres, it seems to have overcome' it and to have 
regained its authority . 1 • 

The problem of the failure of opposition to 
Brahmanism explained. 

The vitality of Brahmanism is great, for it has 
disregarded opposition, has survived Mahomedan 
aggression, and has withstood 'Christianity for a 
century, yhe Mahomedans ruthlessly persecuted 
Brahmanism in a fit of fanaticism. They ’often 
attempted, though id vain* to annihilate it. Gra-* 
dually, however, Brahmanism succeeded in acquir- 
ing power over the Mahomedans. Instead of being 
undermined by the Mosque, the Tpmple began to 
exert its influence over* its aggressor. *An emperor 
of Bijapur permitted a temple of a Hindu God to 
be erected on the premises of his palace and daily 
visited it. Akbar was favqurablf disposed towards 
Brahmanism, and once even condescended to hold a 

• t. . " • 

discussion between Brahmanas and Cajis in an open 
Darbar, Dara-shakft, a brother of Aurangzebe, took a 
special interest in the cultivation of Sanskrit 
•learning, and attempted to study a philosophical 
system of the Brahmanas. Christianity has 
also acted on Brahmanism for a century. The 

I On the sutijecfr of gropagandism, some articles were written by Mr. 
A. C. Lyall, Bengal Civil Service, now Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India, in £he t{ Fortnightly Review ” Dr. Max Muller 
has made a distinction between Missionary and non-Missiouajy religions. 
Brahmanism requires the adoption of one doctrine — graded inherent 
subordination— caste. When an individual accepts caste, he is admitted 
within the pale of Brahmanism, the status of which is not affected, 
for Brfihmanas remain what they are. To the many units oi indivi- 
dual castes a new caste is added. Each caste is a complete organism 
in itself, able to supply all its wants. • * „ 
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map published to illustrate the proceedings of 
a missionary conference held at Allahabad in the 
year 1872-73, about eight years ago, shows that 
' almost every place of importance in India is oocupied 
by European and American preachers of the Gospel, 
whose zeal in the propagation of their own, views is 
exemplary. Large sums of money are annually 
spent. Systems oLdistributing Christian tracts and 
of itinerant preaching are organized. Marvellous 
energy is put forth : unprecedented efforts for the 
Evangelization of India are made. But Brahmawism 
is rather growing than decaying — a fact which in- 
teresting contributions of Mr. A. C. Lyall have 
investigated and established, and which attests 
the vitality •> of the system which has withstood 
persecuting *Mahomedanism and nullified the zeal- 
ous efforts of Christianity. Great as the power of 
Brahmanism is, the modern non-Aryas, at one time, 
succeeded in making an impression upon it. Their 
secession weakened it for some time, but their 
failure is a phenomenon in the religious history of 
India, — a phenomenon which calls for special in- 
vestigation. All recognize the fact of the collapse of 
the modern religious re-actionary movements, 
which were inaugurated with energy and success- 
fully oarried on for a time, but which ultimately 
failed. Some * thinkers state, to explain the pheno- 
menon, that the modern Hindus want sustained 
energy to accomplish such importantobjectsandsuoh 
'social reform or political elevation, and that they are 
not rich in efficient leadership. The collapse of 
Mohomedanism throughout the world is adverted to 
by way of illustration.'" The proposition is not true, 
for there are contrary instances^ in history whioh 
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demonstrate that' every movement* has ’collapsed.’ 
The history of the Greeks and the Homans supports 
the proposition that Aryas do possess sustained 
energy to work out a polity. The principle — that# 
some counteracting social conditions thwart the pro- 
gress of.a movement and frustrate it — is left out of 
calculation by this school of thinkers. If adequate 
means for nullifying the action of counteracting 
conditions be not adopted in time, a movement, 
however energetically commenced, and however 
zealously continued} must, collapse. The counter- 
acting conditions will be discussed in the sequel. 
Another school of thinkers holds that all* false 
systems must fail. If the Indian re-actionary 
systems be false, Brahmanism is" false. Because 
Brahmanism thrives and bids fair to grow, the 
proposition, which includes a part of the conclusion, 
is not true. Another energetic school of thinkers in 
India observes that political influences have caused 
the decay of ‘.the modern Indian moveme’nts; and 
that if the Britons had not annihilated thfe political 
influence of the Marathas or Sikhas, the systems of 
Tukaram and Nanaka would have prospered. The 
proposition is not true, for the British Supremacy 
equally affects Brahmanism under the leadership of 
Aryas and the re-actionary sects of the modern 
Indians. ’ If the tranquillity which India is blessed 
with, and the means of intercommunication which 
the Britons have improved and enlarged, aid the 
cause of Brahmanism, why hhpuld the British rule 
act prejudicially against the non-Aryas and cause 
their collapse ? Their failure is- explained by the 
actibnof important counteracting conditions. The 
principle of inherent graded subordination, which 
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’ we hare discussed, is so thoroughly established in 
India jbhat as soon as the Indian reformers suc- 
ceeded in organizing their movements, they fell 
% victims to it. They adopted Brahmanical forms 
without the power of working them. Their own 
priests gradually usurped the highest authority 
and advanced pretensions to the leadership of the 
sects. Acting against Brahmanism, because it 
recognized the spiritual leadership of Brahmanas, 
and dissatisfied with caste, because it assigned them 
a low social status, the Sikhas, Jains, Lingayatas 
seceded from Brahmanism, but while organizing 
their ’social systems, recognized the principle of in- 
herent graded subordination. Rebelling against 
supercilious priests, they submitted to priest-hood 
which had not the power of helping them. .Unlike 
the Brahmanas, the priests of Lingayatas or Jains 
or Sikhas are ignorant, and incapable in one ^ense 
of high culture. Excluded from Brahmanical in- 
fluences, the priests have sunk into barbarism. 
Every Brahmana youth, however poor, aspires after 
knowledge of some kind, and strives to secure it at 
any cost. Some at least succeed in establishing them- 
selves as learned in after life. We have travelled 
throughout India, and carefully sought learned 
Sikhas or learned Jainas or Lingayats. Not a 
single learned man among $ese sects could be 
discovered. Every town of importance can show 
at least some Br&hmanas whose learning still com- 
mands respect. Wq chme across only one Ling&yafr 
who possessed a library and was able to hold a 
conversation on a. philosophical subject. The forms 
of Brahmanism without its advantages have frus- 
trated the re-actionary movements. 
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Vaisnavism and Shaivism Contrasted. 

. * 

Shankar&chulrya materially aided the cause of 
Shaivism and succeeded in founding a school of * 
exegetes, His commentaries of the ten Upanisads 
and of the B&darayana Sfttra are extensively read, 
aijd exflrt a great influence on the national mind. 
He was succeeded by Anandgiri and Madhava- 
s&yawiicharya, whose learned coiflmentaries of the 
Vedas have giveh great permanence to Shdivism. 
The characteristic mgrk *of this school of interS 
prefers is .to justify the existing social arrange- 
ments and customs. Madhava i§ not a reliable 
exegetist when such texts as threaten to’ upset 
any established institution or custotn are to be 
interpreted. Madhvacharya organized ’ into a sect 
those who could not be satisfied with the Shaiva- 
system and its interpretations of the Vedic 
scriptures. He interpreted the Bik-Sanhita and 
employed the* principle of the collation of parallel 
passages. His commentary of the i&k-Sanhita is 
not generally known. It is called Awu-Bhasya, 
fragments of which we have procured. His interpre- 
tations of the ten Upanisads and of the Badarayana- 
S ultra differ materially from those of Shankara- 
dharya. When t the commentaries of these founders 
of the two sects are compared, those of the former, 
though wanting in brilliant scholarship and erudi- 
tion, discover vigour of though^ and conscientious- 
ness. Originating in the spirit of re-action against 
Shaivaism and built on the literature developed by 
M&dhv&ch&rya, Vaisnavism 'rapidly made a great 
progress and at one time threatened to supplant its 
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rival. In conformity -with Yedic thought and feeling, 
Yaiawtmsm declares the world to be real, while 
Shaivaism delights in declaring it to be delusive and 
unstable. The first considers Upadhi or the mate- 
rial trammels of the spirit (Chaitanya) to be per- 
manent and immutable. The last, on the contrary, 
believes that the spirit of man will be emancipated 
from the trammels of matter’. Vaisnavism declares 
that the duty of man is to serve his G-od as the 
human soul and God are not one and the same. 
Shaivaism, on the contrary, aspires after absorption 
into Brahma or the Supreme Spiritual essence. 
Shaivaism is a comprehensive system : any idola- 
trous practice may be adopted or a ceremony per- 
formed by the Shaivas : a Shaiva can adopt any 
principle of action or any doctrine of religion, pro- 
vided the worship of Shiva and the philosophical 
doctrine of the identity of the human spirit with the 
Supreme Spirit are recognized. On the contrary, 
Yaisnavism has a perfect and consistent system 
of theology. Its spiritual leaders are followed 
with great devotion. Gifts worth thousands of 
rupees are made to a monastery by its followers to 
enable it to keep its status and dignity. As the 
doctrine — that the world is a delusion — acts 
powerfully on the minds of women and of weak 
men, renders ‘Shaivaism strong by gathering into a 
monastery the discontented and -idle, and does no 
violence to the popular mind once accustomed to 
listen to Buddhistic preachers who declared that life 
4fcd wealth were transitory, so the doctrine — that 
no animal sacrifice is sanctioned by the Yedas, that 
on no account an animal is to be killed, and that 
in all sacrifices, small animals made of flour, 
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ought to be used — helped Vaisnavism in enlisting 
the sympathies ( of the ,, people whom Buddhistio 
preachers had taught to abhor the very idea of 
taking animal life. The doctrines of Shaivaism, so* 
far as animal sacrifices are concerned, unfavour* 
ably contrast with the doctrines of its rival. Viswu, 
as represented in the Visnu.Pur&roa, and his 
spouse Laksmi are the* exclusive objects of Vais- 
nava worship. The Vaisnavas.love whatever is 
vertical in all they do. From the simple act 
of cow-dunging a room tp complicated or n amenta* 
tion on the walls of their temples — they carefully 
and conscientiously adopt the vertical. By Way of 
opposition, the Shaivas adopt the horizontal line 
as their mark of distinction. But Jthey are not 
exclusive, and do not conscientiously adhere to 
their principles. 

' • s^. 

• 

Shaiyisfn and Vaiswavism divide Brahmanism 
into two sects at variance with one another. There 
are minor sects, the general influence of which is 
limited. Shaivism recognizes Shiva as its peculiar 
and special object? of worship. Shiva is never re- 
presented as a person. Ho is always to be met 
with in the form of the male organ # of generation 
called Linga (a sign). The Shaivas are also known 
as the Sm&rtas, or followers of the Smritis (tradi- 
Sons). Shiva combines the qualities of three dif- 
ferent persons, — a distinguished grammarian, 
wild dancer and lord of devils, and a whimsical and 
an over-generous devotee addicted to the use of 
narcotics. He has two wives, the river Ganges and 
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T&rvati (such •■wild beauty .as is to be seen in 
mountains). He rides a .bull. His usual place 
of abode is a burning-ground, and he is always 
Sl besmeared with ashes. The system of worship 
adopted by his followers is simple. Water is 
poured on the Linga, and a sound in imitation of 
that of a ram is „ made. There is never any oc- 
casion for congregational -worship. Considerable 
literature developed by the Shaivas is discovered in 
the form of Pur anas or legendary stories which are 
eagerly read and listened to. The followeis of 
Shiva perform animal sacrifices and hold Vedantic 
or Pantheistic doctrines. “ I am purely Shiva” is 
always repeated by somo that they may be absorbed 
into his essence after death. , This system is partly 
aboriginal, partly Vedic, and partly Buddhistic. 
There was a distinguished philosopher of the name 
of Shiva who first systematically arranged the 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, and composed 
what are called Maheshvra/ii Sfttrarai. The ancient 
Aryas wbre naturally tempted to give the non- 
Aryan gods Yedic names, and then attribute to 
them the traits of character with which they were ■ 
familiar. The Romans and the Greeks, when they 
came in contact with other nations, proceeded in 
the same way.^'ln the i 2 ik-Sanhita, the phenomenon 
of thunder-stOrms is often referred to as Rudra. 
In the V&jasaneya and Taittiriya Sanhitas, Rudra 
is particularly described and personified* In the 
Shata-patha, he is spiritualized away as a quality 
of the mind. I31 the Nirukta of Yaska, a wife of 
Rudra^ is mentioned. Panini confirms Yaska. 
Another god * is associated with him in the great 
commentary of Patanjali. In the Buddhistic caves at 
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Ellorl, He is represented as a patriarch with a large 
family. The aboriginal non-Aryas personified* the 
Himalaya with his wild beauty and with the 
Ganges flowing down from his summit covered with* 
perpetual snow and presenting the appearance of 
clotted, *grey hair. The volcanic craters emitting 
redhot* ashes were naturally supposed to be his 
eyes. Strong poison ’rendered his throat (the 
middle Zone) black. He held wild animals in his 
hands, and snalies coiled themselves about his 
body. Thus Shiva' is represented in the PurauaS. 
The system of animal sacri£ces is strictly Vedic, 
and the £>haivas perform such sacrifices with care 
and devotion whenever they can. # The Pantheistic 
doctrine — the absorption of the spirit of a devotee 
into the Divine essence — is the Buddhistic prin- 
ciple of Nin4»a with slight modifications. In the 
Shaiva-systcin,*the traces of the Yedic polity and 
Buddhism are abhndant. The Shaiva-system is 
tolerant and allows any practice or doctrine t’o be 
adopted, provided the lethargy of its followers is 
not disturbed, and their minds, not annoyed into 
activity. 

The fundamental principle of the modern 

Br&hma?iical institutions. 

• • 

• 

The different domestic, social, religious and 
political institutions can be resolved into one idea — 
inherent and natural gradeef subordination based 
on distinctio'ns sanctioned by Heaven itself. This 
idea pervades every arrangement and applies to 
evefy thing in India. The ’teak-wood is actually 
called Brahma/ia, because of its great durability 
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and susceptibility of being excellently polished. 
The inferior country-wood- is considered ShMra. 
Again, the parrot or the cow is a Brahmarca : the 
i, crow or the buffalow is a Shfidra. Thus even 
vegetables and lower animals are supposed to have 
caste. Inherent and natural graded subordination 
is the fundamental principle which explains the 
relation of the different parts of the social economy 
in India- . 

f r 

„ 1 . — Domestic TUcpnomy . 

The father is the head of a family. All other 
members, whether lineal or collateral, are thoroughly 
subject to him. Jle alone can give a girl in marriage, 
or permit the r marriage of his sons or grandsons, 
nephews or* their sons. The united family. is thus 
an economy in itself — all the arrangements of which 
are based on the principle of the inherent power 
of the old patriarch to make what arrangements 
he likes. His will, checked by family customs, is the 
law. We have seen a family consisting of sixty mem- 
bers — all obedient to the aged patriarch, dining in 
the same parlour, and living in unity. The dustom • 
of early marriage or rather early betrothal is a 
necessary part of the united family system. A 
wife is essentially and necessarily dependant on 
her husband/ Her devotion r to him in life as 
regulated by the aged patriarch cannot but culmi- 
nate in the romantic idea of her dying with him. 
By doing this, she sustains the character of a Sati— 
a true woman. A widow has no independence, 
when she is only a young daughter-in-law. When 
a girl is married into 'a family, she becomes subject 
to the will of the aged patriarch who controls all 
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the acts of her husband. Both are parts of the 
united family system. * , When her husbaiyl dies, 
Bhe cannot leave the family. It is impossible to 
expect her to do so. She is not independent. Thus rf 
re-marriage of widows is not now-a-days permitted. 

2 . — Social Economy, 

In society the same principle of graded sub- 
ordination prevails. Though there are multitudinous 
castes, yet the relations between them are thorough- 
ly adjusted : they seldom jar: they are seldom anta- 
gonistic, because the principle of graded subordina- 
tion is recognised. The Ary as # are essentially 
superior to the non-Aryas. The social history of 
India is the history dT the relative bearing of the 
fwo races on one another. At present, the two 
races have approached one another. If the sol- 
vents, such as education, continue to operate, it* 
will not be long before they will be, amalgamated. 
The division of the Aryas into Bjrahmarcas, 
Ksatriyas, and Vaishyas«has become obsolete. It 
is distinctly asserted that there are now only two 
castes— the Brahma?aas and the Sh&dras — who can- 
net intermarry nor can dine together. A Brah- 
ma?za cannot eat* the food touched by a Shddra. 
Pollution by touch plays an important part in the 
social arrangement^, for it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the exaggeration of the principle of 
.graded subordination. • 

3 . — Religious Economy . 

It is based on the same* principle. The Hindu 
<Pantheon represents a system ,in which one god is 
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every way subject to another. When Shiva is the 
Supreme Lord, all other gods are subject to him. 
When Visnu is considered to be Supreme, Shiva 
H sinks into a subordinate position. When there 
are so many gods with their patriarchal families 
arranged on the principle of graded subordination, 
a hierarchy of priests is inevitable. Idolatry is in- 
separable from an hierarchy- of priest-hood. Religi- 
ously, modern India is divided into so many sects, 
each eralting its god or goddess with a retinue of 
minor gods. A monastery and a temple divide 
society into priests and the laity. But the division 
is artificial, and does not affect the real social 
relations. The high priest of the monastery is the 
incarnation of god in the temple. His power is 
superficial and is acknowledged by marks ,on the 
body and the forehead. The high priest ministers 
to the religious wants of all castes : he is a remnant 
of the Buddhistic monks. 

4 . — The Political system. 

Politically, the same principle operates in the same 
way . A sort of sub-infasdation has long existed 
in India. The Aryas introduced the village- 
system, a small republican unit in itself, which 
once could attend to all its concerns and administer 
its own affair^. This is a remnant of the Aryan 
political system, the Aryas being necessarily the 
political leaders of society. The principle of graded 
subordination is thuaillustrated. As when a new caste 
is formed, or a religious movement succeeds in split- 
ting up a caste, the change is facilitated by the prin- 
ciple in conformity with which all the relation^ of 
tjhe new ..society aue recast without difficulty, so 
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when an energetic and a brave man gathers about 
himself an army, occupies a territory, and sets 
himself up as a ruler, those already in power accept 
his suzerainty, and quietly sink into the position/ 
of his feudatories, so long as he is powerful. As 
soon as.he is weak and unable to hold his own, the 
empire. is easily dismembered, a scramble for power 
and suzerainty ensues, ‘and confusion and anarchy 
follow till some one chief succeeds in asserting 
his power and establishing his suzerainty $ when 
every disorder disappears and a new politick 
adjustment is made. *Tho political history of India 
consists of a series of such adjustments. But it 
must be borne in mind that these struggles for 
suzerainty do not affect the internal political 
organisation. Chiefs fight with chiefs, while the 
people are left alone. No matter what new sect is 
organized, the fcaste-system prevails intact. In like- 
manner, it is no question with the people who the 
suzerain lord *is ; their village constitution, and their 
interests ‘connected with the feudal tenure are 
not affected in any way. At least, this was the 
condition of the people before the establishment 
of the British rule. It is the formal idea of graded 
subordination which explains the constitution of 

the Hindu Society. 

* • 

5 .— Modern Society. 

The state of modern India, when critically exa- 
mined, gradually discovers the. different phases of 
the civilization developed by the Aryas in India 
and determined by a variety of -causes operating 
for * centuries. Tie condition of modern India 
is the component result . of . all the activities 
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that the Aryafe as well as the non-Aryas have 
put forth from time to .time. The leaders of 
Society in India appeal, at the present time, to the 
^utterances of the Risi, who chaunted his songs in 
remote antiquity, and preach about the beatitude of 
Nirvfi.ua, the goal of the spiritual aspiration of the 
Bouddhfis, whose* infidelity is still vehemently 
condemned, because they igtiored the authority of 
the Yedas. The nation worships the multitudinous 
uncouth gods of the non-Aryas, ’who are charac- 
terized in common conversation as unclean. We 
have synthetically investigated the history of India, 
marking the different epochs at which it passed 
through great vicissitudes, producing facts and 
explaining the principles in* which great revolu- 
tions originated. The best way of speaking, of the 
different nationalities in India is to describe the 
“natives of the valleys of rivers — the valley of 
the Indus including the Pan jab and Sindha ; 
the Gan go tic valley being naturally divided into 
two parts, — the middle v, alley and the lower valley 
or the provinces of Lucknow, Cawnpur, Benares 
and Mirzapur, and the provinces of Behar and 
Bengal ; — the valley of the Jamna ; the valley of the 
Sarayu; the valleys of the Narmada, and of the Tfipti, 
or the province of Gujarath ; the valley of the 
Chambal or a l part of the Ragputfinfi, Uie land of 
the Gurjars being found in Rajputana ; the valley of 
the Mahfinadi or Orissa. The Marfithas constitute 
an interesting nationality occupying the valleys of 
the upper Godfivari, the Krishnfi and the upper 
Tungabhadrfi. The lower Godfivari is occupied by 
the Telangu race ; and the lower valley of the Kfivferl, 
i^by the .Tamil race. . The sea-coast about Trfivan- 
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core by a race called the Malayalaml The K&nada 
people occupy a^corner* between the sea-coast and 
the upper Tungabhadra. Philologically all these 
races are to be divided into two classes — Aryan/ 
and Turanian. Some attempt is made 'by two 
authors *at investigating modern Aryan and Tura- 
nian dialects. In this connection the names of 
Mr. Beames and Dr. Caidwell ihust be mentioned. 
The map (I^o. 4.) shows the relative bearing of the 
Aryan and Tui^nian races. About the* sixth 
century when Hiouep Tlisang travelled in India, 
BrShmarngm had begun to» assert its power. So 
far as its means of instruction . are concerned, 
Brahmanism prefers modern Sanskrit to the verna- 
culars. It seeks to regulate the domestic economy 
by the Parishistas of the Grihya-Sfttras and the 
Smritis, of course, modern and imbued with the 
spirit of the Puranic principles of social economy * 
and religious doctrines. It placQS Br^hmanas 
at the head *of society, and endows t^iem with 
exclusive’ privileges, and bases the social 
fabric on the principles of caste. It teaches ad- 
miration of the four stages of life, such as Brahma- 
charya, the Grahasthashrama, the Vanaprastha, and 
the Sannyasa. It preaches charity and alms-giving 
qnd recommends Brakmanas as entitled to receive 
them. Tt lays a great stress on Vratas or the perform- 
ance of simple rites, in which some god is to be wor- 
shipped and charity, to be gjven to the Brahmanas. 
*It enslaves the woman upon whom it enjoins a 
variety of ’these Vratas. The work known as 
Vrat&rka, which assigns a Vrata Fo every day of the 
year and exaggerates the fruit of every Vrata, men- 
tions a variety which includes some hundreds. Iff 
« 
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invents new Vratas. The Tulsi-plant is married to 
an image of Yisnu. The Brahmanas represent the 
manes on a day of the death of an ancestor and are 
Jed. A thousand names of Yisnu are repeated, and 
fruits are given to a Brahmawa. In short, what- 
ever is sought in the next life is to be given to a 
Brahmana in this life. The transmigration of souls 
thus subserves its purpose. 'The Puranic stories, at 
once rank and suited to the taste of the people who 
cann ot digest better intellectual food, are told with 
a' vehemence which the preacher can easily assume, 
and listened to with a, zest which is not creditable 
to the judgment of the masses of India. The 
Yisnu-Purana exaggerates the powers of the god 
Visnu and the*- Linga-Purawa, of Shiva. Their ob- 
scenity is disgusting. Modern Mythology dees not 
know the Vedic gods. The heroes of the Ramil- 
'yawa and the Mahabharata elicit extraordinary 
interest. But every nationality consists of two 
strata — one under the influence ot Bramanism 
and the other under the influence of preachers like 
Kabira, Chaitanya, and Tukaram. The teachers, 
Nanak and Govind, reformed and recast society in 
the Pan jab, and exerted a great influence on the 
Brahmanical natives of Sindha. .Kabira preached 
pure Monotheism in the Gangetic valley, but his 
influence couhTform only a sect, for Brahmanism is 
strong at Benares, Ayodhya, and Mathura. The first 
is the seat of Shaivism. The second, of the followers 
of Rama, and Krishna 1 , as they are depicted in the* 
R&mayana and Bhagavata-Purana, ‘ They are 
worshipped in the' valleys of the Sarayu and the 
Jamna. Mahomedanisrh, full of the spirit of aniiho- 
sity against caste and idolatry, acted powerfully on 
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the susceptible minds of the Panjabis, tfhe Sikha- 
temple is a mosgue. The Grantha Sahiba supplies 
the place of the Alkuran. The Tanakha-namS,, a work 
of ethics and social rules, enjoins five duties upon> 
a Sikha. He ought to make up his turban twice a 
day. He ought to allow all his hair to grow. He 
ought to be never without a weapon by his side, 
lie ought to eschew tftbacco. die ought never to 
pass a day # without reading the Grantha. He names 
his child by referring to the Grantha, his scriptures, 
and substitutes the ceremony of Pahil for 
the investiture of * the sacred thread. The 
doctrines of Kabira are more destructive than con- 
structive. The Bengali has learnt only tb shut 
up his women in his house, • and *to relax the 
rules of caste. Mahomedanism taught him this. 
But in other respects he is under the influence of 
Br&hmamsm, 'The lower orders worship Hari, and • 
dance, singing hfs praises. The songs of Chai- 
tanya are repited. The valley of the Mali&nadi 
is occupied by Jaganna^h. Caste is disregarded 
by his followers, so far as his worship is concerned. 
The Spirit of the Puramc Mythology is rampant in 
Orissa. Moslem influence is strong at Delhi. But 
the Banias, who .declare that they represent the 
Vaishya caste, show signs of a strong revival, be- 
cause they 'muster gtrong in the streets of Delhi, 
The natives of Malva are under the influence of 
Mahomedanism and Brahmanism. The Gurjars 
•in the valley of the Chamtfal, form an interest- 
ing nationality. No Gurjar ever begs. He is ruled 
pver by the Bengali or Goucfc* Brahmana. # He 
willingly enlists as a soldier. His complexion is 
Aryan: his build is strong.,’ He 'goes at least once 
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a year on pilgrimage. The natives of Gujar&tha are 
enslaved by the spirit of Jainism, which is perhaps 
a modern growth of Buddhism. But Krisna as the 
embodiment of lasciviousness is zealously worship* 
ped. The Vallabhis are powerful. No body can eat 
animal-food, at least openly in Gujar&tha. The 
upper classes in Maharastra are entirely under 
the influence of Sr&hmartlsm. Protected from 
the fanatic Moslem! by mountains, Brahmanism 
thrived in Mah&r&stra, and wae. fostered by its 
lute Brahmana rulers. The rites taught in the 
Grihya-SUtras, the social economy of the Smritis, 
the performance of the sixteen sacraments, the 
four stages of life, and the Puranic Theology and 
idolatry in all its power, characterize the Mar&th&B. 
When Tukaram boldly protested against idolatry, 
the lower orders seceded from Br&hmanism. But 
■ his influence died away. His writings, however, 
supply the intellectual wants of the lower classes. 
The Telanga is superstitious, and is a blind follower 
of Br&hmanism. The Tamils, the Kanadas, and 
the Malayals are intellectually sharp, morally 
indifferent, and though physically strong, ard ex- 
tremely inactive and lethargic. Thus in different 
centres Brahmanism is acted upon by Mahome- 
danism — Brahmanism, to repeat the remark we have 
made, being th“e resultant of the Aryan ' civilization 
developed by the Sisis, the Brahmav&dins, and the 
Achary&s and of Buddhism systematically pro- 
pounded by Gautama S&kya-Sinha, mystified 
by Nagarjuna, and popularized by the Shramanas. 
At present there is*’ complete social and religious 
national prostration 1 and lethargy in India, 
awaiting the action of the oivilizing influences 
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of the Western Allans, the Europeans. The 
aboriginal race% like the Jats in the Panjab, 
the S&nth&ls in Bengal, the Gonds and Khonds be- 
tween the valleys of the God&vari, and the Maha-S 
nadl, the Mahars and Dheds of Maharastra, the 
Kolis generally on the banks of rivers, and the Bhills 
in Central India, and the Todor» in the Nilgiris, — 
all these are without thl pale, both of the Moslems 
and the Brfihmanas. Yet they live a strange life, 
which, though based on both to a certain extent, is 
regulated by their peculiar customs and manners? 
Their elevation depends on tjie civilizing power of 
the Europeans. 


THE END. 
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APPENDIX A. 

DESCRIBING THE AGNI^TOIvfA-SAORIFICE REFERRED TO 
IN THE 15th PAGE Off THIS WORK. 


SUMMARY. * 

■ » 

In this Summary the subjects treated of in the last 

chapter (Pada) are to be examined from two different points* 

of view — one, philosophical* bearing on exegetics, and the 

other, historical} bearing on those practices and customs of 
• • 
the aneient Aryas which are introduced into this discussion 

by way of illustration. Jaimini at first discusses the 
authoritativeness of the Scriptures recognized by the Aryas, 
next solves the problem whether the Scriptures are personal 
or impersonal in the* sense of being revealed by an inspired 
person or beipg themselves eternal, and answers the follow- 
ing questions : — What fs word ? What is the relationship 
between a word and its sense ? Is the sense of a word 
conveyed to the mind through th® medium of a generic name 
or by means gf an individual ? Wl!at are the senses of the 
different case-terminations of a noiin? How is a sentence 
fognbd by putting together a number of words? Why are 

all the words in a sentence to be coqnected with its verb ? 
66 
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* Why id an action or the verb of e sentence to be considered 
its principal part, and all its other parts dependent upon it ? 
What is the relationship between the agent in a sentence 
and its action ? And what are the different kinds of sen- 
tences ? In the first two chapters of the First Book of the 
Pftrva-Mlm&nsA these problems are investigated, and thus 
the ground for the discussion of the exegetical methods of 
proof is prepared. Ir this chapter their number, their 
nature, and their beaming, are particularly examined. What 
are these methods of exegetical proof ? A direct statement, 
an indirect inferential statement, syntactical construction of 
a sentence, context, the sequence of thoughts or their collo- 
cation, and exegetical adjustments. The subject of sequence 
of thoughts, whether grammatical pr logical, is considered 
along with the subject of the collocation of thoughts. The 
relative evidential power of these methods of proof I3 parti- 
cularly explained in the fourteenth Sutra. In order to pave 
the way for this explanation, a proposition is laid down in 
the tenth Sutra, — a proposition, the exegetical importance 
of which i,s great. Different Ach&ryas explain the same 
subject in different ways at different times. Their writings 
are abundant. We have to recognize them all as authorita- 
tive. In like manner, throughout the Vedas the same 
question is sometimes answered in different ways in dif- 
ferent places. Of these different explanations of the same 
subject or of these different answers to the same question, 
which explanation or answer is principal and binding ? This 
is the problem to be solved ; and it is satisfactorily solved in 
the tenth Sfitra. We have pointed out the practical bearing 
of this solution in the foot-note on the same Sfttra. When 
the VaidiH&chairyas attempted to remove the objections of the 
Bouddh&charyas against the Vedas, and to support their cwn 
interpretations of Vedic passages by means of different exe- 
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geticat methods of proof} a controversy between the two 
schools of thinkers necessary took place. The secret o&this 
controversy is that the customs and practices of the ancient 
Aryas conflict or seem to conflict, when the doctrine — that the/ 
agent of an action is principal and independent — is recognized; 
and when the exegetical methods of proof such as a direct 
statement, an indirect statement, and the rest, are applied to 
tLe interpretation of the*Vedic passages. The BouddhA- 
charyas endeavoured to point out particular cases and to de- 
monstrate how the customs of the ancient Aryas conflicted 
with the injunctions o*f the Vedas. On the contrary, the 
Vaidikacharyas endeavoured to show that there was no con- 
flict between the customs of the Aryas and the injunctions 

l 

of the Vedas, when an action or the verb of a sentence is 
considered principal and* independent, anS when the six 
methods of exegetical proof are properly applied. 

Again, in the course of this controversy some of the sacri- * 
ficial customs and institutions of the ancient Aryas are refer- 
red to, and the* relationship between one another is adjusted. 
We think.it necessary to describe these institutions and to 
explain their nature. When an institution is examined from* 
an historical point of view, three facts deserve special atten- 
tion — th*e nature of the institution itself, the circumstances 
id which it originates, and the philosophical principles by 
which it is defended, when attacked. The influence of the 
facts of real iife.is so universal that no ^nation or no in- 
dividual canescape.it. The circumstances to which a na- 
tion must submit, and through which it has to pass, cannot 
•but affect and mould its history. Th^ir force is so great that 
they produce n, change in the mode of national thought, and 
in this change in the mode of natiotPSl thought whicli pro- 
duces certain aspirations, social institutions originate— social 
institutions which are to be met with in every nationality on 
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the surface of the earth ; but the circumstances which are 
thus th& cause of the origin of social institutions are forgot- 
ten in process of time. Next the social institutions of a 
nation are systematically arranged : the relationship 
between one another is pointed out and explained : and the 
general rules, according to which the institutions are to be 
worked, are laid down by national philosophers. The system 

o 

propounded by philosophers, their explanations, and those ge- 
neral rules wkich bear on social institutions, pnd which are 
recognized and traditionally handed down, constitute the 
religious code or the Sh&stra of a pation. But when the na- 
tion degenerates in intellectual power, when its feeling, 
being bjunted, becomes lethargic, and when it thus ceases to 
possess the power of perceiving the rationale of its social in- 

<i <■ 

stitutions, its customs degenerate and cease to awaken the 
sentiments which they once did. In this stage of the history 
of a nation customs are blindly followed. We have thus 
passed a few general remarks upon the different stages of the 
development of national institutions. We will apply these 
remarks inthe sequel. 

The most engrossing institution of the ancient Aryris was a 
sacrifice, which had developed into a considerable vsriety ; 
but only two sacrifices represented it and were called model- 
sacrifices. These were the new or the full moon sacrifice and 
the Agniatoma. The former is a simple sacrifice, and the 
latter, a complex* one — the one being the model oT the other. 
Any complex sacrifice, like the Agnirfoma or like the V&ja- 
peya based upon it, consists originally of a number of simple 
sacrifices based upon the new or the full moon sacrifice, which 
is then the main and ultimate model of all the Aryan sacri- 
fices. We have already described the different parts of the new 
or the full moon sacrifice, explained its nature, and investi- 
gated its rational basis from the historical point of view in the 
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summary of (II. 2.) of the JPClrva-Mimlnsl • We will, however, * 
re-produce the main sooial features of a simple sacrifice, Eyery 
respectable Arya in ancient times possessed a patch of ground 
‘which he cultivated. He had a number of cows whom h^y 
daily ^prned out to graze He kept in his house a fire perpe- 
tually bu*ning. His was a large patriarchal family consist- 
ing sometimes of a hundred individuals — he himself and his 
wife, his sons, and his daughters-in-hw, his grandsons, and 
grand daugh^ers-in-law, and his great grandsons, and collate- 
ral relations dependent upon him. The most engrossing busi- 
ness in the family itselfVas ths family- worship, which consist* 
ed in the ^invocation of Aryan gpds and in the offerings of 
pure milk being thrown into the domestic sacred fire. Thiy 
was carefully done twice every day, once in the morning, and 
once in the evening. Orifce a fortnight on fhe new and full 
moon days, a regular simple sacrifice was performed. We 
have explained the circumstances in whicli such a simple sac- 
rifice originated, and pointed out the relationship between its * 
different parts, # and the pastoral habits of the ancient Aryas. 
The two kinds* of sacrifices, simple and complex, are well- 
known in the ancient Vedic literature — one as an I sii and 
the other as a SanstM. Though a complex sacrifice or 
Sanstha tonsists of a number of simple sacrifices or Isris, the 
form of the first is independent, because there are many such 
practices connected with it as are not to be found in the 
dimple sacrifices. Hence as all eimplg sacrifices are 
based upon the new* or the full moon sacrifice — the 
simple model-sacrifice — so all complex sacrifices or Sansth&s 
^are based upon the Agnisfoma-sacrifice — the complex 
model-sacrifice* The Bouddhacharya and the Vaidikacharya 
vehemently carried on a controvert about the sacrificial 
customs of the ancient* Aryas— sacrificial customs connected 
with the Agnitfoma sacrifice. We, therefore, find it neces- 
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sary in this summary to investigate the social circumstances 
ancL conditions in which the Agnisfoma sacrifice originated 
or rather which necessitated the institution of the Agni- 
stfoma sacrifice. We will attempt to explain the different parts 
of the Agnistoma sacrifice from such an historical standpoint. 
There is sufficient evidence to state that the heme of the 
ancient Vedic Ary as— 'their native land — was situated in the 
north-east of Ariana ; si-nd that their antagonists — the ancient 
Mazdayasnians, rational sacrifices, the worshippers of Ahura- 
mazda < ( Asura-medhist/ia ), the ancestors of the modern 
Parsis — lived in the south-we&t and in the south of Ariana ; 
because in the jRig-Ved?, Yajur-Veda, and the Atharva- 
Veda Sanhitas the south-west (Nairita and Nirriti) and 
the south are always condemned as inauspicious ; while it is 
state'd in the Ztnd&-vesta that the habitations of the Mazdfi- 
yasnians extended to the sea in the south, and that the 
Aryas in the north-east carried on perpetual war-fare with 
those in the south and in the south-west. Such 'war-fare 
between the V^dic and the Mazd&yasnian A^yas is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Zend&-vest&, a fact which gives colour 
to the national songs and folklore of the Yedic Aryafc. The 
Mazdayasnian Aryas stigmatized the ancient Yedio Aryas as 
Daevas or bright powers or aggressive warriors. The Vedic 
Aryas, on the conti ary, stigmatized the Mazdayasnian 
Aryas as Asuras or as clinging to existence — careful 
of personal life^ After the Vedic Aryas « had invaded 
India, established themselves on the banks of the 
Jamna and the Ganges, conquered the non-Aryas, and lived 
in luxurious ease, and after they had ceased to have any 
connection with the Mazdayasnian Aryas, they often burst 
into fits of indignation against them, recalled their past 
quarrel^ and complacently narrated the stories of the fights 
between the Devas and the Asuras. Such stories abound in 
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the Aitareya Brfihraana. The Vedic Aryas gradually became 

exclusively sacrificial in their customs; while the Mazd&yas- 

nian Aryas often performed sacrifices. The Vedic Aryas 

still lived a pastoral life ; the Mazd&yasnian Aryas had settled^, 

as agriculturists. The Vedic Aryas were adventurous, and 

often penetrated the mountain-fastnesses of their native 

land, fcyrmed themselves into gangs .under distinguished 

leaders, and often over-ran ffhe adjoining tracts of land ; they 

did not particularly seek to build villages, and to possess 

permanent agricultural enclosures. They possessed* cattle, 

specially cows, preferred dairy-busineBS to agriculture ancf 

peaceful arts. They wandered ^bout in the mountains, 

* • 
procured the Soma-plant, extracted its juice and quaffed it 

• . 

merrily in their social gatherings. The Mftzd&yasnian Aryas, 
on the contrary, residing fn the south and # the south-west, 
followed agricultural pursuits, and cultivated peaceful arts ; 
they had fixed abodes ; they boasted of their landed property, 
to the acquisition of which they $)aid particular attention; they 
possessed orchards ; they endeavoured to use as little goma 
as possible ^ in their sacrifices ; their social polity was so 
moulded as to fuse the differen If tribes into one Mazdayasnian 
community, following the same customs and obeying the 
same ruler. Owing partly to their individual habits and 
inclinations, partly to their tribal arrangements, and partly 
to their enmity with the Mazd&yasnian Aryas, differing 
fibm them* in .social, religious, and political aspirations — 
clans of Vedic Aryas, one after another, emigrated from 
Ariana and entered India. The Aryas, who emigrated, were 
pot a small number. Vishvamitra at one time sought a 
home in India* with all his followers and with all his clan. 
In fifty years or more, the clan of the Kanv^s followed 
him* 'The clan led by Goutama either preceded Ar followed 
J£anva. The followers and the.claq of' Vahnadeva took! 
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perhaps a different route for entering India. The clan of 

the rBh&jadv&jas could not stay r at home. The dan of the 

Atreyas caught the general contagion of emigration* Thus 

\the different clans of the Aryas entered India by different 

routes under different leaders and at different times, drove 

the non*Aryas before them, dispossessed them ^of their 

towns and lands, and settled upon their new acquisitions in 

peace and comfort. It must have taken at least fifty years 

in the remote ancient times for the news — that a land “over- 

« 

flowing* with milk and honey” had been, discovered beyond 
the Indus— to spread among the different Aryan tribes in 
ancient Ariana; and at le$st for a thousand years the Vedic 
Aryas must have continued to emigrate into the Panjab. 
Though some stayed behind for a time and resisted the 
temptation of leaving their native land, saying — u let all 
these Vasi^Aas go into a foreign country, let them live in 
what comfort they can in their new abodes on the banks of 
the Shatadru (Sutlege), let them toil and drudge their way 
through .the pacses and the defiles of K&mpila and Gandh&ri 
(Kabul and Kandhahar), we are content with' what little bread 
we can afford, and why should we leave our native land V 
Yet these in time found it necessary to give in, and catch- 
ing the contagion of emigration, departed. The Angirasas, 
for instance, appear to have thus held out for some time, 
but they quietly followed the route taken by the VasistfAas 
before them. In process of time, the Angirasas themselves 
thus left their native country, and departed iD quest of a 
new land. Up to the times of Panini the distinction 
between the native land (Abhijana) and a colony (Nivasa) wps 
remembered and maintained. See the Sfttras (4. 3, 89-90.) 
of Pknini. As the modem English boast of being born and 
brought up in their own native country or of being* pure 
Englishmen m distinguished from Anglo-Indians, so the 
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ancient Aryas boasted of* being born and brought up in 
their own native land or of being nobly born ( Abliij&ta). 

The Agnifloma sacrifice, in our opinion, is an historical 
symbol of the grand festivities in whioh the AryaB indulged, 4 
when they could not but part with their friends and relations, 
when they 0 could not but shed tears at leaving behind them 
their homes, and when their minds coukl not but be agitated 
by those feelings which evefy traveller experiences on the 
eve of his departure for an unknown distant land. The 
Agnisloma-sacrifice originated in these circumstance— cir- 
cumstances, a reference to which rationally explains all its* 

constituent parts. We will dcsci^be the different parts of 

• • 

the Agntefoma-sacrifice and offer an explanation. First, the. 
altar for the Agimfoma sacrifice is called ^he latter (Utt&ra) 
Vedi. Special premises (Deva-yajana-deshrf) are laid out: 
a bower is erected : the different priests take their seats, and 
keep their fires in the places assigned to them. In a part of 
the bowc’’ the stock of an Indian fig-tree is fixed into the 
ground. Out of .the bower stand two carts . on wjiich # the 
twigs of Soma plants and other offerings are placed when 
they are taken from the Prachifta-vansha — the first Vedi, the 
representative of the domestic ancestral hearth — to the latter 
(Uttara) Vedi, tho new or the future hearth. To the north 
of these carts is the place where the Soma is kept. The seat 
and the hearth of the Adhvaryu is in the south-east of the 
beftver. The seat and the hearth of the .Agnidhra-priest 
is in the north-east ; andblie Uttara Vedi is situated beyond 
the place of the Soma and of the carts on which the sacri- 
fipial provisions, symbolizing the traveller’s provisions, are 
kept. Iri tho west of the bower is tho symbol of the ancestral 
Vedi or the Prachina-vansha which is*erpcted in the style of 
the usudl Vedi necessary for the new or the full moou 

sacrifice. And beyond the Uttara Vedi # statute the Yupa, the 
or 
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symbol of the banner of advance, 4he top of which (Chas&la) 
is conspicuous from a distance. Suffice it to remark that 
when the ancient Aryas travelled from one place to another 
V in their country, or into foreign lands in quest of new 
settlements, they carried their sacred fire along with them, 
and when they fixed their abode, they sought accommodation 
for their sacred fire as well as for themselves and built a 
sacred hearth, making, in the 0 east, the west, and the 
south, the three altare characterized as follows; — the one in 
which fin offering is to be made (Ahavantya), the altar of 
ihe house-holder or the family-hearth (G&rhapatya), and the 
altar of the southern fire -into which something is thrown 
to the demons (Daksi/iagni). The ancient Aryas preferred 
•the house or the place in which all these conveniences of the 
sacred fire could be secured. All these statements are more 
or less based upon Vedic texts. See, for instance, (L’189, 1.) 
of the ifrgvoda-Sanhita. The following is its translation. 
“Oh Agni, take us by a goad route for the acquisition of 
wealth (because) oh god, thou knowest all the marks (of 
the way). „ Remove our sufferings (on the wdy). Let there be 
no misfortune (P&pa) of losifig our way ; often do w\5 bow to 
thee and pray to thee.” A number of such toxts can be 
quoted in support of our statements. See in the sequel the 
texts about the Prayaniya-istfi or the departure-sacrifice. Tie 
who had settled in a new country, and established his fire 
in his new abode, was, we believe, called a -Diksita or one 
initiated. Before the Agnisfcoma-sacrifice was performed, the 
Diksita had to invite a number of priests. Their names 
are : — BrahmA, Hot A, Maftravaruna, Adhvaryu, Prastot&,Upa* 
g&tarah or those who kept time and sang with the principal 
-singer, Pratiharta, Rratiprasthata, Nes/'a, fot&, Achchh^aka, 
jAgnidhra, Atreya, Sacteya, Vrataprada, Qrayastut, • Un- 
neta, Shamita, and §vibra)imanya.' All these and the house- 
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holder and his wife gathered together and celebrated the 
Agnistoma-sacrifice^ Why Agnistoma-sacrifice was performed 
in a particular way, is a question that requires to 
be examined. A well-known Vedic text states : — u Ha/ 
who desires heaven ought to perform a Jyotistoma- 
sacrifice”* But in the opinion of the Mim&nsakas what 
is heafen? Heaven — S varga — is \nerely a particular 

kind of happiness. Perhaps the worS Svarga was originally 
Suvarga as ^till pronounced by the Taittiriyins, the word 
Suvarga signifying sfgood settlement. If the system*of cele- 
brating a Jyotisfoma-sacyrifice 0 be considered, it suggests 
emigration. # After the priests were elected, after, those 
that were to assist in the sacrifice were named, after t\ie sacri- 
ficial ground was prepared, after sacrificial utensils and^other 
appliances were systematically arranged, tlie # sacrificer per- 
formed what is called Apsudiksd . What is Apsudikwi ? 
The house-holder .and his wife first bathe in water, then the 
house-holder is ska vec[, and the nails of his wife are pared. 
This is supposed to be her partial shaving. • Theik both are 
anointed with butter. All these acts are collectively called 
Aptaudiksa. This is the second fftage of an Agni^oma-sacrifice, 
a stagg which suggests that the house-holder has broken liis 
connection with the old world or with his native land. The 
third stage is the Diksaidyesri. A puroefasha or a sacrificial 
cake is to be prepared, and offerings are to be made in the 
name of Fire Viswu. What is the object of the Difcsa- 
niyesri ? ' He who le^vevs his native country, and departs in 
quest of a new land, is, as it wore, re-born ; and of such a 
fiew birth a description is given in tlje Aitareya-BrShmana. 
In performing * the Diksaniyestf, all processes of birth are 
enafttgd, and the house-holder has to *gcr through them. Fof 
instance, he is wrapped up in a doth, and is thus suppose^ 
to be in the womb. This is the form* of the Dik$a?dyesfi. 
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To proceed, the Biksita or an ArvA about to leave his Dative 
land; had to cover his body with f he skin of a black antelope, 
to arm himself with the horn of a black antelope, to bear 
^on his body anew cloth, and the loins of his wife had 
to be girded up with a rope of rush-like grass. Such a house- 
holder now becomes a complete Dikrita. He is told not to 
Bpeak untruth, not to talk much, and to observe austerities. 
Thus dressed, thus armed, and thus advised, an ancient Arya 
was prepared for departure. This is the third stage of a 
Jyotirfoma-sacrifice. The fourth stage ' simply consisted in 
procuring the means of performing the Agni^oma-sacrifice— 
a religious feast which evefy Arya on the eve of his departure 
Mad to give. Whal were these haeans ? He had to procure 
some gold, some silver, pieces of cloth, cows, a horse, a goat, 
and a ram. This was called the acquisition of materials or 
means. The Prayawiyesfi or the Prilyanlya simple sacrifice 
„ is essentially symbolical of departure. In connection with 
it offerings of clarified butter and of toiled rice are J thr&wn 
into the fire. 'What is the principal god of this simple 
sacrifice? c The answer to this question establishes the 
explanation of the Jyotisfoma-sacrifice we give. The go J i& 
none other than peace-on-the-ivay, a happy -journey,' adieu • 
(Pathya-svasti). Thus the journey is begun. Let it be 
marked that Pathjd-svasli is peace-o;i-the*way, quiet-on-the 
way ; that this is the god of the Praya?iiy^sri ; and that, 
therefore, this p l art of the Jyisfoira-sacrifiee pre-eminently 4 
symbolizes departure. The Mantras chaunted in connection 
with this simple sacrifice support our explanation. See the 
verses (X. 03, 15-16.) cf the iiig-Veda-Sanhitl The transla- 
tion of these Mantras is: — “Keep us safe in our journey through 
^Waterlesi wilds. Keep us safe in oqr voyage and K jolly 
battles. Keep us safe in fSae place where our children grow 
1 (in our colonies). ^Oii'Maratas, keep us safe when acquiring' 
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wealth.’' “While going* into distant countries,’ keep us in 
peace abounding in wealthy That safety which tajjes us to a 
happy country, let that very safety protect our abodes in the 
wilderness, and let that safety be ours which procures us ff 
place to live in, and which is protected by gods.** Such are ‘ 
the Mantras chaunted by the priests even at the present day. 
This is the fifth stage of the Jyotisfoma-sacrifice. Next 
comes what is called walking (PadacharyH). A cow walks first, 
and the house-holder follows her, add at the seventh step 
she goes, a line is # drawn with a wooden sword arfd a little 
clarified butter is poured # upofl the line. The Mantra which 
the sacrificer chaunts on this accasion deserves particular 
attention. Its translation is : — “ The demon (Raksas) *is 
enclosed within a line or is furrowed around. (Our) foes are 

furrowed around. Thus I cut the throat of the demon. He 

• • 

who is our enemy, his enemy we are. This his throat I cut 
off.” This Maiitra thus indignantly pronounced concludes 
what L caPed walking or Padacharya. This is the sixth stage 
of a Jyotisfonift-sacrifice. To proceed, thfr Sora»-plaut is to 
be purchased. . It i9 necessary to explain why the Aryas 
under’the circumstances bought Soma particularly, and why 
they* particularly treated it with fondness or affection. 
In the country into which they emigrated, Soma could 
not bo easily bad. # It was with great difficulty procured 

by a people called Gandh&ri (natives of the district of 

* * • 

ancient Kand&h6ra). # There were different kinds of 
Soma, feut that which grew upon a mountain called Mhjavat 
was the best. The Soma-plant of the Mhjavat moun- 
* tain grew in importance in proportion as it could not 
be easily procured. Hence at the time of leaving their 
nsffoie land, and departing into a* ltfnd where 'the Sonft 
>oovild nqt be had, they procured a gr ea£ deal of Soma aifil 
< enjoyed a feast with their friends and relatives, and thus 
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in one sense took final leave of tlieir beloved Soma itself. 
This , was f natural. If we describe this Soma-feast, it will 
be seen whether the explanation we offer of a JyotisJoma- 
, sacrifice is sufficiently rational or not. After the purchase 
of Soma, it was treated with hospitality. This is the Atithyft- 
simple sacrifice. After the house-holder obtained the Soma, 
he places it in his lapt Madhuparka was offered to Soma 
respectfully seated as if ‘‘it were some rich guest. Mounted 
on a cart, the Soma-crtoper was brought to the ^ouse-holder, 
and whefi taken down, it was placed on a wooden stand. 
In the course of this simple sacrifice, Atithyeati, the Mantra 
(I. 91, 19.) of the jRig-Veda-Sanliit& was chaunted as the 
Soma was carried forward. The following is its translation. 
“ Thy houses which rejoice in making offerings are all able 
to perform sacrifices unto thee. Enough. Thou, increaser 
of the family, thou, great warrior, (who takes us over into 
foreign countries) ; Oh Protector of children and grand- 
children, Oh Soma, come ncrw (with us) to our new houses.” 
In thisJUantra the terms Dhamd and Diurya are used in the 
sense of a house ; but the term Dhamd signifies one’s own 
house in his native place ; anti the term Darya — literally 
signifying that which is inaccessible — is a house not yet 
possessed ; but which i^ to be possessed ; while the 
term yoni meant a new settlement. Such an 

I* 

adjustment of the senses of the terms, signifying a house 
and used in the c i2ig- Veda-Sanhit&, appears rto us to be , 
necessary and rational. The Atith^-sacrifice or the 
sacrifice for showing hospitality to the Soma-plant is thus 
concluded. This is the seventh-stage. The eighth stage 
consists in the performance of the Prachara. What is the 
^T&nflnaptra-porach&ra % It symbolizes a compact of ^4be 
yvhole clan of the blood-relations — literally of the grand- 
children through the body. ' It consists in all the officiating 
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priests, taking an oath to«support one another in the perfor- 
mance of the Jyotwtoma-sacrifice, and to abide by one* 
another— the officiating priests who were perhaps the priests 
and representatives of different families constituting a clay 
All these priests came together, swore by milk, and solemnly 
stated th^it they would never forsake one another. This is 
the eighth stage of a Jyotisfoma-sacrifice. This was followed 
fiy what is called the ItuJTipyfvyana vionsisting in sprinkling 
water upon the Soina twigs secured. • The object of this was 
to keep the Soma-tovigs wet and fresh. This is ilie ninth 
stage of a Jyotisfoma-^acrifioe. This was followed by what 
is called Ninhava , consisting in # all the priests folding up 
their hands and making a bow to the earth and heavens. 
The oath — Tdnilnaptra — the sprinkling of water — (Apyd- 
yana ) and the bow to tHb earth and heavens ( Ninliava ) — 
all thesie follow one anther in order and indicate that state 
of mind which cannot but be produced at the time of the 
emigration of a clan. The oath not to forsake one anothef 
in their journ^yings, the wotting of the # Soma-twi^s that 
they might last 4 long, and the bow to the universal earth 
and sky with a prayer unto them to receive the emigrating 
clan ^Ninhava) literally meaning perfect concealment) — all 
these doubtless point to emigration ; because Tanunaptra, 


ApyAyana and Ninhava follow in order, and admit of but 
one interpretation — they are symbols of those feelings which 
Emigration in view excites. This is the Jenth stage. The 
next stage is the Pravargya-sacrifico. This is the eleventh 
stage. It is performed twice, once in the morning and once 
in the evening. Between and lifter the Pravargyas, the 


Upasad-sacrfices are performed. This is the twelfth stage* 
pegs are driven into the ground to which a!cow,a^ 
sheep' and $ier kids, about to be • turned out to graze, are^ 
tied. Two altars are raised upon wjiich -fires arc kindled, 
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a vessel consisting *of three bowls bo constructed as if piled 
upon, one another, is called the Mah&vira. It is made of 
earth, in it milk of a cow and of sheep are mixed up and 
^eatecL It does not matter much if the mixture be heated 
and burnt off, for under these circumstances clarified butter 
is substituted for it and offered ; but if it be not totally 
burnt off in the vessel? what remains is offered to a god. 
What is the object of performing %uoh a ceremony as the 
Pravargya ? Etymologically, the term Pravargya, being de- 
rived from the verbal root Vrij to abandon, means that 
which is to be abandoned. The Pravargya- sacrifice, there- 
fore, symbolizes the abandonment of one’s own native 
country^ The Upa^sad-sacrifices mentioned symbolize secur- 
ing a tendporary residence- Such is the object, we believe, 
of performing these two sacrifices* The following is the 
purport of the Mantras chaunted on these occasions Oh' 
Agni, do not kill me ; oh earth, protect me ; oh air, protect me ; 
oh Sun, do not kill me.” Such prayers are not offered v^iimsi- 
cally or for nothing. Hard circumstances alone can justify 
their being offered up. What other circumstances are harder 
and more trying than thoBe in wt ich a human being — attached 
to his home and clinging to it with all his heart and with those 
sympathies which are generated by second nature-— habits 
of man — is compelled to forsake his beloved home and 
native country for emigration into a foreign land ? The Man- 
tra used in praise of the Prava rg^/a-sacjji fice occurs 
in the JRig-Veda-Sanhitfi- (II. 164, 31.}, Its translation is ; — 
€i A cow-herd not staying in one place for a moment near 
and remote, wandering t*y (various) paths, shining by 
(all the beauties) aboiit and with him, (stych a one) 
Wanders frequently in this world, him have I seen.” Thcjre 
is another Mqntra. It qccurs in the 22ig-Veda~Sfenhjt& 
(VI. 58, 1.). Its translation is : — “ Thy form by day is one 
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thy ferm by night is another. Such (are) thy vaHoug forma. * 

Thou art like the heavens ; these are different kinjjls of ' 
• • • 
knowledge about thee. Naturally thou protected u a Oh 

8ati> grant us a gift — (likely) to benefit us in this place.”/ 
In the first Mantra the Sun is described as a wanderer from 
place to place; and in the last Mantra the Sun is described as 
assuming different forms. The Mantras express the feel- 
ings which a poet naturally poured * out in his journeyings. 
The next is jhe thirteenth stage. It is named Vedi-karawa. 
All the acts up to this stage are performed in the Ancestral 
hearth called the Pr&chma-vaiftha or the first hearth. Whal 

is the Pr&china-vanaha ? It is .that hearth in which the 

• * 

domestic fire is kept perpetually burning — that hearth 

at which the whole family daily worshipped its fire — that 

domestic hearth which consists of three fife-places — that of 
0 • 
the house-holder (G&rhapatya), that in which a sacrifice is to 

be offered (Ahavfmtya), and that in which offerings are to 
be macta to demons (JDaksia&gni). Such an ancestral hearth 
is symbolized by the Pr&china-vansho. Such ai\ ancestral 
hearth is to be now abandoned. The Uttara-Vedi symbolizes 
a Sojotfrn in a forest. The Ultara-vedi is constructed to the 
east the ancestral hearth. As the Uttara-Vedi is built to 
the east'of the ancestral hearth or Prftchina-vansha, the term 
Pr&china cannot signify the east. Hence the term Pr& 
china must mean ancient or ancestral. In short, they fixed 
& post to the east of the Uttara-Vedi, and ypon it was placed 
an ornamental top. , Tliis post was tho centre of an animal- 
sacrifice* The animal to be sacrificed was brought to this 
•post, and tied to it ; at this post Some ceremonies were per- 
formed upon the animal, then it was killed, then its flesh- 
wa#>taken out, it was cooked, and the parts of the animal to* 
be t>frcred into Agni were consecrated , then they were offered 

into Agni, and the rest were laid jtsid; as food for the priests/ 

08 
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while officiating at the sacrifice. * Two other animals were 
also killed, and treated in the same manner. The one being 
the animal connected with the squeezing of the Soma— 
'iSavan /iya-pashu and the other, the animal called Anvr 
bandhya , to be bound and slaughtered after the other two. 
All 1 ' these three animals are to be killed at different times 
during the sacrifide; a r part of the flesh is to be offered into 
Agni, and a part, to be laid aside as food. A place called 
Vparava is specially prepared for extracting the Soma- juice. 
Jars of °the Soma-juice are taken, and* a portion of the 
Soma-juice from each jar is to be "sacrificed, then water 
is sprinkled upon the Soma-plant, and a largje quantity, 
of the Soma-juice is extracted ; a number of different 
jars are taken, and filled with the Soma-juice, then 
it is offered ¥nto the sacred fire. In offering this 
Soma-juice, particular attention is paid to a system 1 ; to an 
order and to a sequence which need not be described here. 
^To be brief, at this stage of the sacrifice, dual-gods are to be 
invoked, and unto them the Soma-juice is to be offered. 
All these rites are characterized as the processes of the 
Soma-jar — (Graha- prachftra) . During these processes, *S&ma- 
vedins sing, the Hotft vehemently chaunts Mantras : portions 
of the Soma-juice are offered into the sacred fire : in the 
mean time, those that are engaged in the sacrifice, drink Soma 
at intervals. There is a system according to which different 
priests drink thp Soma-juice from the same cup. This is 
called Samfckbya. This is the way of the Ary as showing 
mutual love and sympathy. These are the thirteenth and 
fourteenth stages of the JyCtisloma-sacrifice. When all these 
different ceremonies are completed, the ancestors of the sa- 
crificer are remembered, and balls of boiled rice are offered 
to them. This is the fifteenth stage. Next, what is calfed the 
letter end of the Jyotisioma-sacrifice is performed. It is 
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called the tail of a sacrifice. This is the sixteenth stage. * 
In this connection) the Udayaniya-Uti is performed. .The * 
Udayaniya-isti. is a'aacrifice of rising up or of progress. The 
god invoked in this sacrifice is safety an the tc ay (Pathyd»j 
svasti), and the heavens. This sacrifice is performed in the 
same wax as the Pr&yaniya-sacrifice or the sacrifice .of de- 
parture* already mentioned, according tor which only the 
dwelling house was abandoned, and Vdl those, who intended 
to emigrate,' are turned out into a plain. Yet till the cere- 
mony of eating flesh and drinking the Soma-juice lasted, the 
real emigrants did ndt actually separate themselves frofti 

their friends and acquaintance 8,-y-those who had grown up 
• * 
with them. Those who had entered into a compact and were 

prepared to emigrate, advanced and left their friends be- 
hind them. Thus the andient Aryas, bands %fter bands # of the 
same clans, guided by their leaders, left their native land and 
emigrated — a dreadful occasion which could not but stir up 
the deepest feelings of the hjiman heart But the ancient? 
Aryas were destined to see it So some # departed to the 
Bast in quest of a new land, some to the West * while some 
descended into the Panjab. • We have made this statement 
because it is mentioned in the Aitareya-Br&hmana in con- 
nection* with the Prayaaiya-i*£i that the rivers flow to the 
West The interpretation as given in the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana (1. 13.) of the Mantra of the 22ig-Veda-Sanhit& 
{VIII. 42; 3^ deserves to be seen. Its translation is : — u Oh 
god Varurta, impart to thy disciples knowledge and teach 
sagacity and art to oross those boisterous waters in happiness, 

• let us get into ships and let u^ cross over in happiness." 
In the fourteenth Kharida the care, which the Aryas 
topk in not allowing their sons* and grandsons* to be 
sctfttdted, is described. In the nineteenth Khanda the* 
term r&strii which signifies ft small settlement or tkft 
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female possessor • is interpreted > into speech, And it is 
stated in connection with the J y otisfoma-sacrifice that a 
r&etiri is to be put into the Pravargya. This cannot but 
Vpmean that by means of Pravargya or departure from the 
native land, rkstri or a small settlement or authority over it 
is to be secured. At the time of performing the ceremony 
of Agni-prauayarih, which consists in removing the* sacred 
fire from the ancestral hearth trf^he new sacrificial ground 
or the Uttara-Vedi, the sacred fire is placed at the gate of 
the boWer of the new sacrificial ground or the Uttara-vedi, 
and the emigrants cast a glance of affection at the ancestral 
hearth perhaps for the last jiiine ; as yet the arduous journey 
ip not begun. Even now our countrymen, before they 
begin a journey, peremoniously cast a glance at the door- 
way of their otvn house, a custom which indicates that 
state of the mind which deserves the special attehtion of 
the reader. To leave one’s own house produces much 
'grief. The threshold of a dcor-way is charactered as a 
pass <jr defile by, those who go on a distant journey. The 
ancient Ary^s took the sacred fire with them wherever they 
travelled : they also took with Ihem twigs of the Soma plant, 
hence the Soma plant and the sacred fire are described as 
knowing paths in the iftg-Veda-Sanhit&, about Which see 
(III. 62, 63.). Its translation is: — Soma knows the way : he 
goes and arrives at a settlement of the righteous, the seat pre- 
pared for'gods.” S$e also the iJig-Veda-Sanhitfi, (-IX. 46, 5.). Ifii 
translation is “ Oh Soma, thou obtain^r of wealth by con- 
quest, thou who takest (people) to much wealth. Oh thou 
Soma, who showest us the ay, flow.” Sco also (VIII. 103, 1.) • 
of the i?ig-Veda-Sanhit& Its translation is : — ‘'That Agni who 
Icnows the way thoroughly (gatu-vittama), and in whom- the 
Afyas placed all their rites-*(that is, suspended all their rites 
While journeying) : that Agni is seen : unto that Agni who in- 
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creases the Ary as? that is, prospers them,, and Who is well* 

produced, that is, the sacred Agni, let our praises,^” 

Such Mantras alone, when properly interpreted, show what 

the origin of the Jyotiatoma sacrifice is, and what the circum-/ 

stances of that origin were. The new and full moon 

sacrifices|ind the Agnistfoma-sacrifice are the models of all the 

sacrifices whether simple or complex* It* has already been 

slated that these model sacrifices are distinguished from their 

modifications. Thus the reader will be able to perceive why 

we have so carefully discussed the origin and the nature of 

the Jyotistfoma-sacrificC. We # have stated that national iif* 

stitutions originate in the circumstances, which affect 
• • 
national interests and move national feelings — distressing 

• • 

circumstances which make a special impression and 

call out the commemorative instinct of ftian. Thousands 

of years ago, the Vedic Aryas, when in their native- 

land, were placed in suoH circumstances. They were 

compelled to emigrate, and this fact produced the* 

institution of # the Agniafoma-sacrifice. . Every national 

institution passes through different states of development- 

In* the first state — in the® circumstances of its origin 

—the institution is pure, and instinct with the 

feelings which originate it; then it is undefiled. Such 

was the condition of the Agnistoma-sacrifice when the 

Aryas entered the Panjab. It was then mobile and 

Unfixed. Every thing about it was indoQnite. But when 

all its parts were perforihed, and the commemorative sacrifice 

was satisfactorily accomplished, every Aryan house-holder 

# felt elated and satisfied. Such Vas the condition of the 

Aryas at least about 6,000 of years ago. They had much 

energy, ambition and power. Henco their bards composed 

now fynms, and each* bard praised his god in his own words 

as he liked. This is the first form of a national institution* 

• • 
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The second form is that which is fijed by discussion among 
scholars who cannot realize the circumstances of the origin 
of an institution, but whose intellects seek to define it. 
JThe Aitareya and Tittiriya Brahmanas abound with such 
discussions. It is under these circumstances .that the 
rules for regulating a national institution are laid down, 
that its form is fixed, .that the number of men vfho are 
to assist in its performance *is also fixed, and theft 

duties, defined. Its,, procedure is carefully regulated 

< 

so thaU no deviation from it may b$ permitted. The 
l&ast deviation necessitates a penance. Not a straw can be 
moved or placed in connection with such an institution, 
but with care and anxiety for attending to the very letter 
of the rules about it. When a nation begins to perform 
its rights and maintain its institutions without perceiving 
their spirit and merely in a ritualistic way, it will be seen 
that the nation under these circumstances has lost independ- 
ence of mind, its spirit and its power. This is the distinction 

between the first and second forms of a 'national institution. 
" * • 

Because the form is now and then slightly altered, though 
after much obstinate discussion, (such discussions, being 
given at length in the Aitarey a-Brah maua) , the national 
institution has not completely stagnated. There is again 
the third form of such national institutions as the Agnirfoma 
sacrifice. When their spirit and their significance are com- 
pletely forgotten, f no discussion whatever aboift the origir, 
the appliances, the performances, abd fruitfulness of such 
institutions is tolerated. The whole nation does not under- 
stand why such institutions are maintained, and when its 
leaders ar*«|*rcbingly asked about the reasonableness of 
the rites- they peffown, they simply state “Suph Are our na- 
tional customs. rW a? do what our ancestors have don& before 
us. The nation under ib$Se circumstances begins to feel that 
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there is something mysterious about the rites it* performs — 
something that has the power of a spell in proportion 
as clouds of ignorance settle upon it and enclose 
it. They believe that some extraordinary fruit is pro? 
duced when they follow their national customs blindly 
but anxiously and carefully. They apprehend some ex- 
traordinary calamity if they should deviate least from estab- 
lished customs. The third form of* national institutions is 
developed wjien society begins to believe that it is really 
decrepit, that it is unable to turn even a pebble, thalt it does 
not possess the power* of understanding the dicta and the 
dogmas of their ancestors, that* it is a sin to discuss them, 
that it should not alter any national institution but hangl 
it down to its children as it has been handed down to it, 
that it does not matter" much if its rite^ and institutions 
conflict with the scriptures it recognizes, and the religious 
principles it upholds, and that he who dissents from the 
whole t nation rationally is .an infidel to be condemned/ 
In times like tjiese a class of rational dissenters pecejsarily 
springs up, a 'class which investigates the basis ©f its 
beliefs,* and not daunted by the powers of blind tradition, 
boldlj attacks those whose beliefs and practices appear te 
them irrational Such rational dissenters were the Bonddha- 
ch&ryas who carried on an intricate, elaborate, and a search- 
ing controversy with Vaidik&ch&ryas, those champions of 
blind tradition, who could not allow ^heir opponent to 
justify their doctrines, End establish them among the com- 
mon people, and thus influence society, but who came 
^forward to defend their own •doctrines and principles 
that their hold upon the common people might hot 'be 
shaken. ' When the Bouddb&ch&ryas . and the YaidiM- 
ch&vyaft were opposed to one another fc the way - the 
system of the P&rva-Mim&nfiA-odutroversy discloses, *Bud- 
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dhism was not a powerful system, nay, it was hardly a 
system known to, and recognized by, the people* A few 
learned scholars in the Aryan schools of these times showed 
\an intellectual uneasiness and boldly dissented from those 
around them. Discussion was the result* Such discussions 
were carried on at least for two or three hundred years within 
the halls of Aryafi-schools of the Ach&rya-period before the 
position of the BouddhAcharya cduld be definitely stated to 
the common people in their common language, and before 
the sympathies of the common people ©could be enlisted. 
At last the crisis came ; society wa 6 divided into two sec- 
tions opposed to one another. Then Goutama Bnddha was 
born. While the religious institutions of the Aryas passed 
through the three distinctive stages and developed the three 
distinctive form^which we have already indicated, the Aryan 
society passed 1 through corresponding changes in theit 
political condition, in their social economy, in their domestic 
^arrangements, and in their intellectual and moral qtamina. 
Suffice it to observe that the description of all these changes 
would coyer a large field of the history of the ancient Aryas. 
We will point out, as occasion arises, how such sacri- 
ficial institutions as the Agnbtfoma were enlarged and 
adapted to the condition of the Aryas during the different 
periods of their history. It is sufficient to state that the Agiri- 
sto ma, as we have described it here, is the sacrifice when it was 
in its first stage axd first form, and that it i? simply absurd to 
believe that such an elaborate institution, as the Agnisfoma, 
came into existence without adequate social and economical 
causes; we have, therefore? discussed at length the question 
of the causes of the Agni^oma-sacrifice. 'We have laid 
before the reader such * informations as we have been able 
to collect, and explained to him the points of contrfet v and 
resemblance between* the bearings of the Agnwfoma-sacrifice 
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and the economic conditftm of the ancient Aryas. We have 
made bold to draw the conclusion that the Agnia^ma-'eacri- 
fice symbolizes the feast of flesh and Soma given by the 
emigrants to their fellow-country-men, and that it repre/ 
sents the feelings which cannot but stir the inmost recesses 
of the mind, when Aryan clans departed from their native 
land never to return, and separated from’ other clans, never 
to re-join them. We have placed dur theory with its ex- 
planation before the reader that it may1)e examined. 
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DESCRIBING THE NEW AND FULL MOON SACRIFICES 
REFERRED TO IN THE 17th PAGE OF THE WORK. 

A 

< 

SUMMARY. 

The objects discussed in this chapter and the important 
considerations urged on the attention of the reader deserve 
an examination. There were two schools of thought at the 
tjme of Jaimini : — the one consisted of the followers of the 
Yedic polity and the other, of the Buddhistic. The latter op- 
posed the former and endeavoured to controvert their 
doctrines and to subvert their polity, advancing a variety of 
arguments. The question — what is the Vcdic polity — 
requires to be answered before the arguments of tbs Bud- 
dhists can be examined. Three classes or orders of people, 
— the Brahmana, the Ksatriya and the 1 Y ai*sliya, are 
well-known in the Vedic literature. But these ‘ordbrs 
then could dine together as well as intermarry. The^r do- 
mestic and social institutions were the same. The Bouddha- 
charyas attack the domestic institutions among which tile 
Agnihotra or the worship of the domestic lire occupied the 
pre-eminent placet Among the social institutions the Soma- 
sacrifice and the Sattras or the sacrificial sessions are to be 
reckoned. Wbat is the Agnihotra or the worship of the do- 
mestic fire ? and why should the Vaidik&ch&ryas obstinately 
defend it ? and why should the Buddhists as obstinately 
seek to controvert it ^ We shall briefly answer the questions 
that the drift of the discussion in this chapter may be 
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easily understood. The Aryan community consisted of the 
JBr&hmanas, Ksatri^as, and^ Vaishyas, who were equally en- 
titled to the worship of fire, whether at home or in their 
social gatherings. As soon as an Arya was married, he had/ 
to establish a sacred fire in his house. At first there was 
only one* hearth. Gradually two more hearths were added 
to it. According to the system of • K&ty&yana, the three 
hearths were developed info five. AtMirst there was only one 
officiating jyriest. Gradually as three sacred hearths were 
required, four priests were appointed. As times Changed, 
instead of four, sixteen, n*y more than sixteen priests 
officiated at a sacrifice. This ^ the history of the sacri- 
fices of the ancient Aryas in India — a history which deserves 
to be particularly investigated and on which we shall enter 
as occasion arises. Mafty sacrifices are Still well-known. 
Sven how such sacrifices as the Vajapeya *and Soutr&mani 
are performed in towns like . Poona. But the fundamental 
sacrifice is Agnihotra — a sacrifice which is equally accept- 
able to the /2isjs, to the Brahmav&dinas, ai ^1 to the Acharyas. 
After the # ceremonious establishment of the # sacred fire, 
orory Arya considered it to* be an inmate of his house- 
hold^ He asked his gods to come to his hearth through 
the sacred fire and believed that whatever offerings, he 
made into the sacred fire, were received by his gods. He 
took his seat near the hearth and sang the glories of 
his sacred* fise and spoke of his subtle form, of his aqueous 
form, of his presence* in plants, or in the bodies of men, 
and of its universality. The Aryas called Agni by a particular 
name according to the particular eonception at the time when 

he was described. Particular care was taken to see that it 

« 9 » 

was never extinguished. In case of ^ts being accidentally 
put out, the whole household felt a sorl of confusion, for it 
was essential to offer into the ‘sacred fere bits of wood of 
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particular dimensions every morning and evening. At this 
time, the master of the house and his wife and children 
chaunted certain well-known hymns. Then prayers were 
Vmade. Such a worship of fire was performed in the house 
of every Arya, whether he was a Br&hnuma, a Ksatriya or 
a Vaishya. There was considerable rejoicing in the family 
every morning and evening when the sacred bits cf wood 
were offered into the' fire. Sufeh a simple worship was 
continued from day to day for a fortnight. Twice in a 
month— ‘on the new-moon-day and full-moon-day, the sacred 
fire was worshipped in a particular way, the new-moon and 
full-moon oblations being, offered. This ceremony was 
performed every fortnight with feelings of great exultation. 
The spiritual element, however, was not neglected, for re- 
pentance for the 1 sins committed knowingly or unknowingly 
during the fortnight was expressed, special care being t&ken in 
performing the preliminary purificatory rite. Having bathed 
and cleaned the body, the feacr^ficer invited priesfs affection- 
ately $nd ip faith,; and with their aid, he perfojmed the new- 
moon and fpll-moon sacrifices. Every Arya was not able to 
perform the new-moon sacrifice in the same way. Those 
Aryas, who had had the means of performing the grand 
Soma-sacrifice, and who could afford to keep at least six wet 
cows, were considered respectable and performed the new- 
moon sacrifice on a grand scale, while the rest of the Aryas 
performed the fortnightly sacrifices in an ordinary way, inas- 
much as it was not necessary for them to possess six wet cows. 
But one thing specially deserves attention I How r ever rich an 
Arya may be, whatever the ^means of luxury ho may possess,* 

o 

however slendef and fond of high life his wife may be, yet 
once every fortnight either on the new-moon- day or full- 
moon-day, the luxurious A*ya and his slender wife made-up 
their minds and 'dispensed \with high life, for every Arya was 
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required by his religion t*) go on foot to a j angler, to gather 
the sacrificial fuel, to tie it up in a bundle, to take it on his* 
head and to bring* it home to his house. Then out of the 
grass he made seats and a small broom, and consecrated they 
sacrificial fuel. To soft and luxurious seats used by him 
every day, he now preferred deer-skins. He took up ordinary 
cooking utensils and disposed them • ceremoniously on the 
altar. The lord and the l&dy of the bouse prepared a sacri- 
ficial cake for the fire, very great care being taken to act 
up to the principles of the religious life they lived every 
fortnight. They could not • sit down or stand up bftt 
in a particular way sanctioned by the sacrificial code* 

The sacrificial cake was not prepared in any way. * First,. 

• » • 

the rice, out of which the cake was made, was consecrated 
and this was called a Nirfapa. Next, they l^ere pounded and 
ground with a muller by the sacrificer him*self. The flour 
thus prepared was kneaded and made into a ball. The 
eight potsherds were then arranged as shown in the accom- 
panying figure. The figures show the orde/ in 
which the potsherds were taken, a potsherd 
bqing £ piece of a brick not taken at random 
but of the size and shape as shown in the I 
figure. • When all the eight potsherds were 
arranged on the fire, they formed a circular 
ring. On these potsherds the flour was patted into the form 
of a tortoise, and thus the sacrificial cake called Purodttsh 
was prepared. It w'hs taken off from the potsherds and 
cut up into bits, each bit being callfed an Avadana on which 
# clarified butter was poured. This process was called Aghara. 
Before the main offerings consisting of the bits of this sacri- *; 
ficial cake were thrown into the sacred fire, simple clarified 
blitter was poured into it. The$e offerings were called the 
Pancha Prayajas. Clarified butter was now offered to all 
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the gods. These -offerings were called Ajyabhfigas. Next, 

' the b;ts of the Purod&sh were separately offered to the gods 
Agni, Viswu, Agnlsoma, and Indra-Vaimridha, these being 
t^he principal gods of the new-moon or full-moon Bacrifioe. 
Next, clarified butter was poured in the name of all the gods 
collectively. This offering was called Svistakrit. Next 
three offerings consisting of clarified butter called Anuyaja 
were made. Next, vei'ses from the Eik-SanhitA known aa 
Suktavak and ShanyuvAk were chaunted. Offerings of clari- 
fied butter were thrown into the fire in the name of the 
gdddesses, to respect whose modesty a curtain was hung up 
between the sacred fire anti the sacrificer and the officiating 
priests. When the offerings were made to the fire, the 
verses were to be recited gently and softly. These eight 
offerings were Called Patnisanyaj&s or the offerings 
of the wife or wives. This was the order in which 
the new-moon or full-moon sacrifice was performed. The 
Respectable Arya, who had alrea/ly performed the Soma-sacri- 
fice and whose sqcial status was recognized, Jiad to add the 
following in r thc performance of the new-motm or full-moon 
sacrifice : — He had to turn out his six cows for grazing in the 
wilds, their calves being separated from them and tied v He 
had to do the dairy-man s business such as making the milk 
into curds- We shall have to speak particularly of the neW 
moon and full-moon sacrifices as occasion arises. Suffice it to 
remark here that qnce every fortnight when the ftfll or new? 
moon sacrifice was performed, the wifejof the sacrificer pre- 
pared herself — having girded up her loins with a rope made 
of grass and called Yoktra itnd laid aside her tenderness and 
high life — and lived a religious and simple life for the sake of 
the safcred fire. Again the sacrificer diverted his mind 
from the affairs of fhe State, from politics or from warlike 
ambition or from commercial concerns, assumed the garb 
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of a simla peasant, went into a forest for collecting sacri- 
ficial fuel and for gathering sacrificial grass, made ihem * 
into a bundle, placed it on his head and walked home, 
and all this for the sake of the sacred fire. The officiating/ 
priest ohaunted the Vedic verses and offered into the sa- 
cred fire clarified butter or the portions of the sacrificial cake. 
Whatever the social position of the Aryan* sacrificer and his 
wife, once a fortnight tlfey lived 'a simple religious life, 
gathering fup 1 or grinding corn. This is the secret of the 
new or full moon sacrifice, the basis of the Vedic •polity — 
a polity, of which the Vaidik&eharyas were naturally proud, 
and to which they attached special importance. The Bud- 
dhists differed from the Vaidik&charyas in-as- much as they 
condemned all sacrifices. How is this to be explained ? The 
Vaidikftch&ryas attached importance to thiS life and spiritu- 
alized it away by meaus of representing it in sacrifices. The 
Buddhists, on the contrary, .condemned this life and its 
pleasures. In performing a sacrifice the Aryas often prayed:— 

44 Oh may we obtain worldly glory, may warlike sqns Ije born 
of us, may our daughters be wedded to warriors, may we 
triumph in our wars, and ma/ we rejoice in all our worldly 
affairs.” The Buddhists, on the contrary, congregated in 
their convents and habitually said : — “ This world is full of 
misery, man ought to subdue his passions and desires and 
eradicate them. He ought to give up the world and its 
pleasures, and betake himself to a wilderness. Of what good 
are the children ? Of # wh"at good are all the troubles of this life 
— cui iono ? Self-abnegation is the means of all happiness- 
• He, who has overcome the desirdfc of his mind, has emanci- 
pated himself .from the power of all 'accident* The highest 
duty of man is to abstain from giving pain to aniitals in 
any way. To be absorbed in* contemplation is the highest^ 
happiness. To be free from the trammels of this life while 
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living, is the highest human ambition. To know that this 
world is ,a delusion, is true ^nowledgre— the means of 
accomplishing the highest human ambition ” They often 
'^ighed and said : — <c Ah ! The miseries of this life ! Oh ! 
May the day come when we shall be free from birth as well 
as from death/* Their motto was Vitar&g&h Niranjan&h, 
which means fret from passions, above accidents They 
endeavoured to be delivered from the miseries of this world 
and to obtain the state* of Nirvana or final emancipation. 
Thus in °e very respect, the VaidildcMryas and the Buddhis- 
tic Acharyas contrasted. WdT haye pointed out this con- 
trast that the scope of the discussions of the Mimansd may bo 
perceived by the reader. The Vaidikacharyas considered a 
sacrifice to be the means of all happiness in this life as well 
as in the life to 4 come. They were incessantly intent on 
securing the pleasures of this life. Hence they attached 
special importance to the performance of a sacrifice. The 
Buddhists considered a sacrifice to be , the means of giving 
pain to animals /Hinsa) and, therefore, insisted upon con- 
demning tins life, and, therefore, condemned a sacrifice : 
Thus differing from one another, the Vaidikacharyas a e nd 
the Bouddhacharyas divided society. The Vaidik&cl?arya9 
sought earnestly to defend their sacrifices : the Buddhists 
obstinately sought to controvert them. All discussion 
came necessarily to be focused in the Agnihotra-sacrifice 
which is the foundation of the Vedic sacrificial sy&tem. The 
Vaidikacharyas maintained that a sacrifice produced righte- 
ousness, characterized as something extraordinary and 
considered as an intermediate cause which connected tho^ 
sacrifice with its fruit, ll need not be mentioned that ail 
extraordinary cause ^or righteousness must be based on „ an 
original „or (Apury^) statonieht of the Vedas. Hence the efUb- 
ject of original statements was vehemently discussed and 
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resulted in the ques&on whether a • whole sacrifice 
produced an extraordinary principle or whether thQ different * 
acts constituting a sacrifice produced different extra- 
ordinary principles. In this connection the nature o£» 
co-ordinate sentences is examined — an examination “which 
resulted »in the discussion qf such questions as the 
following Does an offering of thtf sacrificial fuel into 
the sacred fire produce the extraordinary principle or not ? 
Does the offering accompanied by versus to be repeated as in 
a whjsper (Upftnshrty&ga) produce the extraordinary principle 
or not ? Does the aniipal -sacrifice or the Soma-sacrifice 
produce the extraordinary principle or not ? In answering 
these questions the nature of the following is also defined—* 
an original statement in general, an original statement of a 
quality, the distinction between the first and the last, the 
necessity of enumerating the essential marks in the case of 
the definition of .an original statement, the adjustment of 
the exQgetical bearing of the* principal verb in a sentence 
in its relation to subordinate verbs used in describing the 
same subject, the relationship between two such sentences as 
th<3 following : — “He should sacrifice an Agnihotra:lie should 
sacriQpe with curds/* or the relation between the principal 
and an ‘accessory seuteuce, the divison of a sentence or 
the division of actions as originating in conventional names 
or in the difference of gods, the fruit of singing such hymns 
aS the V&i'avantiya as determined by the descriptions of the 
hymns themselves ig some place or by the cadence of these 
hymns as described in other places of the Vedas, the rela- 
tion between the psalms and theii* cadence, — these were the> 
subjects which the Vaidik&ch&ryas and Bpuddhach&ryas dis- 
eased — the former endeavouring to vindicate the statements 
of the Vedas and the Matter to controvert them. .The reader 
will see whether the arguments jbf first or the last aro 
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cogent and conclusive. To us it«appears that the VaidikA- 
ch&ryas understood exegetical logic better than £he Bud- 
dhists, but the principles on which the Buddhists 
phased their statements, were more rational The reader 

f 

will also see which of the two statements deserves to be 
accepted — whether active life for securing the pleasures and 
happiness of this World is the highest human ambition or the 
abdication of the world and its pleasures and condemnation 
of active life and its 'toils and troubles, spiritual quietude 
being pfeferred as the highest human ambition, and whether 
tile Buddhists or the Vaidik&cHuryas deserve to be recognized 
Before we conclude the summary, it is necessary to draw the 
attention of the reader to some points practically important. 
We observed in the foot-note on the tenth Sfrtra that a sub- 
ordinate statement may be made in one recension of Yeda and 
that its principal statement may occur in another, and that the 
two may be connected as a quality and the qualified. This pro- 
position of the Mimansakas has- an important practicahoearing 
on thp present social economy of the Hindus,, because all the 
recensions of the Vedas as they are mentioned in a work call- 
ed the Charana-Vyftha are not to be found, as many have be- 
come extinct. And without depending on the extinct Recen- 
sions, some social non-Vedic and corrupt practices cannot 
be supported by a legitimate sanction. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the leaders of religious thought are compelled to admit that 
the social custom^ as they obtain in the country defserve to be 
recast. This subject, therefore, deserves special attention. Hence 
Jaimini discusses it fully in the fourth chapter of this book. 
Again ; in the foot-note on e the 24th Sutra, it is stated that the 
Aeharyas divided the Vedic works and named their parts in 
reference to their subject-matter. The question was — wbq.t is 
the value of the names thus* given by the Aeh&ryas to the parts 
; of the Vedas so far as tlieif binding power is concerned ? The 
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Mtm&nsakas call the names Sam&khy&, and belieVe that their* 
evidential power is small as they are mere non-Vedic and po- # 
pular. Jaimini recurs to this subject and examines it fully in 
the sequel* • 
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ABELARD, his infamous con- 
duct, 366. 

Abiruni, *a Mahomedan astro- 
nomer 467. 

. Aborigines, their submission, 21. 
Their intermarriages with the 
Aryas, 263. 

AdarsliAvali, yestern boundary of 
the Ary&varta, 380. 

Adelphi, a sister (in ©reek,) com- 
pared to Sanskrit Arbhft, 68. • 

Adelphos, a brother, Sanskrit 
Arbhas, 68. 

Adbik&ra, a* section of P&mni’e 
grammar, 265. 

Adhlkarawi, a correlate of the 
Sfttras of Panini and Goutama, 
265. • 

Adhvaryu, identical with Rathvi, 
99. Throws an offering into the 
sacred fire, 154. His sacrificial 
code mentioned in the Taittirlya* 
Sanl^t&, 155. The principal * 
officiating* priest, llfi. Pro-" 
nounces formulae of consecration, 
177. His fire-place, 177, Duties 
of the jjriests'who work with 
Jiim, # 208. His duties, 208. # 
Once identified with the Yajur- 
veda itself, 326 

Adbjbvaa&na, Patanjali’s term 
for volition, 309. 

£diti, the mother of Adityas 23. 
A paragraph on, 26. Iden- 
tified with Nisrigrt, 36. A 
creative power, 35. Her origin 

• investigated* 35. An ancient 
goddes-V 36. He£ iden^fication 
with the sky how f^r true ? 37. 
Described by Roth as a goddess 
associated with Diti, 38. A 
negative conception, 38. De- 
scribed as a plain free from the 
ravages of beasts of prey, 39. 

* Explained, 39. Its notion ex- 
pressed, 89. As showed in the 

v 4aqguage of CowperJ 40. Its 
correspondence with the sky, 
40. Brought under cultivation, 


40. Inspiring bards and priests, 

40. Same as the Aryas, 41. 
Meant a plain, 41. Her birth, 

41. IJescrib^i aB the sky, 41. 

The conception resulted in the 
idefi, of infinity, 42. The idea 
developed out of the idea of 
exterffeive downs, 49. Hymns 
of, 210. * 

Afflatus, produced fury in a hero, 
25. Its influence at the tinfe 
of the breaking out of cholera 

# or famine, 27. Its influence 
believed in by the Greeks 27. 

Agastya, .Carried off by Indus, 
207. 

Agni, a national god — his import- 
ance, 19. • Consumes nis pa- 
rents, 26, *16. Easy to be 
identified with natural pheno- 
mena, 42. Notions of the Airis 
about him, 43. Kindled in the 
morning, 45. The tutelary go<$ 
of every household, 45. Praised, 
45. Helped Cosmology, 47. His 
power shown, 47." Kifbwn to 
the Romans Ignis, 72. 

Sclavonian name for it, 72. 
Produced by friction, 141. 
Praised like Tndra, 147. Bums 
endless forests, 147. Described 
as Omnipresent, 147. One of 
the three great luminaries, 177. 
Prayed to in time of danger 
187* His bringing down the 
Gods to the Aryan altars, 246, 
Animals sacrificed for him, 466. 

Aguidhra, identical with Atare- 
vakeo, 99. 

Agnidhriya, the separate « sacri- 
ficial seats of the priests,* 143/ J 

Agni Purfi.ua, describes tbs' 
N iiw&na Diksfi, 471. . 

Agnistoma, the form of all* Soma 
sacrifices,. 13. A sacrifice which 
bears .witness to the chivalrous 
feeling of the times, 15. * The 

* moon sacrifices, its model, 17. 

* A sacrifice, which describes In* 
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dra’s fondnfess for Soma, and 
the rites of priests, 24. Develop- 
ment of the sacrificial system 
from it, ( 42. Sacrifice, model 
of all sacrifices, 175. A complex 
i sacrifice, 175 — A sacrifice, — 
‘ i distinctive fire-places men- 
tioned, 176. Sacrifices, in re- 
lation to it, 208. A sacrifice, 
necessary for progeny, 217. An 
animal sacrifice, 4)9. 

Agni Vaishv&nara, identified with 
Purohitas; his fierce destructive 
powers, 231. 

Agny&dh&na, development of the 
sacrificial system from it, 142. 
Agrayana, c one of the seven Grihya 
f Santh&s, 174. Festivities, 65. A 
sacrifice pel formed at the time 
when the united patriarch- 
family dines, 73. 

Agriculture, the knowledge of, 1, 
Its development, 10. The period 
of, 54. Its progress, 133. 
Agricultural life pursued by the 
ancient Arvas, 6. Its period, 
62, 73. Period during which 
the six Sm&rta-sacrifices were 
known, 98. 

Agriculturist, susceptible of fear, 
172, 180. 

Ahinsa, its history not unimpor- 
tant, &56. 

Ahur- Mazda, Yanina cannot be 
identified with him, 50, lOl. 
Becomes the leader of the 
Mazdayasnians, 107. 

Ahuti, known to the Zend*Lvest&, 
99. 

Aj&tashatru, king of P&taliputra, 
418. Bimbis&ra, his father, 419. 
His Council of the leading 
monks, 433. The influence exer- 
cised upon his mind by the 
Council of the monks, 434, 
Akbar, favourably disposed to- 
wards Brahmanism, 499. v 
^ko-mana* presides over evil 
spirits, 92. t 

Allegorical, a theory which ex- 
plains the mythology of dif- 
ferent nations, 4. 

Alexander, his times, 35. c 
Amarasinha, boundaries of Ary^- 
varta fixed at bis time, 380. 
His definition of Ary&varta, 469. 


5ia definition of Pur&na, 47 0 . 
Speaks of Pur&nas, 472. 
Amaratva, identical withAmeretat, 
^ 8 . 

Ambabni, the worshippers of the 
Bhciv&m at Tuljapur, 215. 
Amb&lika, wife of hhantauu 253. 
Ainbika, wife of Shantanu, 253. 

A mere tat, identical with Amara- 
tva, 98. 

Ameiica, Colonists in, transplanted 
their institutions, 22. Slaves of, 
202 

American preachers occupy every 
place of importance in India, 
500. 

Ameshashpentas, good spirits, 

101 . 

Amop, being terrified, carries the 
child Bakxos to a cave, 24. 
Amntsir, the affairs of its temples 
administered by non-Ary&s, 996. 
Analogy, source of mythology, 6. 
Solves intricate problems in 
geology, 27. 

Ananda, his relation with Buddha, 
410 

Anandagiri, a successor of Shan- 
kar&charya, 503. 

Anvastak&, one of the seven 
Grihya-^anth&s, 17^. ' 

Angirasas, mentioned in the Aik 
Sanhita, 13. Their confusion 
in a sacrifice, 217. Were the 
first to notice the Orgies cele- 
brated by the non- Ary as, 472. 
Angiras clan, not to be amalga- 
mated with Bharatas, 198., 
Antarghana, the rising ground 
brought under cultivation, 375. 
Antar-Vedi, the country between 
the Ganges and Jamna, 189. 
Anubandha, a principle of the ter- 
minology of P&nim, 262. 
Anu-Brjhmanas, a sort of appen- 
dices, 32£. 

Anu-bhfisya, commentary on the 
Aik-Sanhita, 403. 
Anup&dishesa-Nibb&na, no at- 
tainment to it unless the Karma 
is exhausted, 438. 

Apav&da, an essential element of 
the definition-method, 262. Its 
effect on 1 Utsarga according, to 
P&nini, 263. As viewed by 
P&nini, 268, 



Apsar&s, difficult to be found,#215. 

Apfirva, (Extraordinary cause), 
its theory not propounded, 307. 

Arabia, naed for producing fire oy 
friction, 101. Called Urvashiand 
Purfitavas, 218. 

Ar&da K&lApa, an ascetic seen by 
Goatama, the name not Aryan, 
417. 

Arbuda, the serpent flisi, 215. 

Arhat, in a state of LJpAdishesa 
JNihbana, what things necessaiy 
for him i 458. The third sfhge 
or path of Karma, 458. 

Arharts, thei^ stories, 454. 

Ariana, includes the valleys of 
the Jaxartes and OUus, 91. 

Aristotle, his “chief g<jod” the* 
same as the Nihshreytysa of 
Kan&da, 490. 

Anuna, the* third P&ndava, 253. 
Learnt the art of war from 
the priests, 444. Mentioned by 
P&niui, 448. ^ 

Armi-nius, his memory kept up 

* by the Germans m their songs, 
76. His n.imo derived from 
Irmin, 77. 

Arno, on its baifks the Aryas 
established themselves, 12. • 

Arts, the knowledge of,*l. 

Artist, represeuied in the Soma 
sacrifice, 180. • 

Asciburgimn, name of a district, 
•77. • a • 

Ashmaka, name of an Aryan 
settlement, 373. 

Ashoka,Jiis ministers Buddhists, 

434. A part of the Dham,i| ada 

• read to him, 446. His edicts, 

435. • 

Ashva-medha, development of 

# the sacrificial system 142. An 
animal sacrfiiee, *400. A s ici ifice, 
409. A sacrifice, piodftiins the 
tnumph of a prmcef 199. 

Ashvayuji, a sacrifice, 15. Per- 
formed oil the new years’ day, 
62. Festival**, 65. A sacrifice 
performed in the mouth of 
October, 173.' One of the seven 
Grihya-santh&s, 174. 

Ashvins, elicit much interest, 47. 
*nyth of, 57. The birth of, 59. ' 
Regularly begin the year, 65. 
Specially invoked, 128. Relieve 


the distress of {heir worship- 
pers, 147. The peasant’s »uper- # 
stition about them, 174* Des- 
cribed to be physicfkus, 207. 

Asiatic nations, their present con- 
dition, 37. • 

Asitamrigas, turning the Bhut*? 
viras out of the sacrificial place, 
233. 

Aske, identified Isco, 76? 

Asmita, consciousness, the word 
not used by Patanjah, 309. 

Astrdjiomy. its development, 10. 
Indian, Desctibes Revati as the 
principal star, 62. 

Asuras, their contest with the 
Devas, 3, 73, 90 flppose the 
Devas, 1(>7. Their battles with 
the Devas, 210. 

Atarcvakso, identical with Agni- 
dhra, 99. • * 

Atas, a name of Agni, 99. 

Atharvana-Sanhita, mentions Iks- 
vaku, <418. Veda, verses 
about E.irih and Paiajftn^a in 
it, 43. Uliarnja mentioned, 297. 

Atithesti, royal reception of 
Soma, 15. 

Augustan age, the period of the 
Brahmav&dms, 234. • 

Avadandm, bits of flesh offered 
into fire, 82. 

Ayodhya, a city Istroflgly in- 
fluenced by Brahmanism, 514. 

Ach&rya, his devotion, 291. 
Pamni was called so by Patan- 
j di, 315 Koutsa, his protest 
against repeating the Mantras 
mechanically, 323. Considered 
as the ancestor of his pupils, 304. 

Acharyas, do not understand a 
hymn, about Ka being PiajA- 
p.tti, 157. Aryan civilization 
dev el opal hy them, 216. Their 
systematizing the mateuals ac- 
cumulated before thpm, 261; 
Ttieir development of V*y«bo- 
logy, 278. DifteAinc^ netwee#- 
•them and the Brrihmavfldms, 
280. Developed from Brahma- 
v&dins, 282. "Fust fathers of 
philosophy, 283. Cultivators of 
philology, 281. Their analysis 

• of the anthropomorphic ideas. 

, Their endeavours, between the 
times* of P&uini andKaty&yana, 
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a teacher, 292. His devotion, ' jkdmim, means substitution, 268. 

, 294. Close correspondence be- Aditya, son of Aditi, 23. 

twe^n thg time hied by them Adityas, Professor Max Muller’s 
to study, and that fixed by the a opinion about the name, 73. 
(German educationists, 296. The Ahavaniya, sacrificial fire-place, 

( t philosophy developed by them, 16. Fire known, ancient, 143. 

‘ < 305. Their meetings for dis- A fire-place allotted to TJtg&t&, 
cussion, 322. Additions made 177. Fire, means the Purohita 

by them to the grammatical of the sacrificer, 231. 

literature could be derived from Aik&dash&ksa, a descendant of 
the Paniniyam, 332 Recognized Menutantu, 217. 
double consanguinity, 363. Aitareya, thinkers and priests, the 
Their dictum with regard to tfane of, 4. 
the conduct of their pupils, 366. Aitareya-Br&hmawa, mentions 
Not confounded by Patanjali tribes, 13. Interprets sacrificial 

with 393. Condemned practices, 30. The time of, 41. 

idolatry, 394. Their expression identifies n Brahmanaspati, Bri- 

«of the term Samanad h ikaran a , haspari and Ganapati, 57. At- 
as applied to the statement of taqhes special importance to the 

Patanjali, 307. Do not Sanction equator, 62. Accommodation of 
*the performance of a sacrifice by the new Mantras * in sacrifices 

/x Shudra-prince, 402 v The doc- discussed in it, 177. Mentions 

trine of the transmigration of the addition and accommoda- 

soul developed during their tion of Mantras in sacrifices, 

time/ 422. The philosophy de- 17V. Mentions the doctor of 

veloped by thorn, the exclusive divinity to have ruled over the, 

heritage of the BriUimaftas, 427. people, 193. Describes the 

Display of their intellectuality divisions of the sacrificial 

and piety before the people, 435. animals, 194. 195. Quoted in 

* post-Buddhistic, are now con- connection with the right of 

founded with the Eisis, 471. ‘ possession, 197. Referred to in 

They uphold the fundamental connection with the bulls to be 

principles ‘of Br&hmamsm, 496. offered to IndPa, 207. Its use. 

Ancient — the Smritis could not 251. The legend contained in 

be required or listened to in it, 369. 

their times, 408. Aitareyins, their questions, 286. 

Acharya-period, atheistical men Gathas mug by them, 445. 
then living, 449. The com- Aitasha, his sons, J 94. ' 

position of Sliatapatha belongs Apri-hymns, support the state- 

to it, 208. The state of popular ment about Aryan clansmen; 
stories in it, 216. Interesting in tioned in the ltik-Sanhit£t, 12.' 
history and philosophy, 278. a Their recitation, 100. 

The psychology of the philo- Aranyaka, the literature embody- 
sophy of this period inferior to ing the speculations of the* 

that of Patanjali, 3t)8. Favour- Acnaryas, 278. Literature, a 

* able to the growth of the foel- connecting link between theo- 

' itlg 'of s .exclusiveness, *352. logical and psychological scho- 

* 'Schools then, existing, 427. The k lasticism, 331. 

’'atheists of it believed in the Ara??y aka-literature, enlargement 

* dogma of metempsychosis 429. of the history of Sv&dhyaya in 

starting point of the thinkers it, 335. The spirit of religious 

of this period, 430. enquiry it fostered, 341. 

Ach&ry a- pliilosoph erg , Ufeir at- Arawyakas, discursive method 
tempt to analyze the story of employed in them, 288. i'em- 

Praj&pati’e incestuous marriage, stituted of the utterances of 

2 11. • . energetic scholars, 408. 
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Ari&nA, a plateau of Central Asia, 

22 . 

Arya, its mispronunciation, 67. 
Interpreted into A lord or a 
merchant, 130. Values Sliddras, 
134. His property consists of 
lands, pastures and cows, 136. 
Described as superstitious, 140. 
Exposed to great dangers, 140. 
Gives •different and several 
names to his god, 148. Aspires 
after* Brahma- varchasa, 169. 
v When succeeds in obtaining 
Brahma-varchasa is highly 
respected, J69. Aspires after 
the performance of sacrifice, 

1 ^9. Delights in performing a 
sacrifice, 193. Does not attache 
any importance to the myths of 
the sacrificial period, 209. His 
social purity as contrasted ' 
with that of a Shddra, 350. 
Exclusive and proud, fond of 
Sanskrit, 442. 

Arya-Bha/Ja, carried on his re- 
• searches in astronomy, 467. 
Aryan people, their civilization, 
45. Their invasion, 46. The . 
section of, 50. Tlfcir expansion, 
65. CJpme in contact with the. 
aborigines of the Pafljab, 112. 

A colony established by them 
on the banks of,thH J arena, 11 5. 
Their minds stirred up, 145. 
jrheir society fraught with • 
serious consequences, 183. Their 
gods restless add enterprising, 
lHlS. Invaders, 185. As invaders 
they consider themselves to be 
. the companions of their cattle, 
187. Colonists, ex^nd their 
settletaeuts, 189. Their polity, 
190. Gentlemen require the 
* services df Doctors of Divinity, 
193. Lords, 199." Thei# tribes 
considered by Vishiramitra as 
his children, 370. Their social 
system, 440. Their division of 
Indian races, 513. 

Aryans, their attainment to the 
stage of civilization consisting 
in chivalry at the time of their 
invading India, 11. Their mi- 
{fttition into India, 15 Literature 
of, 18. System of sacrifices 
throwing light on their history, 
71 


18. Theirv respect for an ex* 
plorer, 19. Their war with the # 
aborigines, 21. Their triumph 
over the aborigine^ 21. Trans- 
plantation of their institutions, 
22. The enlargement of their# 
notions, 22* Their legends, t te# 
story of Shunashepba is one of 
them, 41. Associate their feel- 
ings bf good health and strength 
with those of their gods, 63. 
Aspire alter reputation, make 
wa!; with each other, 64. The 
pre-historic period of their his- 
tory* 64. Explore new regions, 
§5. Their emigration from 
ArifLnA, 66. Described as re- 
formers, 90. Ceiftres of thsir 
supremacy established, 121. 
Divided into three classes, 121. 

* New kingdoms formed by them, 
121. Their customs, 138. Shqw 
superiority in theft speech, 
185. Their establishments in 
the South, #261. * 

Aryan gentleman, pays particular 
attention to the performance of 

A a sacrifice, 195. 

Aryan ladies, connection between 
them and the Shfklras, 440. • 

Aryan literature of different 
periods does not suppoit the 
interpretation of Sfiyalia, 138. 

Aryan society accustomed to rise 
early in the morning and make 
oblations into a sacred fire, 132. 
Its history given in a separate 
section, 240. 

Aryapatlia, Sanskrit name for 
Hellespont, 67. 

Aryas, ancient, invade India, 1. 
The growth of their mythology, 
5 Emerge from barbarism, 
the theory of evolution, 6. As 
savages before their invasion of 
India, 7. Their spirit of civiliza- 
tion, 20 Indian, Indra their 
peculiar god, 22. Indian, thei# 
^tendencies described, 30. Their 
progress, 30. Forget their wild 
habits, 32. Their tendency to 
innovations, 34. Their notions 
enlarged, 35. The development 
of their religion, 35. Ancient, 
9 their customs and institutions 
. preserved, 37. Idehtified with 
• Ad&.J 41* Their notions of 
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Agni enlarged, 46. Agni ia « 
asked by them to create a large 
light, 47. Call upon their gods 
to associate with them, 50. The 
circumstances in which they 
c were placed related, 51. Deco- 
f ( rate their houses on the new 
year’s day, 62. Speak of the 
stars in a definite manner, 63. 
The history of their expansion 
in the West, 66. Press forward, 
some insignificant tribes settled 
in different parts of Italy, 67. 
Wage a religious war, 69. Their 
knowledge of the arts of cook- 
ing, gr|nding and baking, 71. 
Express their ideas of a plough 
ror a farm in the Indo-Germanic < 
language, 71. Feelings awakened 
in them by the word Deva, 7jk 
The importance of their sacri- 
ficial system, 79. Described as 
mad,8l. ( Their sacrificial system 
corresponds to that of the 
Greeks, 83. Formu, community 
in Airyawa-Vatjja, 89. Their 
characterization founded on his- 
toric facts, 90. Compared and 
contrasted with the Mazda- 

* yasnians, 90. Ari£in&, their origi- 
nal home, 91. Divide the super- 
human power into two classes, 

92. SaLying&of their gods quoted, 

93. Their contrast with the 
Mazdayasnians, 101. Advanced 
in agriculture, 106. Ask their 
gods to lead them to new pas- 
tures, 107. Speak of their 
hymns, 107. Condemn the god 
of the Mazdayasnians and mag- 
nify Indra, 107. Compose war- 
songs, 107. Described as re- 
formers, 108. Despise devils 
and ask their gods to break 
their spells, 108. Led by their 

. different leaders, 108. Cross the 
~£ftdus under different leaders, 
1«08.~ Skitiwfci^e a priest or re- 
fe* hard if pleased, 1Q$. 
Ledfce their native country and 
‘ depart towards the EastJ 111. 
Characterized by their aspira- 
tion after progress .and ex- 
pansion and yearnings for mili- 
tary glory, 112. Organize ah 
expedition, 112. Their leaders, 

113. Invent new mac$pnes, 113. 


Possessed beasts, 114. Attribute 
their success in war to their 
gods, 114. Described as fair, 
•strong atod attractive, 114. 
Boast of their triumphs over 
the irreligious, 114. ’Enter 
India by the mountain-passes 
near Peshawar, 116. Force their 
way through the mountain- 
range, 115. Occupy <4he fertile 
valleys of the Indus, 116. Their 
expansion prevented by the 
deserts of RAjaput&nft. 116. 
Force their way to the banks 
of the Jamn&, ,116. Praised 
Indra for the aid which he and 
Brihaspati granted them, 418. 
Usurp the fertile country of the 
aborigines, 120. The most 
eminent of them described in 
the /2ik-Sanhitfi, 121. Their pro- 
gress iu mythological and philo- 
sophical conceptions, 126. Ex- 
tend their power, 126. Make 
pi&>gress in civilization, 130. 
The aborigines take revenge,13G. 
Withstand the annoyance of the 
aborigines, 136. Not idolaters, 
137. Their ljking for Soma, 137. 
Enlarge their resources of life, 
advance in civilization and 
move towards the East, 139. Feel 
sadly the want of Soma, 145. 
Iuvade India, 1 “145. Attach im- 
portance to the Soma-plant,146. 
Their views enlarged, 146. Their 
history full of great exploits, 

147. Miss their Soma,147. J’oast 
of their gods, 147. Boas* of their 
heroes and magnify their en- 
terprises, 147. Settle in India, 

1 48. Represents two-fold power 
— existence and non-existence, 
152. Triumph o^er the Dasyus^ 
152. Their habits, paBtoral, 155. 
Their philosophy, 157. Their 
morals aSid virtues, 162. Their 
trust iu Indra, 163. Succeed in 
overcoming their enemies, 167. 
Their social and domestic prac- 
tices 167. Theii; condition, as- 
pirations and occupations, 168. 
Amalgamate with the Shudras, 
168, Their prestige established, 
168. Till their grounds, “ 168. 
Possessed cattle m abundance, 
168. Their degeneracy, 170. 
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Perform Shravan&-karma,-siicri* 
flee, 172. Perform sacrifices in 
honour of the dead, 174 Att^ph 
great importance tb the Soma- 
drink, 175. Their destiny re- 
gulated by the gods of rain, 
clouds, the sun and the moon, 
178. Leave their homes in Cen- 
tral Asia, 178, Their struggle 
with th* aborigines for getting 
a firm footing in the land of 
conquest, 179. Their power, 182. 
Pray to their gods to give tffern 
a firm footing, 184 Recognize 
castes, 1 85. # When defeated by 
their opponents, repent of their 
dqings, 197. Cause df their de- 
generacy,! 88. Enjoy wlfat their < 
ancestors have acquired, « 188. 
Reach the country between the 
Ganges and the Jamna, 189. 
Their minds powerfully in- 
fluenced by stirring songs, 192, 
Adopt what the priests lay 
down, 193. Take a prominent 
part as teachers, 195. Their 
kinjsfelected, 198. Boast of their 
polished manners, 200. Take 
interest in fopt- races, 200, 
Their slaves, 202. Grant liberty 
or sdfeial status to th^ Shftdras,"| 
203. The time of their invasion 
of India, 208. Their prosperity, 
210. Their settlement in the 
valleys of the Ganges, 218. 1 
Their self-importance, a key to * 
the interpretation of all the 
sp#culations of the Brahma- 
v&dins; 218. Important transi- 
tion of the period of the Brah- 
* mavadins in their history, 223. 
How *)ver-ruled by fae priests ? 
227. How ruled over the states 
> of ancient Jndia ? 228. The 
time of their history, an Augus- 
tan age, 234. Their luxury and 
its elects, 237. Ttibir taking 
possession of the non-Aryan 
towns and- settlement in the 
land of conquest, 237. Their 
mode of living as contra-distin- 
guished from that of the non- 
** Ary as, 239. Their energy and 
wealth directed to tfie perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, 239. Their 
voluptuousness and degeneracy, 


239. Their theological and 
literary sides represented by # 
the K&m&yana gnd Mah&- 
bh&rta, 240. Their intermar- 
riages with non-Aryas and the 
consequent social elevation off 
the latter, 241. The cause df 
their opposition to the lower 
order, 241. Their idea of the 
world, 242. Their notion about 
sacrifices, *243. Seeking happi- 
ness in action, 244. Their 
ideas about god and nature, 
245.^ Their knowledge of the 
deluge, 246. Their politics ex- 
plained by the incarnation of 
N&rasinha, 248. Their danger 
in the growth of the power of 
Bali, 249. Their political con- 
stitution overthrown, 250. 
Their associating with the non- 
Aryas at the time ef Kami’s 
invasion^ 251. The lower non- 
Aryan ordws aspiring %fter a 
equality witt^ them, 255. Real, 
their history, 256. Strange 
stones about their leaders, 258. 
Their flippancy and fondness 
for ease, 258. The history o4 
their movements as distin- 
guished from those of the San- 
ghatf, 261. Modern ,*did hot sub- 
mit to the yoke of Brahmanism, 
496. Eastern ami Western, the 
difference between their lingual 
usages, 317. Sanskrit spoken 
in all their settlements, 318. 
The effect of their political 
supremacy, 344. Their interest 
advanced by the Vaishvajanina, 
346. Their idea about Satan, 
355. Flesh and oil not to 
be sold by them, 359. Their 
sacrificial rites ridiculed by the 
non- Aryas, 365. Their struggle 
the north-western bor- 
ders of India**- 368 . * Re- 
cognition of tti#ir parafipnnt 
power, 370. Their reghuajL fer- 
tilised by the rivers vipas, j 
S uv&stu and the Indus, 372. 
Some, of them penetrated to 
the river Shone, 376. Their 

• rites not respected by the abo- 
. rigiues, '378. Development of 

• their \ ^ea,„ about permanent 
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colonization, 379/ Those in 
, Valhika degenerated, 380. 
Those in JValhika influenced by 
the aborigines in the mountain 
cliff, 381. Their settlements, 
« 386. Internal evidence to be pre- 

' ferred m case of their chrono- 
logy, 388, Their leaning to- 
ward a idolatry ,392. Their image- 
worship in Patanjali’s time, 
393 Their language highly cul- 
tivated and copious, 408. Their 
institution adopted b f the 

Sh&kyas, 411. Their contact 
with the non-Aryas close and 
permanent, 439. The Shfldra 
not relishing his taunts, 440. 
f Their learning envied by 
the non-Aryas, 442. Their 
superstitious pretensions dis- 
carded by the materialists, 450. 
'Principles of astronomy gather- 
ed by Var&ha Mijura from 
their** writings, 4$7. Proof of 
their energy, 501. The ancient, 
gave Vedic names to non- 
Aryan gods, 506. Are essen- 
tially superior to non-Aryas, 
« 609. Introduction of the village- 
system, 510. Different phases 
of civilization as developed by 
them, 1 511. The ‘condition of 
modern India is the component 
result of all their activities, 512. 

Aryavarta, Gangetic valley, 379. 
Its boundaries enlarged and 
fixed, 380. The large tracts 
excluded from it, 381. Its 
boundaries settled, 386. Not 
mentioned in Bhudhistic litera- 
ture, 387. 

Ashval&yana, writes about the 
customs of theArns, 138. A 
theologian, 261. His mention 
of the Mantras as a means of 
'•sacrifice, 320. His Sfltra^ the 
study of the fy&hmanas, 427. 
One Q t the A*b&ryas, 403. 4 

Atmfl, signifies ludraj, 29. 

Atman, Soul, 301. 

Atmavid, philosapbH; 255. 

Av&hana, a 'form Asacrificial 
invocation, 61. J 


BABHRU, the father of Girija, 

194. 

Bapn, the father of inductive 
philosophy, 286. 

B&dar&yana, his system, the third 
in order, 808. mentions K&sha- 
krishna in his Vedanta-philo- 
sophy, 305. Refers to former 
systems of philosophy, 305. His 
system simple and* meagre, 
463. The key-stone of his sys- 
tem is the principle of cosmo- 
gony of Kapila, 494. An idea- 
list, the two feelings common to 
him 495. He t ode the clue of 
Kapila’s system, 495. 

B&dar&yana'Sfltra, bhankarfich&r- 

i y&'s Commentary of it exten- 
sively read, 503. 

Badari, his mention by Jaimini, 
305. 

Bagh, known in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, 24. 

Bago, known among the Schlaa- 
vds, 24. 

Bahvnch, described to be strong* 
206. 

Bakxos, a name of Bhagavan in 
Greek, 23. Described as a son 
of Zeus, 23. His contrast with 
Indra, *24. Described c as the 
productive and intoxicating 
power of nature, 24. 

Bali, the grandson of Prahl&da, 

t 248. His political power great, 
249. 

Balkha, a country, 373. ^ ( 

Banias, in Delhi, shew ‘signs of 
strong revival, 515. 

Ballads of the ancient Ary as, 18. 

Bards, patronized by the Afyas, 11. 
sing charming hymns, 17, 
Their description * of forest 
scenery, 18! Preparing a new 
song, 20< Sing .as they dance, 
32. The time of festival is the 
opportunity to display their 
skill, 57. Kecito songs of such ( 
men as discover cowb, 137. 
Form a u intellectual class of 
the Aryas, 156. Go about from 
place tp place singing of the 
greatness of their god,' W81 
Their stories listened to with 
eagerness by the crowd, 472. 
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Barditus, called by the Italian 
shield-songs, 75. 

Bareshma, identical with Barhis, 

100 . • 

Barhis, bundles of sacrificial 
grass, 15. A name forAgni, 
72* Identical with Bareshma, 
100 . 

Baroshnom, the ceremony of, 102. 

Basra Anafi, openly declared that 
the secrets of the religion could 

m be revealed to all classes and 
castes, 497. 9 

Beames, Mr., an English author, 
attempts^ investigate the 
modern Aryan dialects, 513. 

Behar, a place where Buddha's in- 
fluence was felt, 419.* Abode# 
of ascetics, 416. Included in 
the lower valley of the Ganges, 
512. 

Benares, a seat of strong B rah me- 
trical community, 322. A place 
where Buddha's teachings were 
revered, 419. Included in* the 

• valley of the Ganges, 512. A 
city strongly influenced by 
Br&hminism, 514. 

Bengal, included # in the lower 
valley of the Ganges, 512. 

Bengali, his laxity in the rules of* 
castes, 515. # 

Bhagas, mentioned in the Aik- 
Sanhita^anamb of Indra, 23. 

Bhagv&n, change of pro n unci a- % 
*tion“m the common people* 23. 
changed into Maghav&n, 23. 

Bhagvas, a form of Bhagav&n, 23. 

Bhagho, *its change in the Greek 

# language, 23. Preferred to In- 
dra by a tribe, 23. # 

Bhagos* mentioned by P&nini, 23. 

Jlhagavata , Gltd, the keystone of 
its system fs the principle of 
cosmogony of Kapila, 4fi4. 

Bharatas, not to be amalgamated 
with Angiras clan, 198. Their 
advance into the East, 372. 

Bhartrihari, his statement, with 
regard to the study of Mahd- 
bli&sya, 400. 

Bb£s&, Panini's rules f<jr accent- 

* 4ng words in it, 317. 

Bhaskarfich&rya improved the 

system of calendars, 467. 


• • 

Bhima, one <of the live Pandavas, 
253. 

Bhisma Son of Gang^ ana 
Shantanu, died sP bachelor, 

2 53. Hie moralizing upon the 
story of the address given to* 
the relations of a dead boy hyjt 
jackal and a vulture, 260. 

Bhos, mentioned by Pfiuini, 23. 
Bhrigus, mentioned in the Aik- 
Sanhitd, 1^. 

Bhfitavlraa, officiating priests of 
Jaitymejaya, 233. 

Bij&pur, the prince of the city 
erected a temple of a Hindu 
god in his metropolis. 4.99. 
Blacksmiths ply their trade, 131. 
Bollensen, his arguments abo«t 
the Ary as being idolaters, 137. 
His arguments refuted, 138. 
tfopp, his Comparative Grammar, 
68 . 

Bouddhas* speak of the contest 
between, Satan and Goutama 
Buddha, 98. • 

Bouddhftch&ryaB, respected every- 
where, 453. Examination of 
their antecedents, 448. Pro- 
pounded doctrines as leaders of 
the people and overruled thfi 
Shramanas, 447. 

BoudMyana^his Sfit^as, the study 
of the BrfLhmanas, 427. 

Brah, identical wfth Brysis, 83. 
Brahma, the power of knowledge 
represented by Brahmanaspati, 
181. The status of a Br&hma- 
»a, 198. The power of Br&hma- 
nas which consists in learning 
joined to the Ksstra, 206. In- 
terpreted into knowledge, 210. 
Interpreted into learning, 210. 
Interpreted into a pious Br&h- 
mana, 2k0. Interpreted into 
prayer, 210. Followers of it, 
2^5. Direct origin of the Br&h- 
mamas, 247. Its contemplation 
^produces pea^b, of ipigd, 259* 
The meaning wore ac- 

coi fling to Yspnft,* 281/ Its 
meaning ftrhen opposed to Ksa~ 
tra, 3/32. Jjfentined with Brah- 
manaspatfw and Ganapati; 

• 325. Frjnuently talked of by 
. the Hiaflh, 464. Absorption 

• into ii is*if supfeme spiritual 
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essence according to Shaivism, 
504. 

c jSrahn^u3ha(Xya, one of the four 
stages of Me, 5)3. 

Brahmavarchasa, defined to be 

i light, and ambitiously aspired 

r < after by the ancients, 282. 

Brahma v&dins, the sacrificial li- 
terature of, 4. Praise Chhandas, 
63, Do not understand a hymn 
about the King Pr^j&pati, 157 
Discuss sacrificial questions and 
regulate society, 169. Thq'time 
of, 170. Their annual sacrifice, 
176. The period of, l78.< Exert 
great influence on the Aryan 
family, f*79. The time of, 185. 
^Declare that man is the strong- 
est of all animals, 187. Re- 
cognized leaders of society, 1 92. 
Worship Soma, 197. TheiV 
logical method, 205. Cannot 
realize the expressions of the 
Risis as at once poetical and 
translendental, 299. Consider 
heaven as solid, as the earth, 

209. Tell a story of a battle 
between Dev as and Asuras, 210. 
Possess knowledge, 210. Realize 

i the worldly prosperity of Aryas, 

210. Characterize a Risi as lean, 
long and pale, 211. Describe 
the way in* which' a sacrificial 
Shastra is repeated, 211. Enter- 
tain the ideaofRi&i, 211. Igno- 
rant about the characterizations 
of the Riri’s god, 212. Their 
power increased, 213. Their 
period in the history of the 
Aryas, 217. The many-sided ac- 
tivities of their successors, 234. 
Their sacrificial teachings to the 
Aryas, 239. A contrast between 
them and the Buddhists of the 
Lalita-Vistara, 241 1 Their view 
about a sacrifice, 256. Contrast 
betweeh their dicta and that of 

*fcheAchftryajr, 278. Their attempt 
to expla(n the sacrificial rit^s, 
281, Their introduction of 
arfbhropojtibrphic ideas into the 
philosophy of the Risis, 285 
The *ord itself formfed by a 
V&rtika, 291. Their effort to 
secure ‘ Brahmavarchasa, 296. 
Degeneracy of the people dur- 


« ing their time, 322. Composing; 
Mantras, 331 Status of Sh<b 
dras in their time, 349. Their 
belief with regard to blessings^ 
352. Growth of the feeling of 
exclusiveness in their time, 352. 
They inherited the pastoral life* 
of the Risis, 361 .Not con- 
founded by Pataniali with Risis 
393. Opposition between their 
principles and those inculcated 
by the G&th&s, 444.* Aryan t 
civilization developed by them," 
516. 

BrahmS, plays an injportant part 
at the time of marriage, 127. 
Described « as the first pryest, 

, 171. Helps the sacnficer and 
his^wife, 172.* The only priest 
in the ancieut sacrifices, 175v 
Not an officiating priest in the 
new or full moon sacrifices, 175. 
Cannot perform all functions of 
a sacrifice, 176. Informat ion about 
hit*- duties, 208. First mention 
of him by Pataniali, 358, Dis-, 
tinguished from Kaatra, 102. 
Biahinawa, the literature, des- 
cribes the contests between the 
Devas and Asuras, 3. Works, 

' comparison of them, 30*. 
Br&hmnna, seeks ^patronage from 
princes, 169. Aspires after the 
power of knowledge, 182. Not 
, afraid of wielding a sword, 19^. 
Fails to secure distinction, 194. 
His superiority overVaishyas or 
Shfidras, 1 98. His status inter- 
changeable, 198. Shrinks from 
killing an animal though it 
his function in a sacrifice, 200. 
Develops* plans of self-aggranr 
dizement, 203. The greatness 
of his influence, 804. Identified 
with iBrahnfo, 210. Always to 
be appointed to the office of a 
house-pnest, 230. An educated 
and initiated Arya, 243. The 
history of his power of great 
importance, 343. Change in- 
troduced into hts pursuits, 347. 
His pre-eminent qualifications, 
429. Qrthodox, a discussion' 
between him and the medefirn 
reformer, 474. As a teacher, 
systematized opposition to the 
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yoke of Br&hminism, 496, •Tte 
teak-wood is so * called for its 
great durability, 507, The gar- 
rot or the cow is a<f oalled, 508. 

Br&hmanas, receiving horses as 
their sacrificial fee, 16. Des- 
cribed as the educated Aryas of 
the time, 167. Their families, 
179. Their power represented, 
181. hook up for social dis- 
tinction, 181. Wealth is brought 

# to tfiem by Kaatriyas, 382. 
Form the leading class, 791. 
Their supremacy, 195. Belong 
to the ruling class, 199. Ready 
for taking gifts, 201. Possess 
the means of a • stability of 
Kaatriyas, 202. Their necessity* 
•at a sacrifice, 204. L)es#ribed 
to be strong, 206. Their power 
consists in learning, 206. Form 
the folklore, 209. Distinguish- 
ed from Kdatriyas by the an- 
cient Aryas, 217. Why alone 
allowed to perform the sacrifice 1 

. 225. Their arrogance and ex- 
clusiveness, 232 Their quarrel 
with the chieftains and the 
lower orders, 2.V- Form the* 
highest class, 247. Their plot 
to nturrter the father of Prah-* 
lada, 248. Their paramonutcy 
established, 2*fb. Their triumph 
over the # Ksatrfyas, 250. Their 
mention with respect, 257. The # 
"spell of their sanctity occasion- 
ally broken, 251. Objective 
method of interpretation adopt- 
ed in ffbem, 290. Meaning of 
sacrificial treatises, 319. Sacri- 

* ficial knowledge inculcated by 
them* 329. Their Community 
a predominant idea of the 

• period, 346* Known as nobly 
born, 351. Suptome head of 
all the races, why l 352. Their 
enmity with the ascetics, 350. 
Their heritage the patriarchal 
system, 362. Distinction be- 
tween pater-familias and po- 
pular Gotra* known, to them 
only, 363. They form one of 
the essential parts of the Aryan 

ciety, 363. Their supremacy, , 
*what conclusions it leads l 
367. Geographical notices ob- 
served in them, 368. The learn- 


ed of them were called by the 
name of the district where the£ 
resided, 375. Their pilgrimage 
on foot from K&ncni to Benares, 
382. Districts in the south not 
occupied by them, 383. Theiu 
scttliug in the towns with tfcS 
other three castes, 385. * Their 
sociajl organization, 386. Oppo- 
sition between them and the 
Shr|man%s, 393. Sale in idols 
discarded by them, 393. Natural 
opponents of the Yavanas, 398. 
They recognize Buddha Gou- 
tam& as a great teacher, 410. 
Buddha brought up under 
them, 412. Free-thinkers of 
the school of Koutsa, 412. Their 
conference with Buddha, 413. 
m Antagonism between them and 
the ascetics, 416. Some of them 
accept Buddhism, 419, Cov^ed 
into submission by* Bouddhas, 
420. Their mode of worship 
recognized«by Buddha, ^22. The 
learned of the companions 
of the populace, 427. Glimpses 
of the dogma of metempsychosis 
found in them, 429. Bestowal 
of gifts on them authorized hy 
the edict of Asoka, 436. Mara- 
thi Ian gu a go as used by them, 
437. Their predoifiinailce awak- 
ened opposition, 444. Many of 
them revere Tuk&ram’B Gath^s, 
447. They support Brahman i- 
cal idolatry, 460. Their efforts 
to build large temples where 
heroes of R&mayawu and Bharata 
were adored, 460 Their oppo- 
sition to the performance of a 
sacrifice by a Shtidra prince, 
402. Tlieir comforts, 463. The 
kind of inlluenco produced on 
them by Buddhism, 466. Their 
functions revived and enforced, 
44J9. Their works pieptioned 
by Mftdhav&chdiwa, 4^0. T^y 
, collected popular tales and^ im- 
proved tlieir geheral character 
at fhe tipie of tjio decline of 
Buddhism, 472. .Jh^ distinc- > 
tion « between them \ and the 
Shddra .artificial,, 497 Jains 

• their worst enemies, 498. Their 

• yoke t thrown off by some small 

• cartes, 498. • One of the three 
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divisions ot the Aryas, 509. 

( Placed by Brahmanism at the 
bea<j of society, 513. Their 
duty as pHeats, 514. 

Br&hmana-Literature, describes 

« the sacrificial system, 14. Des- 

* c cribes Shrouta system of sacri- 
fice®, 92. When produced ? 189. 
Its frequent recurrence to the 
instructive stories, 214. Exclu- 
sion from it of any, other proof 
than what is actually seen, 219. 
The origin of the classifications, 
of five substances, 223. Its 
permission for performing sacri- 
fices, 35J. 

Br&hmana prince, the rnler of 
<the central division, 385. 

Br&hma?iaspati, his iron-axe shar- 
pened by Tva^tri, 56. Recites 
a hyma, 67. Identified wit*h 
Ganapati and Brihaspati, 167. 
Represents the power of priest 
and of Brahma itself 181. Re- 
cognised as a sacrificial god, 
280. 

Br&hmanical-literature, identifies 
Praj&pati with years, months 
and seasons, 63. 

l»r&hmamsm, its rapid progress, 
462. Still very strong, 498. Its 
vitality very greaj;, 498. It is 
false it the Indian re-actionary 
system be false, 501. Affected 
by the British supremacy, 501. 
Its forms have frustrated the 
re-actionary movements, 502. 
The Sikhas, Jains and Ling&- 
yatas acting against it, 502. 
Divided into two sects by Shai- 
vism and Vaisnavaism, 505. 
Its revival, 513. Influence of it 
on a Bengali, 515. The upper 
classes in Mah&r&stra entirely 
under its influence, *5 16. 

Br ah many a, one who had Adopted 
• Btf&htbtffetoal institutions, ”254. 


the aid he renders them, 11 9. 
Contemplated by the Aids, 157. 
Identified with 3r&hma?*aspati 


Eriha<fde^t&; the passage of, 58. 
lObsertPeAa night to be attendld 
JVftb'staJaf&d. ' Describes the 
*?narrfage ' bf*Sorimy\i and birth 
•ofAdS m&fy. 

BriKaspato, sups by the Aryas for 


« and Gan&pati, 167. Hi® re- 
ligious and philosophical system, 
269. Mentioned in reference to 
his teaching Indr&for a thou- 
sand years, 339. J&b&li his 
follower, 449. One of the 
materialists, 472. 

Briseis, Brysis— his father, 83. 

Appears to be Vrihi or nee, 83. 
British rule, condition of the 
people before itB establishment 
in India, 511. They anhihilated 
the political influence of the 
Mar&th&s and Sikhs, 501. Im- 
proved and enlarged the means 
of communication, 501. 

Brysis, identical with Bral^ 83. 
t A poet, 83. 

Buddha, his chronology and its 
exact period, 316. Explana- 
tion of the term, 814 His 
knowledge in Samftdhi, 417. 
Distinction between him and 
Achat, 457. His dicta not con- 
sistent, 45 5. His austerities, 518. 
Buddha Goutama, his teaching^ 
accepted by Narg&rjiufk, 452. 
The greatest and last prophet 
of the Buddhas, 241. His teach- 
ing on the subject of Nirv&na 
* 459. Delivered hio discourses 

in the popular language, 464. 
His time & period of 
the revival 'of poetry, 443. 
Rapid spread of his‘ doctriues, 
1 433. His chronology didcuBsfed 

by Tumour, 411. Political 
events facilitated his operation, 
418. His character, 421. His 
method for the deliverance of 
the people' from the miseries 
of this life, 421. He knew his 
difficulties, 427. Ideas generat- 
ed by his teachings, 451. His 
opposition «to Vedic polity, 
407. The spread of his influ- 
ence, 423. His life, 410 His 
mind influenced by the state- 
ments in the G&th&s, 456. His 
different statements at differ- 
ent times, 454. . No inconsist- 
ency in ,his different state- 
ments, 457. His ideas about 
Karma and IXp&d&na, 451. N&w 
interpretations of nis dicta, 
453, State of the nation when 
b he began to preach, 410. 
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Early begin* to examine pfoilo^ 
sophical problems, 412. Des- 
cription of the restless state of 
the mind, 413. before nis 
time Br&hmanas were the only 
'Gurus of other castes, 426. 
Stability of his church estab- 
lished, 420. 

Buddha-hood, how to attain to it > 
423. ° 

Bouddh^s, Nirvana, the goal of 
, their aspirations, 512. Simpli- 
city of their doctrines, 429. 
Their generations of Buddhas 
exerting themselves, 241. 
Buddhism, Br&bmanical revival, 
the necessary congtequence of 
its decay, 496. Its progress of 
thought and its development 
of philosophy, 316. Monastery, 
the great distinguishing feature 
of it, 314. Its intellectual re- 
volution, 313. No reference to 
it in Yoga, 305. Its action on 
the laity, 304. It is a resuft; of 
» the aption and re-action of theo- 
logical and philosophical in- 
fluences, 284. The first council 
of the monks oad vances its 
causey 433. Its doctrines mys- 
tified by the difficulty as to 
the origin of Karma and Upd- 
d&na, 451. Succeeded the 
period of metaphysical classifi- 
cations, 462. In its third period 
the pretensions of its ascetics 
wer°i thoroughly established, 
459. The time of its dawn, 345. 
Its wonderful results due to 
^ what ? 463. Its influence on the 
Br&hmanas, 466. Its revival, 
461. • It dispensed J with the 
Sanskrit language developed 
* and cultivate# at the time of 
Patanjali, 464. Us opposition 
to Vedic polity, 241. Abolished 
the distinction between pater- 
familias and popular Gotra, 
362. Jainism is its modern 
' growth, 516. Popular tales 
listened to with eagerness at 
the period of its decline, 472. 
Characterized by the dogma of 
metempsychosis, 429. Traces 
of it abundant in the Shaiva- 
system, 507. Materially aided 
by the council of the monks, 

72 


434. The status of the Shftdras 
was improved by it, 469. How • 
to apprthend anc^ appreciate 
it, 431. Respect shown to it by 
the laity in the Ex-Gangetic 
valley, 434. In its time the Pr 
krit languages triumphed ove* 
the Sanskrit, 442. It influenced 
the mind of Goutama, 488. 

Its action on Vedic polity, 403. 
Threg periods of its history, 407. 
The whole Bystem built on 
Bucfdha’s mental struggle 
against sin, 422. Its character- 
istic * marks, 410. Its rapid 
spread due to what? 4&1. 

Buddhistic, Chaitanya, in his 
spirit of equality of all casted, 
496. Principles, of what con- 
stituted ? 424. Rationalism, 
Goutama was influenced by it, 
488. Gatb&s, remarks on, poetry 
based on them, 444. I?ieachers, 
the popular mind once accus- 
tomed to listen to them, 504. 

Buddhists, their identity with 
Madhyamikas, a keystone of 
Goldstiicker’s superstructure, 
398. Their condemnation, a 
predominant feeling of thei* 
dialecticians and idealists, 495. 
Sale in idolg discarded by them, 
393. Serious differences among 
them settled by the convocation 
of the monks, 434. Opposition 
to them, 467. The non-Vedic 
influences exerted by them 
were overcome by the Smritis, 
468. Their grand ideal, 432. 
Mentioned by way of con- 
demnation in a system of many 
heavens and hells, 471. Smritis 
modified by their action, 468. 
Influence produced on their 
mind by reading Karma and 
Up&d&na, 432. They sy sterna* 
tiz *d the forms of &Aoatrove$sy, 
487. Engaged in the $lasaifica- 
Von and piopagatiou^ «f their 
' doctrines, 450, Th*,jToctrme o I 
the transmigration pt soul nod. 
developed before. ,489, , 

Their doctrine about ttaa state . 

. of mind and soul, 488. * A sect 
*of dissenters, 404. 

Buddhi-tattva, what is perma- 
* ngnt and essential in man, 310. 
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Blihlor, his paper Pn Parajanya, c 
. 48. 

BnliU, hiajtory, 177. Prevented 
from adding a Mantra, 177. 
Burmah, Buddhist missionaries 
« sent to it, 450. Spread of 
Nihilism in it, 458. Pali, its 
classical language, 463. 

CABTJL, the valley of, 179. Rain 
falls there in the liionth of 
Pousa, 60. 

Cfijis, discussion between them 
and the Brfihma?ias, 499. 

Caldwel}, an English author, 
attempted to investigate the 
v modern Turanian dialects, 513. 
Carnatic, reference to Basva An- 
nfi, a native of Kaly/Ua, Kal- 
burga, 497. * 

^Carpenters, do not want timber 
as thbre are forests in abun- 
dance, 131. 

Carphntry, necessity of its know- 
ledge, 180 

Caste, its influence, 198. 

Castes, those of the Vaishyas and 
Shfidras fixed, 198. 
t. Caucasus, the borders of, 25. 
Crossed by the tribe of the 
name of Salva, 65. Limits the 
boundary of Arifinfi, 91. [ 

Cawnpur, iqcluded in the lower j 
valley of the Ganges, 512. 

Central Asia, the native place of 1 | 
the ancient Ary as, 179. 

Ceylon, Buddhistic missionaries 
sent to it, 450. Spread of 
Nihilism in it, 458. Pali, its 
classical language, 463. 

Chaitanya, he preached in Bengal, 
496. Called himself the Vais- 
nava, 498. A popular Bengali 
preacher, 514. His songs re- 
cited, 515. 

* Chaityas, monuments, 460^ 
Ch&wakya. his history cannot be 
A^arfcwdfrom that of Chandra- 
j* gupta, 399. 

-’Hjhandrljgupta, the Guptafi flouri- 
shed before him, 394. His hall 
* memidhed by Patkiyali, 398. 
Mentioned in the Benares 
edition of Mah&bh&jya, 399, An 
'isolated name, 400. 

Ch&nd&Zas, a low.class, 893. 


.Chaplain, controlling the plans 
and expenditure of his chief- 
tain, being the first fire, 298. 

Charana, 6tn assembly of noble 
families, 363. 

Charana- Vyuha, Written about 
the period of the Brfihmanical 
revival, 473. 

Ch&rvakas, the followers of 
Brihaspati, 259. * 

Chaaala, an ornamental top of the 
Yflpa, 144. ' 

dhaturhotri Mantras, repeated by 
another Brfihmana, 194. They 
are an attempt ( to spiritualize a 
sacrifice, 222. 

Ch&turmfitya-iali, compared with 
Gateinb&rs, 160 

Ohhandas, objective method of 
interpretation with reference to 
it, 290. Their supposed eternity, 
297. 

Chliandaka, Buddha’s servant, 413. 

Chh&ndo-Br&hmana, constituted 
YSjuika, 296. 

Childers, his view of Nirvdrta, 459. 

Chinese, their region, 209. Their 
supposed origin from God, 218. 

Chitta-Viksepa, the abstract prin- 
ciples rendered concrete, how I 
314. , 

Chivalry, a natural and necessary 
consequence' of leisure and 
luxury, 11. r The feeling of, 16. 
Institutions of, 17. Characte- 
rization of the feeling of, 17. 
Period of, the myths of Indra 
occurring in it, 33. Its period 
followed that of the" pastoral, 
37. The state of the savages 
during its period, 37. The 
period fof, 47. The period of, 51. 
The period of, 73. Engenders 
romantic love for fair ladies, 
124.^ The ^period of, 141. Pro- 
duces feelings of superiority, 
188. Its predominance, 190. 

Chivalrous phrases, 44. Aryas, 
their contest with the Mazda- 
yasnians, 51. 

Chola, an Aryjm colony, 877. One 
of the prosperous Aryan settle- 
ments, 382. 

Christianity, its spread checked 
by Br&bmamsm, 498. Its' zeal- 
ous efforts in India nullified by 
Brfihmanism, 500. 
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Civilization, the thud stage of, ^32 
Evidence in favour of its # 
growth, 45* Revealed by the 
songs of Soma, 51. Its progress, 
ISO* 

Cml war, its causes, 101. Took 
plaoe among the Aiyas them- 
selves, 108 

Clan, a, led by a shepherd 10 

Clans, number of, formed by the 
Aryas,. 9 Mentioned in the 

• Zend&vestd, IS Formed |pd 
sustained, 106 

Clanship, the principle of, 198 

Colebrooke, h*s essay on Hindu 
Astionomy, 60 

Communion, its concrete idea 
with the BrahmavSdins* 221 *| 

Comparative Mythology, supply- 
ing information in evidence, 3 
It is the tmly method foi in- 
vestigation, 27 Proves the 
community of creed and re- 
ligious stories, 77 Correspon- 
dence to the documentary evi 

• den^p, 79. 

Comparative Philology, supplies 
hist incal materials ill abun- 
dance, 3. Supplies mfbi motion 
in qyidence, 3 Supports the 
theory of gradual growth oi 
civilization, 7ty Coriesponds to 
the oral statements, 79 Shows 
that the. language of Zartliu 
•stra* and Aryas was the same,* 
94 

Comparative Sphagiology, investi 
gates religious institutions 78 
The test of the identity of the 

• Greeks, A Romans, Sclaavs and 

Indian Aiyas, 81 • 

Confederacy, mention of it id the 

, Zend&vest&, 13 

Cosmogony, fbat of Kapila, its* 
principles are recited lfl Smntis 
and Putinas witlf approval, 
494 Proves that Aryas were not 
barbarians, 1 Helped by Agm, 
47. Largely developed in the 
third penod ,of Buddhism, 470 

Cosmological speculations of 
•Aryas, 18 Notions considerably 
•advanced by the history of the 
growth of Aditi, 35 Thoory 
developed by Kapila* 311. 


Cosmos, notions entertained by 
the Greeks about it, 35. 

Cox, reproduces the theory of the* 
origin of mythology a/ pro- 
pounded by Max Muller, 148. 
^raoshdvareza, identical with 9 
Pratiprasth&tH, 99. • 

Cryses, identical with Knsa* 8#. 
Cryseis, identical With Kmi, 63. 


DAILSA, interpreted into skill 
or hatidmels, 40 Allusion to his 
birth, 41. 

Dakaina fire, the son of the sacn- 
fice r,«231 

Dak«m&, sacrificial fee, 16 
Daksma^m, a fire pl&cfe allotted 
to Adhvaryu, 177 # 

Danrfap&m, father-in-law of 
Buddha, 413 

Danube, on its banks t^e Aiyas 
established themselves, 112 
Dfi,r& shtoi, takes a fecial in- 
terest in the cultivation of 
Sanskrit* learning, 499 • 
Darbha, sacrificial glass brought 
home from a "wilderness before 


a sacnfice is performed, 179 
Darbha grass, strung together, 194 
Darsha pfbma in&sa, a sacrifice 
originates ill the SthAli paka, 
174 A sacnfice performed by 
every gentleman 175 • 

Darun, corresponds to Purod&sha, 
99 


Dlsis, aborigines of the Panjab, 
112 Have no power, 113 Con- 
gregate m villages, 1 13 Boast 
of then peiaonal valour, 114 
Drive away the cows of their 
enemy, 1 14 Described as dark, 
weak and repulsive, 114, Con- 
cc al cows of the Aiyas in a cave 
out of the waj, 137 
Dasha Hotji Mantras, a short ex- 
tract of them, 222 
Dashai at ha, obtains sons through^ 
tfle blessings of the Mums, 444. 


Dasyu, how a heeameta^ 

•Das>u,254 7 

Dasyu-prince, his account 
Sh^ntiparva, 254. r 
Das\ us, their war with jShe Aryas 
ended, 21 Dnven away by the 
• Arjas, 47. Of India, 81 The 


aborigines of tho Panjab* 112. 
Submitted tp the Aryas, 168. 
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Dawn-theory, Its development, 72. 
De-Alvie, bis view of Nirvana. 

' 459. 

Defeat-sacrifiCe, performed for de- 
feating the enemies, 1 82. 
rDefinition-method, its elements 
* and their division, 262, A 
^method of P&aini, 266. A stand- 
point of the Aryan philosophical 
method, 272. Nature of gram- 
matical rules based^ on it, 273. 
As applied to the investfgation 
of linguistic phenomena, ^78. 
Delhi, its streets are full of Banias, 
515. * 

Demop, his power, 140. 
Demostherfes, his story illustrat- 
ing the custom of shaving the 
head among the Greeks, 396. 
Devadatta, his influence on the 
mind *of Aj&tashatru, 41 
Decline of his influence, 419. 
Devar&ta, <&he adopted fcr&hmana 
boy, 370. 

Devae, their contest cvith Asuras, 
3. Their followers, 102. Opposed 
by the Asuras, 107. Their buttle 
with the Asuras, 210. Their 
triumph over the Asuras due to 
,what? 22. 

Deva-Patnls, their share in the 
sacrificial oblation, 64. 
Dhamma^Pada, no mention of, war 
with M&rain it, 446. Explained 
by some eloquent monks, 454. 
Ecstatic condition of the spirit 
not understood, 457 
Dharma, instruction in it, 297. 
Otherwise called righteousness, 
302. What it results in ? 307. 
Dhdtd, The god of stability, 22. 
Dh&tu-garbhas, repositories for 
relics, 460. 

Dheds, their strange metaphysical 
questions, 464. « 

I>hwwyd-fi res, explain the manners 
of priests, 143. 4 

Dhritar&atra, a Kaurava prince, 

*53., f 

Dialectics, a pursuit of the leaders 
of society, 333. * * 

DigambarM a division ’ of Jains, 

497. # 

Dionysian mysteries, 24. 
Dionysius, described os the pro-* 
ductive and intoxicating power, 
of nature, 24. 


Dili* associated with Aditi, 38. 
Substituted for Aditi, 38 Ex- 

S lained, 39. Described as full of 
error aud* danger, 39. Absence 
of Aditi, 39. Said to confer 
w bat is desirable, 40. 

Divod&sa, his reputation estab- 
lished, 122. 

Doctors of Divinity, other ser- 
vices required by the Aryan 
gentlemen, 193. Quarrel between 
themselves, 194. 

Dofftrine of moments, it is eon-‘ 
demned, 488. 

Domestic economy, proving that 
the Aryaawere notf barbarians, 2. 
Dramatists, common people epter- 
„ tttiued®by them, 331. 

Diav^a, discussion of its nature by 
Pr\tanjali, 299. Is real and cap- 
able of positive development, 
491. 

Du&b, centre of, 189. 

DvipadA, a verse repeated by 
flouLA at the time of wresting 
from the hands of Nimtiher f 
cords, 211. * h 

Dyous-Aditi, an epithet of, 23. 
Easy to be identified with na- 
tural phenomena, 42 Referred 
" to in the; Aik-SanhitA, 42*. 

EARTH, described as the mother 
by a Km, 43. Galled mother by 
the Greeks, 75. 

^k&stfaka, the mother of Indra,26. 
Ellora, the god there is represent- 
ed as a patriarch, 507. #> 

Empire, divided into principalities, 
399. 

England, the political constitution 
of, 20. L 4 

Englishmen, their fondness for 
ice, 147. Boast of their though 
and action, 147. Consider what 
is impracticable to be absurd 
and unwbrthy of notice, 169. 
The pride of their gentility, 218. 
Epaminondas, his phalanx, 112. 
Euclid, his system compared to 
that of P&nini, 272. 

Europe, inhabited by the Aryas, 

66 . 

European motions, their tendency 
to drop the last vowel of a worn, 
24. Scholars, theft ingenuity 
baffled by the rationale of the 
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interesting myth, 47. Ball*an£ 
dance, 188. Preachers occupy 
every place of importance in 
India, 500. • * 

Europeans, form the highest caste 
in India, 185. Tre^t their slaves 
in America very cruelly, 202. 
Not associating with subject- 
races, 438. 

Evangelization, that of India at- 
tempted by European mis- 
sionafles, 500. 

^Exegetic logic, developed by^he 
objective method of interpreta- 
tion, 290. 

Exegetics, wlftt demonstrates its 
employment, 359. • 

« 

FEUDAL, a community constitu- 
ted by states, 11. Confederacy 
formed by.the ancient Aryas, 6. 

Feudalism, the condition into 
which the Ar^as passed from 
the state of agriculturists, 1. 
Th« j necessity ,of encouraging its 
growth, 11. 

Feudaf system, the, 100. 

Folklore*, consists of hunting ex- 
peditions, 05. # 

Fraternity, formed by the Aryas, 

201 . * . 

Fravashis, the spirits of the dead, 

101 . 

Furdu&i, mentions Hoshang, 120. 

G AH AN BAB, originally meant* 
an bom e-holder, 100. Its deriva- 
tion, 1 00. 

Gahc nbats, compared with Cli&tur- 
m&sya-iad, 100. 

Ga?aa, how formed ? 325. 

GawH-hQtna, a process bf Shrouta- 
systern, 92. 

Ganapali, identified with Brah- 
manspati and Bribaspati, 167. 
A name of BrahmafiaspAti, 325. 

Gandharvae, sell Soma, *146. 

Gamp&Mas, they are ancient, 325. 

Gang, a, formed by the ancient 
Aryas, 7. Formed by the Aryas 
to defend themselves from any 
danger or for killing a wild 
animal for food, 8. Of hunters, 

l°\ • 

Gangft, first wife of Shantanu, her 
children excluded from the 
throne, 253. 


Ganges, the powei* of the Aryas 
on its banks, 18 Its batiks 
occupied by the Arya$, 116. 
Mentioned in thfVedas, 161. 
r J he ^valleys of, not' occupied by 
the Aryas, 168. Plains of, 179. # 
The Aryas occupy her fertilS 
valleys, 376. Distinctidh be- 
tween her valley and that of 
the God&vari, 378. Aryan settle- 
ments on Jier banks, 379. The 
rising plain between her and 
thAJamna, 380, Great progress 
of the Aryas living on her 
banRs, 381. The wife of Shiva, 
506. Together with Jhe moun- 
tain Himalaya personified by 
the non-Aryas, 507. • 

Gangetic valley, all the monas- 

# teries in it not equally inspired 
by Buddhistic doctrines, 433. 
Divide^ into two parts, 512. , 

G&rhapatya, domestic* fiie-place, 
16. Fine kindled in th^ morn- 
ing, 93. r Wie fire produced by 
friction is mixed with that al- 
ready kindled, 61. A fire-place 
alb >t ted to a Kotri, 177. The 
wife of the sacrifice!*, 231. 
Garothmdo, a Zendic name for 
the Supiemc Spirit, 153. 
Garutm&n, n name of the Sup- 
reme spirit, 153. * " 

G&thasjrepcated the successors 
of bai ds who go about singing of 
the greatness of their gods, 178. 
Not to be distinguished from 
their stories, 214. Their dis- 
tinct mentiou, 327. Listened 
to with eagerness by Buddha’s 
disciples, 425. Always sung liy 
the monks, 426. Sung by the 
non-Aiyas, 441. They are re- 
floMonary, 415. Of TnkarSma, 
Feelings the Pandits on hear- 
ing them, 447. Statement in* 
tli'm about a man of wisdom, t 
455. v . v 1 

Ogus-hudhfio, corresponds to Go- . 

dugdha, 99. r “ 

Gaus Jivya, represents fresh milk, 
and clarified butfer, *• 

Gavisti,^. word for battle, 69. 

(Jaya, characterized as an evil 
spirit, 104. ProiiQimcds Gaya- 
*Sukta.and 6b tains favour of the 

• Vishvedevas/217. Not noticed 
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though in Ary&varta, 382. A 
f place of importance in the 

* Buddhistic period, 387. A 
place wher$' Buddha’s disciples 
acquired a recognized position 

+ in society, 419. Specially 
noticed and exalted with respect 
to idbl worship, 471. 

G&yatri, Asuri, a Vedic metre 
compared with that of Zendic, 
96. Undertakes \o procure 
Soma for gods, 213. 
Gayomarthan, his story is men* 
tioned in the Veda, 104. 
Germanic, tribes followed ky the 
Greeks, 73. 

German, considered as the abori* 
gines of their country, 74. Wor* 
ship Tyr, the god of war, 74. 
Germany, penetrated by the Aryas, 
66 . 

Girija, the son of Babhru, 194. 
Gibbon, hisf' description bf the de- 
generate Romans, 238,. 

God&vaft, her banks fertile, 378. 
Goddesses, the modesty of, 1 6. 
Go-doha, an important part of 
every sacrifice, 1 36. 

Gods, create the uuiverse by means 
,of a sacrifice, 151. Do not acknow- 
ledge Indra’s right of leadership, 
198 

Go-dngdha, corresponds to Gaus- 
hudh&o, 99. 

GoldstUcker, his speculation as to 
the myth of Ashvins, 58. His 
explanation of the Ashvins, 63. 
One of the learned savants, 4(13. 
Gonarda, a town, 386. 

Goods, out of the pale of the Mos- 
lems, and the Brahraanas, 517. 
Gopd, wife of Buddha, 413. Her 
uneasiuess at Buddha's pensive- 
ness of mind, 415. 

Gotra, formed by the< patriarchal 

* system of government, 360. 
What it included, 361, ( Its 
real meaning, 364. 

Gotras, .their catalogue in tjie 
Shrouta ParishisJa, 473. 
#Gotra-system,’ the', i£s ^ origin in 
v the division of the 1 Aryas into 
clans, ‘1®.* •* f c 

Gouda Br&hmajia, ruling over the 
Gurjars, 5^5. <-> 

Goutama, difference between his 
dialectic and . the modern 


^grammar, 290. His reference 
to Yoga supports the given 
chronological order, 306, His 
refutation l of the doctrine of 
Momenta , 312. Could not sanc- 
tion the proposition of Mlm&n- 
sakas about the significant 
power of a word, 488. His 
polemical method, 493. A logi- 
cian, the two feelings, common 
to him, which ? 496. 

Goutama Buddha, his contest with 
Sltan, 92. Teaches religious 1 
dogmas, 169. Existence of 
P&taliputra before him, 387. 
The leading officer® of Govern- 
ment, his disciples, 434. 
Goutamae, their clans, 122. Real 
essence of the Aryan Society, 
363. 

Govind, a teacher, his doing in 
* the Pan jab, 514. 

Grahastk ashram a, one of the four 
stages of the life, 513. 

GranGha, supplies the place of the 
Alkuran, 515. ( 

Grftvas, stones, lOQy * 

Greeks, their notions enlarged 
when they conquered and ex- 
plored different countries, 35. 
Greeks, 69. Leave their ' native 
country, 73. Look ou the gods 
as their ancestors, 74. Imagine 
that one of the races of man 
sprang from Ash-trees, 7 7. Sacri- 
** ficial system exactly corresponds 
to that of the Indian Aryas, 

83. Resemble Indian Anyas, 

84. Conquer Asia. 146. Their 
stories narrated, 209. In nam- 
ing the gods of other nations 
they proceeded in the same way 
that the ancient Aryas did, 606. 
Yavauas identified with them; 
359. Persecuted their national 
leaders, ^396. Their history 
proves tlie energy of the Aryas 
to work out a polity, 601. 

Grihya-Sfitra mentions sixteen 
rites, 128. Describes the con- 
struction of a house in all its 
details, 133. 

Grihya-Sfitras, the rites taught in 
them «re observed by t^e 
Mar&thas, 516. 

Gnhy&gm-Kunda, a hearth re- 
quired in the Sth&lip&ka, 171. 
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Grihya-Sansthta, described* 174. 
Describes Shdla-gava sacrifice. 
174. 

Grihya-rites, Tantras are talked 
to them, 473. 

Grimm, on the law of, 23. Connects 
Tnisco with Tin, 74. Supposes 
- that the Isceevones lived near 
the Rhine, 77. 

Grote, his history of Greece, 24. 

Gujar&tha, its natives influenced 
by the spirit of Jainism, 516. 

* Guna, discussion of it by Pata® jali, 

299. Is real and capable of 
positive development, 491. 

Gupta-r&j&s,* those of P&taliputra 
^ere Mouryas, 394. 

Gurjais, their land found in R^j^ 
pntana, 512. Residents # of the 
Chambal valley, 515. 

Gurus, teaqjhers, 280. 

Guru Govind improved the book 
called Grantha, 496. 

HAOMA, a plant, its juiee ex- 
tracted, 100. 

Hari, worshipped by the lower 
orders in Bengal, 515. 

Harishchandra, his story, 41. Be-* 
ference to Indra as appeared 
to Bis son, 41. Allpdes to fife 
Yavanas and Kambojas, 396. 

Hellenes, their*colony, 395. 

Hellespont, crossed by a tribe, 66. 
So named on account of its being 

• thd high way of the Ary as, 67. 
Crossed by Aryas who remem- 
bered their former institutions, 
67. • 

Herminones, originated from the 

* three sons of Manus, 76. Derive 
they* names from frmin, 77. 

Hirfimbft, a non-Aryan wife of 

* Bhtma,*25^ 

Hierarchy, the fifat period of the 
ancient history of India when 
it did not exist, 34o. 

Himalayas, tracts about the foot 
of, occupied by the Aryas, 167. 
Limits tne plains of the Indus 
and the Ganges, 379. The nor- 
thern boundary of ArvfLvarta, 

, 380. Personified by the non- 

* Aryas, 507. 

Hindus of Sindha, worship the 
Indus, 117. 


Hink&ra, a Way *of pronoucing 
Mantras, 102. 

Hiouen Thsang, a distinguished 
Chinese traveller/*^. IBis tra- 
vels in India, 513. 

Hiranya-Kashipu, his son’s storjfe 
248. A victim to the Aryan 
polities, 250. • 9 

Hiranyaksa, how humiliated, 247* 
A victim to the intrigues of 
Aryan polities, 250. 

Historical * theory, explains the 
mythology of different nations, 4. 

Hoxner, bis story of the Greeks or 
th %ltisi6, 208. 

Hoshang, identical with Bhuxna, 
120. A Persian naftie which is 
assumed by the Parsis # in 
Western India, 120. 

Hot&, recites Mantras for all sacri- 

• fices except the Agnjatoma, 13. 
Identical with Zaotia, 99. Re- 
peats hymns at a sacrifice, 154. 
Invokes the gods, 177. His fire 
place is ©firhapatya, *77. Re- 
quired for invoking gods, 176. 
Invites gods and recites Puronu- 
vfLkyli, 154. Addresses the seven 
deities, 204. Recites Mantras 
in a loud and strong voice, 2£5. 
Possesses the power of injuring 
his enemy, 205. Places the 
vital airs in th* head of the 
sacrifice, 205 Stands behind 
the S&ma-sing£rs in a sacrifice, 
206. Information about his 
duties, 208. Places a two-legged 
sacrificer, 210. 

Hotd, priests, recite the Mantras 
at a sacrifice, 12. 

Hotri, his presence necessary at 
the time of periodical sacrifices, 
128. 

Hourvatat, identical with Svar- 
gatva, 9@. 

Hudson, English institutions estab- 
lished on its banks, 22. 

IGNIS, Roman name for Agni, 

* 72. 

IksvAku, the first founder of th* 
lunar dynasty, 448, * 

Iliad, gives description Of sacri- 
ficial rites, 81. - * f * » # 

• India, entered by the Aryas, 36 . 

.Indian chronology, its external 

, evidence, 276. 
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Indra, national T god,hiatimportance, 
3d. The god of the Aryas, 21. 
r ' Ofteg mentioned in the Aik- 
Saohit&, Described as an 
Aditya, 23. Concealed by his 
c mothers. 23. His contrast with 
1 f JBakxcM, 24. His fondness for 
Soz&a, 24. The personification 
of Afflatus, 25. Not a god at 
first, 25. Shares a feast with 
the Maruts, 26. Killp his father, 
26. Origin of his myfb, 27. 
The wild tribes and Indip, 27. 
The piece of land on which 
Soma plant grows is his mother 
and the plant itself is his father, 
28. Described as the energy 
ivhich the Soma-drink produces, 
28. Used in the sense of energy, 
28. What is seen by him ? 28. 
The sign of, 28. What ik 
accepted by him? 28. What 
is created by him ? 28. 1 > es- 

cribed as the spiiit ( which the 
Soma\juice produces, 28. What 
is given by hjm ? 28. His 
interpretation supported, 29. 
Notions about him are modi- 
fied, 29. Birth of, 29. Descri- 
bed as a fierce individu.il, 29. 
His power, 29. lie presen ted as 
sharpening his weapon, 30. 
Strong men possessed of his 
spirit, 30. His triumph, 31. 
His power believed in, 31. His 
war with Vrittra, 31. Over- 
comes Vnttra, 31, Said to 
have a patriarchal family, 32. 
Loses his antbropopathic cha- 
racter, 32. Sung by a shepherd, 

32. Identified with one’s wife, 

33. The god of the Ks.itriyas, 
33. His myth modified, 33. 
His warlike character described, 
33. Exalted into a king. 33. 

. JHis helmet mentioned, 34. His 
notions defined, 35. Becopies 
a deity of powdr and victory, 
i\ 35 Described as the god- $f 
war and victory, 35. * Appear- 
/ ing in the disguise 'of a 
^ Br&ktnawa. 4. A hymn pro- 
ducedTfor him, 41. Supersedes 
Ag&i* ' Vdyu mentioned 

along with him, 47. Kuled ovef 
Maruts as * companion, 48. 
pouches the sky, 48, 5 7 V His 


9 player corresponds to that of 
the Shrotriyaa, 81* Abhorred 
by the Masdayamians as a bad 
t&wer, His contest with 
Tvastri, 104. Magnified by the 
Ary a*, 107. Sung by the 

Aryas for the aid he renders 
them, 118. Specially invoked, 
128. Overcomes vritra and 
brings down rain, 140. Be- 
comes the creator of the 
universe, 147. Kills 'Tritra, 
1%7. Aids more than fifty 
Aryan leaders against their 
enemies, 1 47. The god of the 
Aryas, 102. Prayed to in time of 
danger, 1 8 7. His beloved wife, 
ui 196, 207. Animals killed for 
hin^in sacrifice, 400. 

Indr&ui, the wife of Indra, 34. 
Indriya, described by*P&mni, 28. 
The history of it supports the 
interpretation of the word 
Indra, 29. 

InduJ*, on the banks of, the Aryas 
sung, 94. Crossed by the Aryas t 
under different* leaders) 108. 
Its valleys are occupied by the 
Aryas, 11 6 . Worshipped by 
the Hindus of Sinaha, 117. 

' Plains ,of, 179. oThe^Aryas 
fought their way in her valley, 
3C9. Deserts^ lying between 
her and A Jamifa, 370. 

Inferior Aryas, their analogy to 
4 serpent /fo?is, 215. " ‘ " 

Infinite, the process for the reali- 
zation of its conception, 36. ® 
Intfsevones, derived their name 
from Ynguio, 76. Originated 
from the sons of Manus, 76. 
Invasion, 6l India, 2. Of the 
Pan jab, 46. 

Invocations, in the ^ik-&anhit&, 2.« 
Iian, Indian Mahomedans came 
from it, 1 70. 

Irthm, a S&xou god, 77. 

Irmiuo, the third son of Manus, 
77. 

Iscoevones, originated* from the 
three sons of , Manus. 76. 
Supposed to live near the Rhine. 
77. 

Isoo, identified with Aslcf, 76. ( 
known to the Zefid&vestt, 99/ 
s Irfis, form the Agniricrma, 175. 

1 A series of small sacrifices, 176, 
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Italy, entered by the Aryas, 6$. a 
ItiMsa-Pur&ttam, included in the 
works called Brdhtnanaa, 470, 
Izeahne, a ceremony of the P&rsis, 
99 . 

Izha, the name of Earth, 101. 

JAbALI, his ignoranoe as to who 
his father was, 255. Reference 
to the dialogue between him 
and R&ma, 449. 

Jacob Grimm, his collection of 
corresponding Teutonic woms, 
74. 

Jaimini, reference to a passage 
quoted by nis commentators, 
42. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of his system, 288. The 
author of the First Mlmlnstt, 
305. Stigmatized as an 
atheist in <the Padma-Purlna, 
471. Preceded Goutama, Ka- 
wA da and others, 487. His 
philosophical system referred to 
by Kapila, 494. * 

Jains, to be found throughout 
the tohole of India, 497. How 
they seceded from Br&hmanism, 
502. 

Jamadagni, insulted and killed 
by a K*atnya, 250. • 

Jamna, the valley of, not occu- 
pied by the Aryas, 168. The 
country l^etweefl her and the 
Ganges occupied by the Aryas, 
369. Allusion to the desert lying 
between her and the Indus, 376. 
Its* valley, 512. R&ma and 
Kriana* worshipped in her 
valley, 514. 

Janaka, his mention in the 
Chh&adogya, 448. * 

Janamejaya, his gifts, 216. The 
• story of Iub sacrifice, 233. 
Jan&sas, next to warriors and 
priests, 130. 

Jfinashruteya, a learaea man and 
his story, 217. 

Jits, out of the pale of the 
Moslems and the Br&hmanas, 
517. . , 

Jaxartes, a river, along the banks 
of which the Aryas form a 
Community, 89. Valley of, 91. 
Jenovah, Bpoken of in a variety 
of ways in the Jewish scrip- 
tures, 138, 


Jews, are they idolaters? 138. 
Their religion referred to, 299. • 
Mentioned in reference fee the 
Pharisees, 419. 

Jn&na-Sdkta, mentions the four- 
fold division of priests, 179. # * 

Jn&paka, introduction of thw 
subject of what is called inter- 

* preting Pftnini by P&nini 
alone, 274. 

Jn&pak^s, not developed by one 
or two generations of people, 
331. • 

Jove, described as a destructive 
deity? 84. 

Julian, compares populas songs of 
the Germans to the cries of 
birds of prey, 76. • 

Julius Csesar, his modest opinion 
^of his own work, 329. 

Jupiter, the father of “Dyous, 
83. . 

KA, mentioned as the Sun jn the 
Zend&vest&*156, A pronoun — 
the interpretation put upon it 
by the Brahmav&dins, 221. 

Kabira, a popular Mahomedan 
preacher, 514. Qis doctrines 
destructive, 516. • 

Kachchha, Kutch, 372. 

Kaivalya, this Yoga doctrme not 
hinted at, 290. The fourth P&da 
of Yoga Sfltras, 310. 

K&lakavana, Eastern boundary of 
the Ary&varta, 380. 

Kllap&ka, a Shlkhl of the Veda, 
297. 

K&l&shoka, cannot be distin- 
guished from Ashoka, 434. 

Ka/bana Pandit, author of a part 
of R&jatarangint, 467. 

Kali, one of the sacred seers, 328. 

Kalpa, SOtrak&ras, its authors, 
303. • 

Kalpa-S&tras, also taught to pu- 
pils, 296. Some of them known, 
320. . 

KafUartcfelu, a jar, 294. 

Kambojas, mentioned in Harivan- 
sha with regard to their, cus- 
tom of shaving, 396, • . 

Kamboja^ Aryan colony SZ%* * 

'Kimpllai modem Cabul, 373. 

K&myesfjs, performed frequently. 
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KftttMa, hia dialectics, 290. A 
philosopher, 298. His meaning 
of t^e word Buddhi, 299. His 
system in\>onj unction with that 
of Goutama, 304. Hie reference 
to Yoga, 305. Stigmatized as an 
r atheist in the Padma-PurAna, 
475. Hia system superseded 
that of Kapila, 488/ His divi- 
sion of BrAhmanas into false 
and real, 489. His comparison 
with PAwini elicits the salient 
points of bis system, 489. On 
what does he found the 
authority of the Vedafe ? 490. 
Originates a transcendentalism, 
491. Comparison of his analysis 
* with that of PAwini, 492. What 
is his system ? 493. His formal 
logic, 493. A philosophical school 
referred to By Kapila, 494. A 
f logician, the two feelings com- 
mon to 'him, 495. 

K&narfA, its position between the 
sea-tfoast and upper Tungabha- 
drA, 513. 

KAnadEAs, their character describ- 
ed, 516. 

KAnchi, known to Patanjali, 382. 
ffanva, the chief of the clan called 
Kanvae, 44. 

Kanvas, Aryan clan, 122. Real 
essence of the Aryan society, 
363. 

KapAla, a potsherd on which a 
cake is baked, 172. 

Kapila, his system, 304. Refers 
to all antecedent systems, 305. 
His system characterized by 
the spirit of tedious and exhaus- 
tive division of a principle, 463. 
His system simple and meagre, 
463. Stigmatized as an atheist 
in ttie’Prana-PurftHa, 471. Ex- 
clusively engaged in excogita- 
tion, 493. His idea a£out 
Purttsa or the ideal power, 494. 
Inculcated scepticism, 494. An 
idealist — the two feelings com- 
mon to him, 495. His frequent 
rafeWBoce to the Veda, 495. 
Kapila Vastu,*413. 

K&rikAs, otherwise called Shlokx- 
VArtikas, 330. 

KArtkl-sacrifice, its effect/ 247. • 

* n 


cKasma, its definition and explana- 
tion, 431. An active principle, 
( 451. Relation between it and 
UpadAnaJ 451 Necessarilypro- 
duces its effects, 457. Its effects 
cannot be nullified, 457. When 
in its third stage, must run its 
course, 458. 

Karnia-MtmAnsA, conflict between 
it and the Yoga, 284f 
KAsAya, its meaning according to 
PAttini, 355. ** t 

Klshakritsna, a reference to him 
by BAdarAyaoa, 298. His men- 
tion by Patanjali supports the 
given chronological order, 304. 
A treatise on MimAnsA, 305. 
KAshikA-vritti states that Indra 
signifies the soul or AtmA, 29. 
VArtikas in it same as those in 
the PA^Aa, 330. .A commen- 
tary on PAmni— allusion to 
Yavanas in it, 396. Comparison 
of its different copies estab- 
lishes what proposition? 399. 
Though it follows MahAbhA«ya v 
makes some changes, 4VK). 
KAshmir, a part of V Alhika, 400. 
A district to the North-west of 
Hindusthan, 386. Spread of 
Nihilism in it, 458.* v 
KAshyapa, his discourses, 328. 
KAshyapas, the hereditary priests 
of Janamejaya, 233. 

Kanaka, a ShAkhA of the Yeda, 
297. 

KAtyAyana, a school-man, 261. 
Regulation by him of the forma- 
tion of namAs and terms, 291. 
Scholasticism flourished in his 
time, 292. State of theology 
and literature in his time, 293. 
Reiterates the phraseology of 
PrAtishAkhyas, *130,. Scholastic 
distinctions* made when he 
flourished, 830. Aranyaka-litera- 
ture re Aped in his time, 331. 
Lived about a hundred years 
before Patanjali, 332. Notices 
the changes in the system of ac- 
centuation, 339* Time of his 
appearance, 346. Reference to 
his distinction between Yajna 
and Kratu, 353. His definition 
of the word AbinsA, 1 356 . 
Nice distinctions with , regard 
to the use of animal food be- 
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gat) to bo made in bis 
368. Change introduced in the 
society in his time, 361. Notjpes 
patriarchal deterioration in a 
VArtika, 362. Representative of 
the Scholastic period, 364. The 
great desert received a name 
at his time, 376. His mention 
of the country of no rites, 378. 
Places for permanent coloniza- 
tion in his time, 379. Geogra- 
phicaT notices in his work, 887. 

* Never mentions Yavanaa, 

The school of thinkers attract- 
ing special ^attention, 408. 
Kava-Us corresponds to KAvya- 
Ugana, 104. • 

Kavasa-Ailfisa, his learning puts* 
BrAhmawas to shame, 252. •Men- 
tioned in the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana, 440. 

KAvert, its bank fertile, 378. 
Its valley excluded from the 
AryAvarta, 386. Its lower valley 
occupied by the Tamil •race, 
512. 

Keral#, one of the powerful Aryan 
settlemerte, 382. 

Keresaspa, identical with KrishA- " 
va, 104. 

Khadafa, • distinguished from* 
PAihara, 39. 

Kharacfika, his discourses, 328. 
Khsbacta, identical with Kseta, 
102 . 

KosalA, an Aryan colony, 372. * 

Kouptiu, its meaning according 
t<fc PAfiini, 355. 

Kous&mbl, a town, 386. 

Koushika, his doctriues, 328. 
•Kouritakas, differ from Paingyas, 
198. . • 

Koutsa, leader of the rationalists 

• in YAsk^’s time, 41. A theologi- 
cal teacher mentioned by 

• P&mni, 290. A propo finder of 
sacrificial dogmas, 319. The 
authority of the Vedas, 408. 

Krisa, identical with Cryses, 83. 
• * Kriian, the Sanskrit form of 
Krisa, 83, # 

Krishanu, a guardian of Soma, 
213. 

KVishAsva, identical with Kare- 
*sakpa, 104. 

Kriri, identical with Cryseis, 
83. 


Krwria, sob* of VasbodA men- 
tioned in the ChchhAndogya^ 

448. The seat of his Mlowera 
is MathurA 5l4. • Worshipped 
in GujarAtha, 516. 

Kristi, next to warriors and* 
priests, 130. # # 

KnyA, an actffcm, 200. • 

Ksana-V&da, a controversy in 
Anoint Indian philosophy, 312. 

Ksatra. distinguished from Brah- 
ma, 102. The status of a 
K^triya, 198. The power of 
Ksatriyas consists in bravery. 

206. •Its followers, 2 25. 

Ksatriya, playing at di^e with his 
family, 16. Drives in a splendid 
chariot, 33. Allusion to his 
remark, 34. Performs a sacrifice 
for wealth, 182. Not ashamed 

* of tilling the ground, 191. His 
status interchangeable, 198 IJis 
superiority over Yalshyas and 
Shfldra.% 198. Is a RajA, 199. 
Meant Kaattra, 201. Enjoys the 
royal power, ,201. His stability 
possessed by the BrAhmawas, 

202. Exalts any body he likes, 

203. Differences between him 
anti the BrAhmawa, 224. H|B 
simplicity and knowledge as 
compared to the intelligence of 
the BrAhnfawa, 224 How and 
when allowed fp share in the 
sacrifice, 226. How destroyed 
by the fires — when angry with 
him, 231. One of the upper 
classes, 350. His encroachment 
on the dignity of a Brfthmana, 
351. Thinking for himself and 
setting himself up a teacher, 
409. 

Ksatriya-prince, his court, 203. 
Keatriyas, compared to Indra in 
riches, 3®. Compared to Indra 
in power, 33. Tbeir favourite 
weapons, 34. Developed into 
princes, 169. Their families, 179. 

9 Boast of their bravery, 186. 
Their tendency* to develop into 
priftccs, '198. Belong .to the / 
ruling class, 199. in .* 

rattlyig carriages, 199! Make a 
parade of their influence, 200. 

• Anxious to consolidate their 
. power, 202. Subordinate to 
f prigsts, 206.. Their power con- 
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gists in bravery, 20j5. Their in- I 
struction in the Ach&rya-period, 
f 214. How reckoned inferior to j 
the Br&hmf ass, 227. Their rup- 
ture 'with the Br&hraanas, 232. 
t Domineered over by the Br&- 
, hmanas,247. Their humility not 
complete, 249. Assessing no 
power over the Br&hmanas, 250. 
The spell of their valour oc- 
casionally broken, 251. Their 
civil wars, 251. Their expedi- 
tion into the South, 251. Aban- 
don the pleasures of thi£ life 
and seek to obtain salvation, 
255. One of the first three 
classes, £57. One of the es- 
sential parts of the Aryan so- 
ciety, 363. Those of the time 
of Pftnini established colonies 
and became Raj&s, 381. Their 
• magnificent palaces, 335. Their 
congregations in the towns with 
the other three castes, 3S5. 
True-c-the time jwfcen they 
flourished in the Ary&varta, 403. 
Support BrahmaViical idolatry, 
460. Their functions revived 
and enforced, 469. One of the 
three divisions of theAryas, 509. 
Kiatfcra, meaning of the word 
Ksatriya, 201. 

Kiayatr^ signifies a. protector of 
a house, 102. 

Kaema, inherent stability, 285. 
Kuhn, explaining Yedic My- 
thology by his meteorological 
theory, 5. His meteorological 
theory, 6. His storm-theory, 
59. 

Kubd, recognized as a feminine 
deity, 64. 

Kumarila Bhatta ridiculed Smritis 
and sought to undermine their 
authority, 470, 

Kuwfa, a hearth, 176. c 
Ktmrfas, added to the new or full 
moon sa,crifioe, 176. c 

Kftrma, legend of and its analysis, 
247. s 

JCurus, leaders of the people in 
. 4 their time, 369. Panjab their 
/ place pf habitation, 372. The 
time when they abounded in Ma- 
thura, 403. Northern, locate^ 
on the Panjfeb-side of the Hima 
laya, 373. 


Kfis^ftnda-homa, a process in 

tt the Shrouta-system, 92. 

LA5SRTES, father of Ulysses, 77. 

Lalita-Vistara, Englishmen call it 
a romance, 410. Gives the life 
of Buddha Goutama, 410. Nar- 
rates stories of ascetics, 417. 
Translation of one of its pass- 
ages, 432. The language at its 
time began to deviate from the 
classical Sanskrit, 445. Rears out 
the testimony that Buddha made' 
different statements at different 
times, 455. Statement in it 
about Shfikya, 314. Its age suc- 
ceeded by that of the Dhamma- 
pada, 435. Its statement about 
MAra or Satan, 243. Its state- 
ments summed up, 459. Refers 
to a materialistic system, 450. 

Linga, in worshipping *!Shiva, water 
must be poured on it, 506. 

Linga- Pur&na, exaggerates the 
po-^er of Shiva, 514. 

Ling&yatas, those who wear the 
badge of Shiva cm their body/ 
497. How they seceded from 
Buddhism, 502. 

Literature, wh&t did it include ? 

, 334. * 

Lokas, thfree in number, 209. 
Seven in number, 210. 

Lopa, disappearance, 268. 

Lucknow, included in the lower 

» valley of the Gauges, 513. 

MACHIAVELI, an Italian politi- 
cian, 258. 

M&dhava, identifies Niarigrl with 
Aditi, 26. 

Madhvach&iya, organized 4 a sect 
of those who were dis- 
satisfied with Shaivism, 403# 
He interprets fhe Sfttras of 
B&darftyana into his system 
of theism, 495. 

M&dhav&ch&rya, speaks vaguely 
on the subject of Fur&nas, 470. 

M&dhavas&yan&ch&rya, successor 
of Shank ar&ch&rjra, his commen- 
tary on the Vedas, 603. 

Madhuparka, food, 196. 

• Madhya-desha, defined and" dis- 
tinguished from Brahmavarta, 
469. 
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MAdhyamikas, a class of Buddhists 
and founders of a system of philo- 
sophy, 312. Of Patanjali, their 
connection and identification , 
with those of N&g&rjuna, 390. 
MAdhyamik&n, refers to central 
towns or GrAmas, 397. 
Madra,regular kingdoms organized 
in it, 369. Its settlers the SA1- 
vaa, 37J7. Its Kxatriya prince, 
385. 

Madrasy Panjab, their place of 

• dwelling, 372. Northern, located 
on the jPanjab side of the Hima- 
laya, 373. 

Magadha, Aryan colony, 372. 

Al&tashatru its king, 433. 
Maghavan, changed intoBhagavai^ 
23 . 

Magna-charta, its importance in 
the study of English history, 20. 
MahAbhArata mentions tribes, 13. 
The greatest literary composi- 
tion of the Brahmav&dins, 234. 
A source of historic infornaation, 
240. Instances therefrom to 

* support the author’s view, 25 5. 
Originally consisted of five thou- 
sand Shlokas, 338. Its heroes 
worshipped, 460 The stories in 
it reiterated and enlarged, 47h 
Mention of the Yavanas in it, 
395. Its heroes elicit great in- 
terest, 514. Its period famous 
for the Wars of the Kurus, 251. 

MahAbhisya, a great scholastic 
disquisition, 292. That of Patan- 
jali, 303. Of Patanjali, an 
encyclopaedia of philosophy and 
literature of the time, 333. Re- 

• fers to pastoral habits, 348. 
Makes no allusion do GayA and 
Rajagriha, 387. Conclusion 

# drawn from its examination, 
390. An examination of .its copy, 
399. Comparison of • different 
copies establishes what? 399. 
Revival of its study, 400. Its 
general attitude towards the 
Shfidras, 402. Revival of its 
text in Kashmir, 403. 

Mah&nadl, heif valley occupied by 
JaganuAtha, 515. 
Mahajanika-eleinent, spoken of 
• by KAtyAyana, 346. 

MahAr&alra, plateaus of, 39. The 
influence of the preaching of 


Chaitanya^ rapidly spread into 
this country, 497 

MahArArfri, the language wag 
materially aided in its dbvelop- 
ment by PAli, 463. 

MahArs, their strange metaphy-, 
si cal questions, 464. • 

MahAvanso, Tumour's introddb- 
tion to it, 411. 

MahAvrkta, a sacrifice in which 
priests taka their seats on a 
beautiful* swing, 198. 

MAheshvar&ni-Sfitr&tti, composed 
bjf a person named Shiva, 506. 

Mahqpaedanism, withstood by 
Hinduism, 500. Taught the 
Bengali to shut up 4iis women 
in his house, 515. 

Mahomedans, come into India, 
170. Their religion, 209. Great 

• opponents of BrAhma^ism, 498. 

Maidens, remain unmarried, 124. 

MaitrA-Varuwa, described as the 

mind of the sacrificial person, 
220. • • 

Maitr&yanaka, name of an Aryan 
settlement, %73. 

Makha, a name of a sacrifice oc- 
curring in the i?ik~Sanhit&, 21. 

MalayAlam, the race occupying 
the sea-coast about TravancoreJ 
512. 

Malayals, their'chasacter describ- 
ed, 616. 

Malinda, oonverfed to his own 
opinions by N&g&ijuna, 452. 

Malva, the natives under the 
influence of Mahomedanism 
and BrAhmawism, 515. 

Manas, Kanfida’s definition of it. 
3O0. 

MandaZa, the first, describes 
Indra as carrying an iron 
weapon, 30. The ninth enu- 
merates the qualities of Soma, 
137. 

Mannus, Bon of Tuisco, 74. Deriv- 
ed from the root man to mea- 
sure, to think, 75. His three 

• sons, 76. Mentioned by Tacitus, 
76,« His second son. His third 
son, 77. . 

Mantras, verses, which HotA 
priest recites at a Sacrifice, 12. 

• Given in the Taittirlya-SanhitA 
aud to be recited by a HotA 

• priest, 13. Their recitation on 
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behalf of ladies in a soft voice, 
16. Composed in the rainy 
' season) 64. Overcome demons, 
140.® Interpreted into a sacri- 
ficial formula, 154. Their ad- 
dition and accommodation in 
< sacrifices, 177 Repeated by 
c Aitasha, 194. Their former 
power, 204. Fulfil any desire, 
205. Identical with a thunder- 
bolt, 205. Described as wea- 
pons, 206. Their use tfy the 
Airis, 279. Their « power to 
bring down rain, 297. Sacri- 
ficial knowledge inculcated by 
them, 329. Contradistin- 
guished from the Tantras, 478. 
M#ntra-vid, a theologian, 255. 
Manu, a royal Hisi, 58. Identifica- 
tion of, 59. Boundaries of 
Ary&varta fixed in his tim£, 
380. 

Manufactures are liberally patro- 
nized, 125. Show great pro- 
gress Oi civilization, 130. 

Manus, the ancestor of the Manu- 
sliyas, 75. 

Mftra, a person in Buddhism re- 
sembling Satan, 314. Buddha's 
^fear of him, 421. The vivid 
impression of his power, 424. 
Subjugation of him by Buddha, 
432. Military operations against 
him only recited, 446. 
Spiritual war with him gra- 
dually ceased, 445. Description 
of a war with him, not realiza- 
tion of it, 452. Overcome by 
Buddha, 452. His power not 
preached to the people by 
the Buddhists, 461. Monks 
knew not his power, 462. 
Mar&th&s, Viththala, their cele- 
brated deity, 23. Their systema- 
tized opposition to* the Maho- 
medan conquerors, 239. Those 
■. in the Tamil country use Tamil 
words, 438. Occupy the valley 
of the * upper Godavari, the 
Kriana, ana the Tungabhadra, 

. 512. 

M|rj&liya, sacrificial room of the 
priesfifc 143. 

Marriage-gifts, paraded in a pro- 
cession, 196. • 

Martin Haag, *93. His translation 
of a passage, 230„ , # . 


^jfane, the Aryan name for the 
desert of Kajaput&n&, 376. 

Maruts, killers accompanying 
tfteir leadef in a hunting expedi- 
tion, 25. Aid Indra, 30. Become 
companions of Indra, 32. Dose 
their anthropopathic character, 
32. V&yu as mentioned along 
with' them, 4. Described to 
have associated withr rain, 47. 
Praised rain, 48. Described as 
representing the variety of at- ( 
rabspheric phenomena, 48, 207. ' 

Mathurd, a town of the Kurus, 
386. A city strongly influenced 
by Brahmanism, 5*14, 

M&y&devt, mother of Buddha, £11. 

,Max MiiHer, his solar system, 5. 
Hi^ principles of the solar 
theory of mythology, 716. His ’ 
views about Aditi,, 35. Des- 
cribes the nature of the process 
of the conception of the In- 
finite, 36. Remarks that 
Ad.ti was the original reading, 
38. His speculation as to the , 
myth of Ashvjns, 58. 4 His 
evidence in support of his 
“dawn theory,” 58. Classifies 
the materials of Bopp's Com- 

' parative (Grammar, 68. A ‘quota- 
tion from his Chips from a Ger- 
man Work-sttop, 69. His 
etymology of the word Duhitar 
(daughter) confirms the state - 

* ments a bout the pastoral period, 
69. His testimony to the theory 
of gradual growth, 70. tHis 
attempt to open a new mine in 
comparative mythology, ^ 72. 
Quotations from his Lectures on’ 
the Science of language, 73. His 
lingual theory of the origin of 
mythology, 148. e His views of* 
Nirv&wa, 459* 

Mazdaya&riians, are to be con- 
trasted add not compared with 
the Indian Ary as, 50. Followers 
of Zarthustra, 51. Described as 
conservatives, 90, Compared 
and contrasted wjth the ancient 
Ary as, 9p. Conform to the 
established Aryan usages, 90. 
Relieve tho personality bf 
the true God, 91. A table of 
their $ods, 96. Fix the number 
of their gods at thirty three, 97, 
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Degrade three Aryan godi, 98. 
Condemn Soma and prefer set- 
tled life and peaceful pursuits, 
99. Their progress in Agri- 
culture, 100. Averse to animal 
food and the Soma juice, 101. 
Their sacrificial system is ana- 
logous to that of the Sm&rta- 
eacrifioe, 10 1. Tva 8tri y their 
favourjyte god, 107. Adhere to 
their estates and cherish settled 
life, f07 . Their leader, 107. De- 
scribed as conservatives,* 108. 
Believe in devils, 108. Honour 
their high priest, 108. Speak of 
their abhorrence of war, 108. 
Submit to the f>ower of one 
king, 108. Wage war with they; 
countrymen, 102. Theij con- 
ception of Yama is A identical 
with that # of the Vedic Aryas,103. 
Their war with the aborigines, 
120 . 

Menandros, a Graeco-Bactrian, 
his invasion of India, 390» 

Merchants, travel from place to 
plafce, 130. 

Metaphysics, a pursuit of the. 
leaders of society, 333. 

Metempsychosis, the aid of its 
doctrine tiecessary for the per- 
fect understanding of the re- 

f ular stages of the progress of 
nowleijge, 489. 

Meteorological theory of Vedic 
mythology, 5. # 

Middle-ages, art of war, 1. 
Migration of tribes into the 
Western regions, 2. 

Mim&nsakas, their views about 
matter and quality, 299. Their 
theological doctrindh,289. Their 
opinion about the form of a 
• word, 488. „ The doctrines pro- 
pounded by them, net based 
on sound logical principles, 
493. Those of the*time of Ka- 
pila were mere pedants, 494. 
MhnAnsA, alliance with it of 
modern giammar, 290. Its early 
rise, 298. WJiat paved its way P 
303, What purpose does it 
serve with regard to a chronolo- 
'gic&l review ? 304. >' (The period 
when the term wah introduced, 
305 . Time of its existence, 306. 
Its doctrine of works, 311. Its 


sanction * of the dogma of 
metempsychosis, 429. System^ 
its foundation laid by Patanjalf, 
283. * 

Mirzapur included in the valley 
of the Ganges, 512. • 

Mississippi, the, the institutions 
of England transplanted^ the 
banks of, 22. 

Mittra, produced by Agni, 47. 
Signifies^ measure*, 49. His 
greatness, 50. Sustains the 
eajth and sky, 50. Calls men 
to activity, 50. Spiritualized, 
30.» Beholds all creatures, 50. 
The idea pointed out, 50. 
His functions and Characteris- 
tics, 51, 57. • 

MitrA-Varuna, effect of the 
triplet addressed to him, 221 . 
*5dlechkas, astronomical princi- 
ples gathered from their 
writings by Var&ha Mihira, 
467. , 

Modern m^hology, written by 
Max Mtiiler, 149. 

Monks, fit persons to under- 
mine the influence of the BriU 
hmawas, 428. 

Monotheism, preached by Kabiivu 
514, 

Moslems, considered as barba- 
rians, 13(f. • • 

Moudaka,a Sh&kh£ of a Veda, 297. 
Moudgaliyas, name of an Aryan 
settlement, 373. 

Mouryas, their sale in images, 
392. A powerful tribe, 393. 
Being poor, not connected with 
the ruling princes, 398. Chan- 
dragupta the founder of their 
royal dynasty, 394. Not all of 
them Guptas, 394. 

Muir, Dr. J., a passage quoted, 33. 
Thanked for his labours 36. 
His translation of a passage 
from the Taittiriya-SanhitA, 49. 
His verses, 45. A passage 

# quoted, 48. His story of the 
birth of Ashvins, 58» 

MtijaVat, known for its Soma, 168. 
A mountain affectionately jpp* 
memjpered, 145. . J* 
M&la-devss, those who worship* 

• ped original gods* 392. 
Mulattos, people of mixed blood 
. in, America corresponding to 
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the people of mixed blood in 
ancient India, 252. 

Mfira-devas, identified with 
Mouryas, wild tribe, 392, 
Mfitibas, a tribe vanished before 
« the Kurus, 369. 

Mythology of different nations, 


5. *Vedic, explained by the 
theory of gradual growth, 11. 
Greek, 24. Comparative, the 
god Tvarfri deserves attention 
of its students.55. Comparative, 
European scholars devote. Iheir 
particular attention to it, 71. 
Identified with philosophy, 80. 
Constituted by the analysis of 
explanatory stories and by the 
philosophy of their origin, 80, 
Its gradual development, 80. Of 
the Mazdayasnians examined 
102. Analysed, 144. Described 
$s a sister of sphageolpgy, 144. 
Passes through four stages, 144. 
Enlarged, 147. Modern, does 
not mention Yedic*gods, 514. 
Mysteries, compared with Indra’s 
fondness for Soma, 24. Form 
the theology, 209. 

NABHANEDISTOA, leaves off 
his brothers and father and 
follows their logical pursuit, 
193. ’Histbry supports the 
statement, 195. 

N&g&rjuna, Buddhism mystified 
by him, 216. M&dhyamikas in 
his time, 390. His times, 403. 
His revolt against prevailing 
state of things. 452. His war 
with the atheists, 450. His idea , 
about the origin of Karma and 
TJp&dftna,45I. The great apostle 
ofmetapliysical Buddhism, 458. 
H&gas, their exclusion from the 
Aryan polity, 190. ' 
N&imia&r&nya, its sages narrate 
the stories of the Pur&ftas, V71. 
N&naka, a religious* reformer, 
279. Set on foot a movement 
* which offered .equality Co all 
"castes, 496. WhenLwould his 
.system have proBtfAdJ 501. 
A preacher, his dd Kgs* in the 
Pamab, 5la * r 

N&on-haithya, repHHts N&- 
aatya, 68, J 


^&rada, a great philosopher 
mentioned in the Chh&ndogya 
448. 

N&r&shansis*, their abundance in 
the Ach&rya period, 216. 
Narmadft, its valley, 512. 

N&sik, known to Patanjali, 382. 
NAsaty a, considered as a devil, 98. 
Nationalities, Indogermanic, be- 
long to the same race) 79. 
Nervous-system, not fully dis- 
covered, 286. * t 

NeJfcri, a priest compared with 
Greek Nestor, 83. 

Nestor, a warrior, 8 C 3. Known as 
the Aryan sacrificer, 83. 

Nigama, a treatise, 326. r 
fNihilismj its doctrine propounded 
by fl&g&rjuna, 458. Its doctrine 
how prevalent, 459. 
Nihshreyasa, the motive of Kanft- 
da is to seek for and discover 
it, 489. 

Nilgiri hills, milk-maids on them 
speak English with English- 
men, 438. , 

Nip&tana, distinction between it 
and Apav&da, 262. 

Nirm&wa Chittq, a term used in 
Yoga, 309. 

Nirriti, identical withcSatah, 211. 

The goddess of destruction, 211. 
NirficMa Pashu/ the form of. 

animal sacrifices, 174. 

Nirukta, that of Y&ska, mentions 
* a wife of Rudra, 506. 

Nirv&na, what led to it, 304. Its 
doctrine identical withKaivadya, 
314. Not used in the Buddhis- 
tic sense in the P&ninlyam, 399. 
Its, attainment necessary ,452. Its 
meaning in the Dhamma, Pada, 
457. Cannot be obtained by 
Karma, 457. Its exact signifioa-. 
tion what ? 459. flow produced 
by the*N irv&?ia-D!kj&, 470. The 
pantheistic doctrine,itsBuddhis- 
tic principle, 507. Preached 
by the leaders of Indian so- 
ciety, 512. 

Nirv&na-Dtk«&, described in the 
Agui-Pur&na, 47l. Its recogni- 
tion in a Pur&fta of the Br&h- 
manas oah only be explain^ 
on the supposition that the 
Buddhists adopted the for- 
mulae known as Tantra, 478, 
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NirvAna-doctrine, that of bud- 
dhism based on the authority of 
Upaniaads and Vedas by B&da- 
r&yana, 495. • * 

Niadda, his emerging from his 
social degradation, 344. 

Nieadas, their progress in civiliza- 
tion, 190. An aboriginal tribe, 
254. The occasion on "which 
they began to flourish, 346. 
Their history proves that the 
Ary as 'recognized their status 

* in their own social economy, 
411. Their resistance to the 
supremacy of the Aryas, 439. 

NiiJigrl, the # mother of lndra, 
26^ Identified withsAditi, 26. 

Nivntti, as opposed to Pcavritti, J 
311. # 

Non-Arya-BrShmana, Pftmni’s 
opinion about the existence of 
this class, 25 5. 

Non-Aryan race, their state at 
the dawn of the middle ages, 
337. Assigning a status toUhem 
during theVedic times, 344. 

Non-Afyas, their magicians, 212. 
Their progress and restoration 
of social equilibrium, 237. 
How defined ? 243. Their in- 
corporation into tfye Aryan • 
social system and economy ,345. j 
Their oppositnfu to the sacnfi- I 
cial rites pf the Aryas, 366. Their 
jgods # as contrasted with thoso t 
of the Aryas, 392. Prevalence 
of idolatry among them, 394. 
Khpt ignorant by the efforts of 
the Aryas, 442. Uphold their 

• own rights, 443. Their influence 
upon the Aryas, 474. Personified 
the Himalaya, 507. Their Gods 

# still worshipped by the nation, 
612. The* condition of modern 
India is the component result 
of all their activities, 512. 

Non -Ary an tribes, considered by 
Vishv&mitra as his children, 
370. The social system *so 
called, 440. 

Non-Br&hmanafe admitted into 
the temples by Guru Nlnaka, 
496. 

Nton : eaters of sacrificial-food, 
Kaatriyas, Vaifthyas add Shfi- 
dras, 226. 

74 


North-east, Aryan settlements,! 89. 
North-Kurus, 116. 
l^yagrodha, a tree which has* 
firm footing on account* of its 
descending roots, 201. Repre- 
sents the royal power, 201. « 

Nysa, a mount in Greece, 24. * 


OCTORQONS, people of mixed 
blood in America correspond- 
ing to the people of mixed 
blood 1 in ancient India, 252. 

Odin,* the .article on, in Penny- 
Cyofopsedia, 25. Emigration of, 
25 .The god of victory among 
the Germans, 25. 

Ontology, Buddhistic, iflfe minutiee 
unparalleled in the metaphysics 
of India, 463. 

Ox us, about the banks of, the 
•Aryas form a community, 89. 
The valley of, 91. 


PADMA-PURAA 7 A, the post- 
Budtlhis£ic^ch4ryaa we A only 
known when particular por- 
tion of it was prepared, 472. 

Pahila, a ceremony, 515. 

Pamgyas, differ from Kouritakas, 
198. * 

Paippalfidaka, a Shakhfi of the 
Veda, 297 

P&ka-eacrifictfs, simplest in form, 
171. 


P&ka-yajnas, the first and most 
ancient sacrifices, 171. 

P&U, the language used by the 
Buddhists, 400. The language 
looked down upon as being the 
language of the ignorant in- 
fidels, 461 Was elaborated and 
developed by Buddhism, 463. 

Panch-hotri-Mantras, an attempt 
to spiritualize the sacrifice, 222. 

Panch-jana% they supply mate- 
rials for popular stories, 216. 
The five-fold Aryae, 254. 

P&n%hfila, its Ksatriya prince, 385. 

Panch-tantra, a book consisting 
*of fables, 468. 

Panctp-Asuri, a Vedicmetre coi&a 
pared wijji Zendic, 96. ’ 

\ a town iif Mab^U 
cipally .celebrated as 
|om th» influence of 
W -caste, 465. The 
po all classes, 497. 
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Panda, the recognised father of 
the five F&mfovas, 253. 
'P&ndyag, their kingdom, 377. 
PAndya, one of the prosperous 
settlements, 382. 

< PAnini, gives forms of Bhagavan, 

* 23* "Develops the rules of Sam- 
prasArana, 24. The time of, 28. 
Gives six different names for 
Indriya, 28. Before the time 
of, 60. Interprets the* word 
Aiya into a lord or a merchant, 
130. Describes Taittirlyd San- 
hitA to be more ancient than 
that of the VAjasaneyas, 154. 
Lays down grammatical ter- 
minations, 155. His Stitra and 

its explanation, 242. Bis rules 
for accenting words, 254. A 
grammarian, 261. His Utsargk, 
a fictitious genus, 262. His 
••generalisation of linguistic facts, 
266. His nomenclature and nota- 
tion^ 267. His geuferalizatiorj, 
268. His views or the Utsarga, 
268. The explanation of his 
technical word Nlp t 269. His 
creation of the termination Ri 
and Z7, 270. His explanation of 

* the S in which many words end, 

271. Three kinds of general 
propodtioqs in bis grammar, 

272. The aid which he obtained 
from the definition-method, 273. 
The clearness of his grammatical 
method, 274. His introduction 
of “ Tuk 275. Development 
and nature of the literary works 
noticed by him, 277. Praised 
by Patanjali, 283. The state of 
psychological thought in his 
time explained formerly, 288. 
Explanation of his mention of 
the words atheists and fatalists, 

289. Distinction between his 
grammar and modern grammar, 

290. Reference to the literature ' 
* preceding him, 291. A man of 

great and ambitious mind, 2 9%. 

« The time when he* taught his 
pupils, 310. Literature of the 
AchArya-period in reference to 
him, 316. His rules fbr optional j 
usage, 317. The evidence which 
the literature of his tame affords, 

. 318* Consideration o£ his chrdr 


nplogy, 325. His examination 
of the SanhitA-literature, 326. 
His general chronology fixed, 
?J29. Time when he flourished, 

330. Inferences drawn from 
his writings, 331. Growth of the 
Ach&rya literature in his time, 

331. Not a contemporary but 
a predecessor of Patanjali, 332. 
Valmtki flourished hefore him, 
337. The period of Aryan society 
in his times, 345. Consolidation 
Of society in his time, 348. His' 
rules to pronounce a salutation 
to Shddra, 850. Meat eaten 
generally in hid time, 356. 
His use «f the word AhinsA, 

t. 35 6. Explains the details of the 
patriarchal system of govern- 
ment, 36l. Different schools of 
grammarians in hjs time, 365. 
The valley of the Indus, a scene 
of Aryan activities in his time, 
376. His details about the 
Pan jab and the Indus valley, 
378. His opinion about some t 
places of religious rites, 379. 
Divisions of Ary&varta in his 
time, 380. Geogiaphical notices 
in his wor£, 387. Patanjali’s 

* commer^fcary on his 391. 

His silence as to idol worship, 
392. Alludes* to the alpha- 
bet of the Yavanas, 395. Illus- 
tration o$ his Sfitras,' 399. His 

* mention of sceptics, 408. Afc- 
cetism as it existed in his time, 

416. Mentions the Sai^gha, 

417. Never alludes to a Prakrit 
dialect, 442. His antiquated 
grammatical form, 445. His* 
meaning *of the word fur Ana, 
470. His motive was simply to 
investigate and discover lin- c 
guistic fbrm^ 49<J. He develops 
a steA positivism, 491. Use 
of his classifications, 493. 

PAniniyam, the method of PAnini, 
its influence as a means or 
education, 263,264, 265, 276. 

Panjab, the, its acquisition by the 
Aryan clans, 18. The five 
rivers of* ' 22. Invasion of, 46. 
Colonized by the Ary as, "167. 
The part of India where Gtfru 
Nanaka preached his doctrines 
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of equality , 496. Included 
the valley of the Indus, 512. 
Pantheism, its influence on poetry 
when the whole nation is pan- 
theistic, 443. Result of the sul> 
jeotive method, 290. 

P&pmft, the power of, 19. 

P&pman, perishes by himself, 210. 
Parajanya, easy to be identified 
with natural phenomena, 42,43. 
His praise, 47. Described as 
the gf>d of thunder, 48. Food 
sufficient when it abundantly 
rains, 48. 

P&r&baoma, ealled by the name 
of Haoma,T00. 

PArgmitfl, a term for* perceptions 
among the Buddhists, 815. m 
Para-nymphs, gather in number 
and walk in a procession, 196. 
P&rasan&th^, worshipped by the 
Jains, 498. 

P&rasharlya, aname of a settle- 
ment of the Aryas, 373. 
Parashur&ma, his war with the 
, Ksatriyas, 250. 

P&rasfcara, where the Aryas des- 
cended, 372. 

P&rvati, wife of Shiva, 506, 
Paribh&aa, its two species, 266. 
Its application, 275,' Of whafr 
constituted? 332. 

Parikaiti, fathef of Janamejaya, 
233. 

Pari sad, composed exclusively of 

• Br&hmawas, 346. • 

ParisbiA^as, composed by the 

TJajnikas of the time of Patan- 
jali, *280. The literature be- 
longs to the period of the 
1 Br&hmanical revival, 437. Con- 
ductor an orthodox Pandit in his 
discussion with a reformer, 474. 
• Their domestic economy, 513. 
Pashu-bandha, an animal sacrifice, 

Pasbu-vibhakti, known in the 
Shrouta-syBtem as the division 
of a animal, 82. 

Pastoral life, pursued by the 
ancient Arjfcs, 6. Life of the 
Aryas, a .principle of gradual 
.growth, 8, Period .antecedent 

• to that of chivalry, 37, 62. 
Pastures , constituting a territory 

of the Aryas, 9. 


Pastyft, described as a household 
goddess, 40. Derivation of the 
word, 40. Described as a go<£ 
dess giving birth* to gods, 40. 

P&taliputra, mentioned in Bud- 
dhistic literature, 387. Not* 
conquered by Mouryas, 393. • 

Patanjali, does not comment on 
Sfitrfy 28, 51. A philosophical 
exegetist, 261. His technical 
word Lakgana, 272. The time 
whefl he wrote hiscommentaiy, 

2 76 4 The use of the P&nintyam 
in reference to his exegetical me- 
thoA, 276. Discussions of think- 
ers who lived before him and 
after him, 277. Y&jflikas of his 
time, 280. State of philosophy 
in his time, 284, 285, 287. His 
endeavours in exegetical logic, 

* 293. His opinion about the 
teaching of Y&jnika, 297. His 
theory *of categories and their 
definitions, 299. His definition 
of Buddhiedoes not cojfespond 
with that of £an&da, 300. His 
view about mind, 301. His ap- 
plication of the principles 
of interpretation in his 
Mah&bh&sya, 303. Continuity 
of the philosophical thought in 
his time, 304, 305. Materiality 
of his Aimmum* borAim, 307. 
System of the philosophy, 308. 
Does not recognize the evolu- 
tion-theory of cosmogony, 309. 
Makes no mention of “mo- 
ments,” 312. Time when he 
flourished, 315. Time when he 
wrote his commentary, 316, 318. 
The science of exegetics cul- 
tivated in his time, 330. 
Grammatical principles re- 
cognized by him, 331, 334. His 
narration of a dialogue be- 
tween a grammarian and a 

^ coachman, 334. Knew both 
Fflmni and Yytea, 337. Dis- 
tinction between his age and 

'that of P&nini, 339, 340. 
Change of the status of a Shfldra 
in his time, 350. The power of 
sacrifices in his time* 3$3. 
What characterized his - time. 

• 355. Ascetics in his time, 356. 
Aryas possessed no household 
gods* in hip time, 356, 660. 
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Characterizes the songs of non- 
t Aryas as besotted, 365. A high 
road^to Southe#n India estab- 
lished in nis time, 386, Geo- 
graphical notices in his work, 
387 , 390. Conclusion with re- 
4 gard to his chronology not 
warranted, 391. Identifies 
Mfi/a-devas with Muradevas, 
392. Image-worship among 
the aborigines in has tin^e, 393, 
395. His notice of the Yava- 
nas, 395. His mention <df the 
town Ssiketa, 397. Never al- 
ludes to Buddha Goutanfia, 397. 
Attempts at modernizing him, 
398. The school of exegeties at- 
tracting special attention in his 
time, 408. Sanskrit respected 
highly in his time, 408. Hjs 
development of asceticism, 
% 412. His language Sanskrit, 
461. His system simple and 
meagre,. 463, 468. His defini- 
tion of Aryfivarta enlarged, 469. 
Does nwt mention Ga\&, 471. 
Preceded Goutama, Kaw&da, 
Kapila and Badarftyana, 487, 
501. 

Pater-familias, its power re- 
cognized during the pastoral 
period, 106, 361. Distinction 
between it and w the popular 
Gotra established in the times 
ofPatanjali, 362. 

P^Aftra, explains the word Aditi, 
39. 

Fatut-Sany&j&, offerings of the 
Deva-patniB, 64. 

Patriarch, his ambition, 122. 
Cultivates land, 191. Manage- 
ment of his family after his 
death, 361. 

Patriarchal system, 195, 360. 

Colonies, the first period of the 
social history of India when 
they existed, 345. «. 

Patriarchs, not to be forgotten, 

173. 4» 

Pepins, superseding the successors 
of Charlemagne, 228. 
Perception, its theory, 31 1. 
Persians, wajp a religious war, 
69. 1 

Peshv&s, usurping the power .of 
the successors of Siv&jt, 228 . . 


pharisees, mentioned in eotn- 

E 'son with the enemies of 
dha, 419. 

is, hisrstatues, 112. 

Philology, itB existence before 
psychology, 284. Its aid to 
theology, 287. 

Philosopher, his pre-eminence 
expressed by the word Brahma, 
282. 

Philosophical speculations, in the 
Eik-Sanhitfi, 2. 

Philosophy, its state among the 
ancients, 2 18. Indian r its history, 
281. Its state in the fourth 
period, 283. Separation of it 
from theology, 286. Difference 
* between its teachings and that 
of Rheology, the former supe- 
rior, 287. Not warped by the 
theological doctrines of Mtman- 
sakas, 269, 

Physical , a theory which explains 
the mythology of different na- 
tions, 4. 

Pmf' i-pitri-yajna, one of the eleven 
Grihya-santhas, 174. * 

Poets, .form an intellectual class 
of Aryas, 166. Praise their 
gods in a variety of ways, 157. 

* Poona, stpry of an ..ancient god 
in its vicinity, 157, 472. 

Pope, a passage ‘from his transla- 
tion of Homer quoted, 81. His 
power atmlogous to ‘that of the 
Aryan priests, 106. • 

Populace, consists of husband- 
men, traders and artizaus, <132. 
Pui&nikas, address the populace, 
337. 

Potri,his presence necessary at th4 
times of periodical sacrifices, 128* 
Prahlad, his father's advice 
to him, 248, 249. , < 

Praj&pati, identified with years, 
seasons and months, 63. De- 
• sires multiply, 153. 156. 
Creates the universe, 177. Hfe 
twelve bodies, 222. Mentioned 
by Patanjali, 358. 

Prfiknt, its definition, 494. ' • 

Pr&na, essence of life, 286. 
Prauga-Shastra, - represents the 
vital aias, 204. 

Pranit&-&pas, the sacred wafer to 
be used for all purposes of a sa- 
crifice, 100. 
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Pris&hA, a beloved wife of Ijidra, 
190. • 

Prastara, a bundle of sacrificial 
grass, 15. • • 

Pratiprasth&tfi, identical with 
Craosh6v&rez&, 99. 
Pr&tibh&khyas, traditional evi- 
dence about them, 820. Their 
authors were Ach&ryas, 21, 320, 
Literature, its origin, 323. Well 
known in the times of P&nini, 
330.* 

* Pratisedha,a kind of negatio«|263. 
PratyfiMra-method, the way for 

its adoption not yet paved, 320. 
Praty&khy&dh-literature, followed 
Jn&paka literatus, 332. 
Praty&varohana, a festival, 17$. 
One of the seven Grihya-saus- 
thas, 1 74. * 

Pravritti, its opposition to Nivrit- 
ti, 311. * 

Preachers, popular, common peo- 
ple instructed by them in times 
of Patanjali, 333. • 

Priest, 19. Depends upon the 

* charity of the patriaich, 124. 
Commands respect, 126. His 

- resources, 127, 129. 
Primogenituie, tfte right of, 197. 
Pntlfvi, e^sy to be identified with 
natural fhenomena, 42. 
Priyadarshin, Called the second 
council of the monks in the 
middle* of the third century, 

• 434. • 

Prokaa/ia, corresponds to the 

sprinkling of barley, 82. 
Psychological, ideas of the Ach&r- 
yas, 18. 

* Psychology, its state in the time 

of patanjali, 277. Development 
of its first general principles, 
% 283. That of Kariilda, 488. In- 

vestigation* of.it by yaisham- 
pftyana and Koutsa, i90. 

Puiav4, a preparation of rice and 
flesh, 359. 

Pul in das, excluded from other 
tribes, 191. • 

. Punarvasd, a constellation, 60. 
Pundras, a tfibe, 369. Regarded 
by Vishv&mitra as his children, 

• 370. . 

fuMUias, not known to P&nini,’ 

831, 33. Composed by the Br&h* 

mans, 461, Could be read or 


listened jto by a* Shddra, 465. 
Their tendency, 468. The chro- 
nology of thair' composition fi*- 
ed, 470. They are written later 
than the sixth century, 470, 

471. Originated in the storie^ 
partly to be traced to the 
Ramaya^a and Mah&hjji&nfta, 

472. Br&hmanical, 472. Partly 
philosophical and partly practi- 
cal treatises, 472, 474. 

Pur&Ttic di} tliology, its spirit 
rampant in Orissa, 515. Stories 
told and heard with great zeal, 
514 Theology studied by the 
Mai 4t lids, 516. 

Puroddsha, besmeared with ghee 
and offered to Agni, 172. The 
method of its preparation, 180. 
A sacrificial cake, 247. 

•Purohita, house-priest , 9 necessary 
for a king, £30. How it became 
neceswiry for the Kaatriya^ to 
keep always *oue, 232. Con- 
sultation^ with him necessary, 
249. Real power usurped by 
him, 250. * 

Pururavas, the story of, 46. Men- 
tioned in the /fik-Sanhitd, 487. 

POrva-Mimdiibd, Jaimini its au- 
thor, 487. 

Pdshan, presides over Revati and 
nourishes the growth of crops, 
53, 62. 

Puskara, the natfte occurs in its 
Pali form, 471. 

Pusparaitra, his hall, 398. Men- 
tioned in the Benates edition of 
Mah&bh&sya, 399. Was he a 
contemporary of Patanjalf? 390. 
An isolated name, 400. The 
passages where his name occurs, 
402. His aspiration after Bud- 
dhistic wisdom, 404. 

Pusya, de^ciibed as an arrow, 60. 
Identified with Tisya, 60, 

Pyros, derived from Barhis in^ 
t&anskrit, 72. 

QUADROONS, people of mixed 
blood in America corresponds 
ing to the people of mixed 

blood in ancient India, 252. 

# 

•RAjA, a nominaftuler, 249. 
i Rftj agriha, a place of importance 
I,* ia the Buddhistic period, 387, 
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BAjaput&nA, the deserts of, 106. 
R&j&s, they dislike to be ruled by 
‘Bi&hmana advisers, 250. 
R&ja-tajfengml, history of the 
Kings of Kashmir , 403, 467. 
R&jendralal Mitra, Dr., his pamph- 
* let on the non-identity of the 
Greeks with the Yavanas, 396. 
Rajogima, mentioned in Yoga, 311. 
R&ka, recognized as a feminine 
deiry, 69. 

R&kmsas, characterized as* mis- 
chievous spirits, 140.* 
fULma, his expedition in Southern 
India, 370. Received and wel- 
comed by the ascetics, 371, 377. 
Learnt the art of war from the 
priests, 444. Ayodliy&, the seat 
of his followers, 614. 

R&raadaaa, a popular poet, 32. 
R&mayaH*,, 83. The great epicf 
poem of the Indians, 234. A 
source of information of the 
efforts of lower' ord era to elevate 
them&lves, 240, 333. ' Mention 
of the Yavanas in it, 395. Its 
. story forms an episode of Maha- 
bh&rata, 448. The great epic 
poem, its chronology, 448. its 
^chronology antecedent to that 
of P&nini, 449 Its heroes wor- 
shipped, 460. Its style, 461. 
Reiteration*, of the* stories con- 
tained in it, 471. 

B&m&nuja, developed the system 
of concrete idealism, 496. 

Rslh ula, the relationship between 
him and Buddha Goutarua, 410. 
Rathvi, identical with Adhvaryu, 
99* 

Revati, the idea of bright intellect 
connected with, 62. 

Rhea, fear of, 24. 

Rhetoric, an important branch of 
literature, 296. » 

Rhine, on its banks the Aryas 
, established themselves, 112. 
Ribhus, constructs four ladles 
and employs them in a sacrifice, 
143. - * 

Ri^-veda, the compass of the his- 
tory of the Sv&dhy&ya as limited 
i»itjras4. 

Rig-veda-SanhiU, it reveals a 
civilization ' anterior to itselfc 
286. | 

J&k, contrast of it yvitb Soma, 298. 


iftk-Houtra as distinguished from 
x &ju$a-Houtra, 12. 

Rik-hymns, preceded Y&ju*a, 146* 
jRikJSanhit&^a source of informa- 
tion, 2. Supplies historical mate- 
rials in abundance, 3. Betrays 
the spirit of chivalry, 17. A col- 
lection of Aryan literature, 16. 
Presents the picture of ancient 
Aryan society, 21. A collection 
of hymns, 21. Describes Indra 
as Aditya, 23. Mentions Bhagas, ^ 
23} 27. Uses the word Indra 1 
in the sense of energy, 28, Men- 
tions the birth of Indra, 29, 33. 
Hymns in it add&ssed to In- 
dra, 35. , Preserved carefi^ly, 
j 38, 4 k Mentions Dyous and 
Prithvi, 42. Description of 
Smarta sacrifices and Gftrha- 
patya fire as given iq it , 44, 46. 
Exhort the new Riris, 47. 
Describes Agni, 47,50. Its Maw- 
dala absorbed by the songs of 
Soma, 51 ,62. Is it the only Veda? 
81. Mentions a god of the name # 
of Venas, 83, 96, 1D0. Describes 
Yarna, 102. Mentions the dis- 
tinction between Ksatra and 
Brahma, 102/ Describes Trita 
* as a physician, 104.„The*istore- 
house of the history of the 
Aryas, 108. Mentions precipi- 
tous mountain ranges, 115. 
Gives geographical ‘notices of 
1 Aryan expansion, 117. "Merl- 
tions Hotri and Potri, 128. 
Mention the names of eminent 
Aryas, 121, 130. Mentions the 
condition of the rich, poor and 
middle class people, 133. 134.' 
Mentions»Tirthas,138, Mentions 
Indra aiding fifty Aryan leaders 
against their leaders ? 147, 151. ( 
Mentions hymns to be repeated 
by Hdt&, 154. Does not men- 
tion rudd customs, 155. The 
poets of, 1 55. Co-existed with 
the Taittirlya-Sanhitfi, 165. 
Mentions the word P&ka, 17l. 

- Shows the four-fold division of 
riests, 179. Represents the 
igher literature, 269. Its Man- 
tras and the different inter- 
pretations put upon them, *268. 
326. Interpreted by MadhvA- 
ch8rya,403. Its hymns, 439 ,606. 
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ittri, Ms ideal explained, 43* No 
confusion of thought with hi A, 
43. Ancient, 47. Sings hymns 
61. Months were well-kifbwn 
to people in his time, 63. Ilia 
language and the language of 
Zarthustra identical, 94. Des- 
cribes the qualities of Soma, 
137. His genius, 147. Highly 
respected by the people, 156, 
157. Represented as contem- 
plating Brihaspati, 157. The 
time of, 170. Attributes* his 
successes in war to Soma, 197. 
Does not realize heaven, 209. 
The tirueePof his existence was 
the commencement of the pro- 
cess of inflexibility of myths* 
209. His stories narrated, 209. 
His spiritual strains,* 210. 
Prays to his god often and 
often, 2lT). Humiliates himself 
before his god and removes sin 
by praying to him, 210, '211. 
Afraid of Satan, 211. •Calls 
himself a poet or a M uni, 21 1. 
The interpretation of his phi- 
losophical ecstasy, 219. His 
form of thought how far under- ‘ 
stood by the ancients, 219. A 
guite of .the Aryas % 245. Hi» 
legend, 252. Effect of sacrifice 
on him, 256. • His teachings as 
compared to elaborate theology, 
279. His modo of life and oc- 
• cupation, 279. A re-action* 
against his devotion, 282. His 
belief in the infinite energy of 
fire, «85, 321. Quoted by P£- 
nini, 323. Chaunts Chhandas, 
331. Status of the Shfldra in 
his time, 349, 355* His mode 
of lile pastoral, 361 , 363. Not 
confounded ‘by Patanjah with 
Brahmavftdfns, .393. Ancient, 
do not sanction the performance 
of a sacrifice by a A fehfidra, 402, 
Pursuit, of the Aryas in his 
time, 440. Sang G&th&s, 441. 
Revered by the Aryas of Iudian 
society, 512. Aryan civilization 
developed him, 516. 

JRiai Peva-Bh&ga, a son of 
•Shrfita 194. • 

j8ixi : period, Soma was sanctified. 

and deified in it, 175. 

Rita, a customary law, 138. 


Roman, the impbrtance of his 
flag, 134. The, proud of Ms 
nationality, 21 8. • 

Roman Catholicism, powerfully 
acted upon by Protestantism, 
466. # 

Romances, great attention paid 
to them, 333. • • 

Romans, their sacrificial system, 
84. Their three periods, 238. 
Gibbon, description of their 
deg%neracv, 238, 601, 506. En- 
tertained by the gladiators, 454. 
Tfcfeir political organization,! 12. 
Roth ^escribes Aditi as a goddess, 
38. Styles Pastya a house- 
hold goddess, 40. • 

Rudra, loses his antbropopayric 
character, 32. Becomes the god 
of thunder, 32. V&yu as men- 
• tinned along with him, 47. Des- 
cribed as one who cries, 29. 
The god of cattle, 15^62. Identi- 
fied in the i2ik*Sauhita with the 
phenonfei# of thunderstorms, 
506. 

Rudraka, name of an ascetic and 
the son of RAma, 417. 

Rudras, beat the forest, 29. 

SACRIFICIAL literature, its 
importance, 170. 

Sadas, its position in a house and 
is culled a place for sitting, 134. 
Sadaspati, protects the place of 
sitting, 134. 

Sfldhana, the second P&da of 
Yoga-Sfftras, 310. 

Saketa, a masculine noun, 398. 

(Oudha) its siege, 386, 
Sfikhya-Sinha, intervened be- 
tween Patan jali and Pamni,343. 
SUktus, their Proksana, 82. 
Salamis, the bay on the banks 
of which # tbe Aryas settled, 112. 
Salokatd, a name of Mukti, 282. 
S&lva, cross the mount Caucasus, 

(fte. > 

S&lvas, settlers in ATadra, 876. 
Sftdvation, its plan, 312. . ^ 

Salveyas, they extend their bonn- . 

daries,.377. • 

Sama-singers, Hotd statfdingi^-’ 
hind them,' 206. * *, 

£4ma,o«ntrast of it with 72ik,298. 
Sama-text, well-known to Tvarfri, 
.* 200 . • . - 
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SamAdhi, method of • contempla- j 
tion accomplished by SAdhana, 
310. Buddha’s knowledge about 
it, 4i7. * 

SAmftni, classified as good or bad, 

® 316. 

fttymavAya, Vaisherika so called, no 
mention of it by Patanjali, 299. 
Is real and capable of positive 
development, 492. 

SamsAhana, Patanjajj’s word for 
sensation, 299. 

SamprasArarta, rules ‘ of A ‘ in 
PAraini, 24. 

SannyAsa, one of the four stages 
of life. 

Sampiad&yas, the modem have 
•nch its badge and its prophet, 
466. 

ganjna, its definition by Panin i 
unlike«that of Euclid, 263. Its 
poeaning, 264. 

Sangha, thftir idea of th'o world, 
242. A term* exprpssive of 
a promiscuous crovid, 242. The 
meaning attacljed to it by 
Patanjali, 242. A term never 
used before PAwini, 242. Their 
notion about human miseries 
rand transmigration of bouI, 
242. Failure to under- 
stand the importance of 
active "life, ‘244. THeir love for 
universal benevolence, 245. Its 
stand-point in philosophy, 246. 
Common people, 256. The des- 
cription of their morals, 259. 
Their pastoral condition, 375. 
Its formation completed, 420. 
An assembly constituted by the 
disciples of ascetics, 416. Their 
rapid progress, 446. Power of 
the Dhamma-poda as inculca- 
ted on them, 447. Their sym- 
pathy with the materialists ,450. 

, The sense it attached to UpA- 
-dAna Karma, 451. * 

Sangha, accompany RAraa in his 
* expedition against RAvana, 25J. 
Sangha women, their secluded 
in life# 244y? , > 

SandhyA* miked tip , with the 
' Tantras, 47& . 

SanhitA, its divisions jnjp PAdas,* 
321. geographical notice^ 
found in it, §68. . , ‘ i. . 


Sanhita-literature, when produc- 
ed? 189. 

SAnthAls, out of the pale of the 
Moslems and of the BrAhmana^, 
517. 

SAnkHyas,the followers of Kapila, 
they applied the logical prmci* 
‘'pies of KawAda, 494. In re- 
ference to ShAkya, 314. 

SAnkhya, the theory of. cosmo- 
logy, 468. 

Sankala, mentioned by PAmni, 
3?2. 

Sanskrit, modern, preferred by 
Brfihminism to the vernaoular 
languages, 513. * 

Saptahotas have distinctive ijre- 
t places/ 176. 

Sarayp, its valley, 512. Rama 
and Kmna worshipped in her 
valley, 514. , 

Sara?iyu, daughter of Tvastri, 
58. Her twin children, 59. 
The ideal Night, 59. 

Saras* ati, deity presiding over 
speech, 207. f 

Sarpas, a constituent part fcf the 
idea of five races of man, 216. 
Sarpa-bali, one of the seven Gri- 
hya-sansth&s,' 174. 

SArvabhoupia Vrata, 9 ritd' pre- 
scribed in the Toga Sfitras,310. 
Satan, his powef threatens the 
Zifisi, 211. • 

SattA, Patanjali’s term* for high- 
* est generality, 309. ' * 

Sattra-sacrifice, sixteen priests 
being saciifieers and priest^ at 
the same time, 176. * 

Sattvaguna, a quality men- 
tioned in Yog4, 31 1. * 

Satyavati, 4ier marriage,, with 
Shan tan u, 252 Wife of Shan- 
tanu, her children entitled to# 
the throne, 253.‘ * 

Savages, Aryas hunting wildbeasts 
and living on their flesh, 7. 
Savitri, his heat is essential to 
the development of seeds sown, 
53. 

Say ana, the Aryan literature 
does not support ‘his interpreta- 
tion of the word Tlrtha, 138. 
SAyanfichAsya, his interpretation 
of the word Tlrtha, 188. 

S&yujya, a form of salvation, 282. 
Scandinavia, emigration into, 25. 
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Schism, among the Ary as, in ftjit- 
nA, 2. 

Schlaavs, god-Bago known airing 
them, 24. Had no Remembrance 
of their once being Aryas, 
€ 6 . 

Scholasticism, betrayed by KAtyti 
yana’B amendments of P&nini’s , 
SHtras, 330. Its turning into 
a new c&annel, 221. A pursuit 
of the leaders of society, 333. 
,&clavoman tribes, followed by the 
Greeks, 73. 

Scriptural, a theory which ex* 
plains the tpythology of differ- 
ent nations, 4. 

Shabar&s, excluded # from other 
tribes, 191 A tribe Vanished* 
before the Kurus, *369. • 

ShAhanAmah, a work by Furdusi, 
and which mentions Hoshang, 
120 . 

Shaivas, the literature developed 
by them is discovered in the 
form of PurAnas, 506. * 

Shaivism, greatly advanced by 
the Commentaries by Anandagiri, 
and by the commentary by 
MAdhavasAyawAchArya on Vedas, 
503. # Its doctrines unfavourably^ 
contrast \wth those ofcits rivals, 
505. Its influxes blinded the 
populace, 471. Developed from 
the BrAJimawiflal revival, 496. 
ts doctrine about the world, 504. » 
tsseat.the city of Benares, 514. 
ShAkas, an inferior race, 395. 
ShAkalya, author of a SanhitA,297. 
ShAkyaS* a tribe in a flourishing 
9 condition at the time of Bud- 
dha, 411. Reference to their 
lord, 432. * 

SbAkya-Sinha, his philosophical 
• education, 313. A great leader 
of the oppositiorf to orthodoxy, 
341. Social history India till 
his time, 344. His advent refer- 
red to, 356. Arrangement of 
Gotras ignored in his time, 364. 
Shftlatura, PAmni’s place, 373. 
Shantauu, husband of Gang A and 
Satyavati, 252. 

ShAntfilyAyanas, the name of an 
Aryan settlement, 373. 
ShankarAchArya, interprets the 
Sfltras of BAdarAyana into his 
system of pure idealism, 495., 

75 


Aided th& cause of Shaivism, 
503. * • 

ShAntiparva, a section «of the 
MahAbhArata, 254. 

Sharat- Chandra, spoken of in 
the modern Sanskrit literature * 
53. • 

Sharva, considered as a devil, 98. 
Described as one who uses 
Sharu ,98. Presents the idea of a 
wildjiunter, 98. 

ShArvAta, helping the Angiras out 
of their difficulties, 217. 

Shastra, the way in which it is to 
be repeated, 211. No mention 
of it in Vaishamp&yana’s theo- 
logy and psychology, 291. 

ShAstras, alluded to in refereifbe 
to RAmadAsa, 33. 

f^hAstra-krit, a term characteriz- 
ing the times of VArtika-kAras, 
331. . 

Shata-patha-BrAhmana spiritua- 
lizes saorificial practices, 30. 
Its composition belongs to 
the AchArya«period, 208. Rudra 
is spiritualized away as a 

. quality of the mind, 506. Its na- 
ture, 221 . Mentioned in reference 
to the history of the SvAdhyAyE, 
335. A true source of the in- 
formation pf the effort pf lower 
orders to elevate* themselves, 
240. The original stand-point 
of interpretation loBt,246. Its ad- 
mitting the Shfldra into society 
and sanctioning his performing 
a sacrifice, 254. Its mention <5 
the Shramanas, 393. 

Shepherds, compare the showers 
of rain to the streams of milk, 31. 

ShiksA, a systematic treatise on 
phonetics, 338. 

Shilpas, arts, 180. 

ShishnadevEs, contemptuously 
mentioned in the ifik-SanhitA, 
392. 

Shiva,figures most in the PurAnas, 
•471 . Alone to be worshipped 
according .to Bas*o<A*nA, 49f. 4 
His Linga' ('sign), dame to b# 
worn by all LingAyatas 
their 'bodies, 4j7, , S^dom 
presented as a person, s m Hk 
description as represented in 
• the P.urA'nas, 507, Superior to 

; all other gods in his turn, 510. 
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Shone, a river, 373. The river 
r to which the Aryas penetrated, 
376. . 

Shounaka, the author of the flik- 
Pr&tishikhya, 319. 

•JWiramanas, followers of the thin- 
kers of forests, 259. Condemned 
by the Aryas, 393. Condemned 
idolatry, 394. Opposition be- 
tween them and the Br&hmawas, 
427. Buddha Goutama, their 
leader, 428. Chief qualifica- 
tion, 429. Bestowrfl of,‘ gifts 
on them authorised by the 
edict of Ashoka, 436. Buddhism 
popularised by them, 516. 
Shr&vaaa, about this month offer- 
ings are made to serpents, 172. 
Shravanfi-karma, ono of the seven 
Grihya-sansth&e, 174. 
ShravawA-karma-sacrifices, per- 
formed by the ancient Aryas, 172. 
ShrotriyasJ their invocation, 81. 
Shrouta, a system of* sacrifices, 
14 A system of Sacrifices, 17. 
A complicated sacrificial system, 
what it indicates ? 352. 
Shrouta-sacrifices, Tantras are 
tacked to them, 473. 
Shrouta-sfitras, prescribe multi- 
tudinous sacrifices, 171. 
Bhrouta-system, describes the 
preparation of Vapft, 82. De- 
scribes the division of an animal, 
82. The principles of, 171. 
Shruta, the father of Ihsi Dera- 
datta, 194. 

Shrutis, claimed as the exclusive 
law-books of the Br&hmanas 
only, 473. 

Shftdra, the crow or the buffalo is 
so called, 508. The inferior 
country-wood so called, 608. 
Shddraa, amalgamate with the 
Aryas, 168. Accept* the duties 
imposed upon them, 168. Their 
paste, 198. Outlawed c and 

* beaten accdrding to the caprice 

• ■' of their masters, 202. Treated 
v mildly whe* compared to the 

* slaves Ik *j|*perica, 202. Qualify 

* fchemspJeeij' 193. Obtain liberty 
and social status, SO^fatermarri- 
ages between them and theAryas, 
852. Their incorporation in thh 
Aryan society, 254 Later 
distinction was not understood 


« by Patanjali, 347, Their living 
in tbe towns, 385. Their passive 
qbedienoe, 439. Fur&itas their 
facial literature, 478, Attempt 
to please their Aryan lords, 199. 
Obey their masters, 203. Emerge 
from social degradation, 344 Not 
excluded from the procession in 
honor of the god YilAobft, 466. 
The feeliog of the people 
against them notveiy strong*. 
469. 

Shtfdra-slaves, their history, 202.* 
Shuddhodana, father of Buddha, 
41 L Description, of his palace, 
413. 

Bhukra, the«Br&hma*a councillor 
« of Bali, 249. 

Shfile-gava, a "form of an animal 
sacrifice, barbarous, 14. A sacri- 
fice, 174 The germ of the 
NirfidAa-Pashu, 174. 
Shfila-gava-sacrifice, represented 
by an animal sacrifice, 175. 
Shuifhshepha, his story, one of the 
old Aryan legends, 40. Thq 
parents of, 41. * *’ 

Shfinyam, the doctrine of the 
Buddhists that all was vanity, 
488. 

‘Shiiana, the enemy cf thd Aryas, 

120 . 

Shy&parnas, turned out of the 
Vedi by the* attendants of a 
# prince, 233. 

Siddh&nta-Koumudi, comparisfin 
of its different copies establishes 
what proposition? 399. Devia- 
tion from the Mah&bli&jya in 
it, 400. 

Sikha, literature very extensive,* 
498. Fite duties enjoined 
upon him by tbe Tanakhfi- 
nftmfi, 515. * , « 

Sikh&s,* their opposition to Maho- 
medans, 239. why they seceded 
from Brahmanism, 502. 

Silver, carriages, 186. 

SitA, born from the earth, 83. 
Siv&ji, his power overthrown 
by the Peshvas, *228. 

Six cows, necessary to keep up 
social respectability, 136. 

Sin, described as an embodiment 
of all evil, 92. 

Sindha, belief of the lower classes 
in it, 30. Occupied by the 
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hf as, 167. • Included in* the 
valley of the Indue, 612* The 
Influence exercised on the 
natives of it by* N&n&k and 
Govind, 614. 

Smkrta, a system of sacrifices, 
14, 15. A sacrifice which in* 
traduces all sacrifices, 17. 

Sm&rta-sacrifices, performed in 
the morning, 43. The system is 
, analogous to that of the 
MazcBLyasnians, 101. 

Smritis, codify the petrified Aryan 
customs, 466. Their special 
function, the adjustment of 
conflicting 4 customs and practi- 
ces, 469. What functions they 
discharge 1 470. Claimed a# 

the exclusive law-books ^>f the 
Brfihmanas only, 475. Their 
mere knowledge produces vani- 
ty, 497. Them social eoonomy 
observed by the Mar&th&s, 616. 

Society, described as feudal, 122. 

Solar-theory, of Max Midler, 5>. 

Soma, its importance, 15. A drink 
prfpared ostentatiously, 16. Its 
praises and preparation, 20. In- 
dr&’s fondness {or it, 24. Indulg- 
ed in ,24. An intoxicating drink, 
26* A drink produupng energy, 
28. Its significance, 28. Intoxi- 
cates Indra, 29. Indra's fondness 
for it, 33. The peasant's state- 
ment a*bout it, 33. The power 
prbduced by drinking it, 33. 
Supersedes Agni. 47. The songs 
g)f, 61. Exulted in by Indra, 
98. Was delighted in and drunk 
freely by wild tribes, 99. Offered 
to the gods, 128. Its offering 
into a sacred fire becomes a so- 
cial distinction, 135. Mixed 
with milk 137. Stories are told 
about its Deing procured, 146. 
Procured in afty audbtity, 168. 
Described as a prmce, visits the 
house of the sacrifices 180. 
Bepresents the power of war, 
181. Prepared abundantly, 182. 
Exalted iqjfco a prince, 183. To 
sell it is sinful, 185. Makes an 
excellent beverage, 197. As- 
’ aired after by the Aryas, 201. 
Procured for gods by Giyatri, 
21 3. Its drinking latterly ceased, 
466. 


Soma-beverage, challenged to be 
forcibly taken away, 234. 
Soma-drink, its importance, 176* ’ 
Soma- juice, the vesAl of/ 26. Its 
oblation, 175. What person is 
authorised to drink it, 296* 
Not authorised to be drunfe 
409. • ^ 

Soma-plant, its importance in 
the /tik-Sanhitfi, 28. Considered 
to posses? a variety of virtues, 

Somp-rites, not allowed to be ad- 
ministered, 233. 

Som»sacrifices, Agnirfoma its 
form, 13. Performed by both 
the husband and the wife, 136. 
Model of Agnifttoma-sacriftaes, 
17 5. Performer of it is a perfect 
gentleman of the modern times, 

* 180. Performed for -maintain- 
ing social status, 180. Represents 
the viSit of a prince* 181. 
Son-sacrifice, performed by those 
who desiue to have a sdh, 182. 
Sphagiology, large additions are 
made to it, 141. Its growth 
explained, 142. Analysed, 144. 
Described as a sister of mytho- 
logy, 144. • 

Sphya, a wooden sword uBed at 
a sacrifice, 16. 

Spiritual * aspirations* of the 
Aryas, 18. 9 

Spiritual theology, embodies the 
doctrines of the Mazda- 
yasmans, 91 

Soushruti, son or disciple of 
Sushruta, 468. 

Soutr&ntikas, the idea of NirvAna 
from their doctrines, 469. Their 
idea about the system of Bud- 
dha, 455. Their statement 
against YogAckAras, the philo- 
sophers, 453* 

Souvlra, an Aryan colony, 372. 
ifyighna, a town convulsed by 
the fate of SAket%386, . . . 
.SthAli-pAka, requires- only , one 
hearth, 171.* A sgcrifige,, 174/ 
SthAli-pAka-sacrilhe,gk>es not re* 
quire formul^i l w Ht the eeeri- 
fici&i utensils to be incited, 176, 
Enlarged and modified, 17 A 
Stfipee, triumphal pillars, 466. 
Superstitions, sanction the evils, 
213 . 
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Sdrya, presents a cosmical pheno- 
me non, 53. * 

Bujadman, son of Yishvantara, 
883 . * 4 

Sushruta, a medical book coneis- 
* tiog of two parts, 468. 
fidtra, of Jaimini illustrated by 
his gpommentators, 42. Those 
ofPAwiui and Gautama, 265, 
Siitra-kAraa, the authors of Kalpa, 
303. 

Sv&dhyAya, its history* important, 
334. 

BvfthA, a sacrificial formula ut- 
tered loudly, 135. « 

Bvargatva, identical with Hour- 
vatat, 98? 

Svqtambaras, a division of Jains, 
497. 

Swat, a river, watering a part of 
Afghanistan, 373. 1 

System of vacations, as existed in 
o&d times) 295. * 

TACITlfS, mentions *T5iseo, 74. 

His three sons, 76. 

Taittirtya, thinkers' and priests, 
the time of, 4. SanhitA giving 
the Mantras to be recited by 
^ Hotri, 12, 13. The sacrificial 
period, 35. 

Taittirlyas, their SanhitAs, 41. 
Taittirlyins, their questions, 286. 
Taittirlya-Aranyaka, the story of 
a PurodAsha aS recounted in it, 
847. The interpretation of one 
of its passages by MAdhavA- 
chArya, 470. ' 

Taittirlya-BrAhmana, gives neces- 
sary information of the duties 
' of Adhvaryu and his subordi- 
nates, 207. The tone of the 
Aryas in its time, 246. Its 
treatment of the Shfidr&s, 253. 
Development of the history of 
SvAdhyAya in it, 335. Reac- 
tionary GAthAs in it, 446. 
T^ijbthiya-PrAtishAkhyajUse of the 
» - word deatrudtion in it, 288. 

' Taittirlya-SanhitA, indicates that* 
Indra means the spirit* of 
man, 28. Describes Aditi, 42. 
Its oo-elistenoe with /ft£-San- 
hitA, 154. Mentions rude cus- 
toms, 155. , Gives necessary < 
information of the duties of # 
Adhvaryu and his^uhordinatea * 


'202. It includes much prose, ; 
* 326 , 501 . 

TAmbraparni, her bank fertile, 

3$3. • 

Tamils, their character described, 
516. 

Tamo-guna, as a quality men- 
tioned in Yoga, 311. 
TanakhA-NAmA, a work of Sikh* 
ethics and social rules *5 15. 
Tan-raAtrA, • secondary essences, 

28 a 

Tanka, a formula adopted by * 
the Buddhists, 473. Its doc- 
trines and principles embodied 
in Parishirfas and Upanwads, 
474. Literature, recognizes Jbhe 
, system c of many heavens and 
helfy 471. «• 

Tapas, KAtySyana’e observations 
with regard to it, 355. 
TApint-Upanwads, mentioned in 
evidence of the statements 
made, 474. 

Tapti,«its valley, 512. 

Telanga, his superstition, 516. t 
Telangu, the race oocupyint the 
districts of the lower Godavari, 
512. 

Theology, its gradual develop- 

* ment, 1. froves that, the 6.ryas 
were not barbarians, 2. Tends 
to increase the power of the 
sacrifices, 213, *278. Cultivated 
by V&ish&mpAyana and Koutsa, 

• 290. Taught first of all sciences; 
296. Its stagnation, 298. Its 
general principles, 312. 

Theological doctrines, in the TiTik- 
Sanhita, 2. Dogmas of the 
Aryas, 28. 

Theories, scriptural, allegorical, 
historical, and physical, for ex- 
plaining the mythology of dif- , 
ferent nations, 4. * 

Thibet, spread of Nihilism in it, 
458 ; 

Tiber, the valley, the habitation 
of the Homans, 238. 

Tigris, the valley of, 91. 

Ttrthas, < how mentioned in the 
Hik-SanhitA 138. * 

TtrthankAras, their rage against 
the spread of Buddhistic doc* 

1 trines, 419. Worshipped by the* 
Jains, 498. 

Tistrya, praised in ZendAvestA, 59. 
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Tisya, the original name of«Tria- 
hiras, 50. 

Tittiri, hia discourses, 328. 

Tiw, connected with<Tuises, 74, 
Toulvali,a propounder of sacrificial 
dogmas, 319. 

Trafitana Othwys, corresponds to 
Trita Aptya, 104. 

Tribes, their fusion into one com- 
munity 1. The separation of, 
8, 13,20 Their struggle with 
the Atyas, 21. Their settlements, 

* 21. Germanic, their god ofrvic- ' 

tory, 25. Distinction between 
Diti and Aditi well known to 
them, 39. 4 Migrate into the 
Vfest, 64. Latin* followed by 
the Greek, 73. • , 

Tripod, its use, 27. • % 

Trishiras, son of Tvastn, 58. 

Attends night, 59, 60. 

Trita, described as a physioian, 

103. 

Trita Aptya, corresponds to TraG- 
tsna Oth wys, 104. * 

.Troy, warriors of, 81. 

Tu’tciI, sprung from the earth, 74. 
Mentioned bv Tacitus, 74. The 
god of light, 75, 76 
Tukftrftma, ViZAoba his god, 23. 
A g7eat Marftthft poe t, 32. A* 
revolutionist like Nanak, 279. 
His devotion* highly praise- 
worthy, 280. Ai popular teacher, 
464. A*Shfldra poet, preached 
*hia ° doctrines in Mah&rftstra" 
with great efficacy, 497. Called 
himself a Vawnava, 498, 501, 
614. ‘The effect of hm bold 
protest against idolatry, 516. 
’Tulal-plant, married to an image 
of Vjsrau, 514. * 

Turanians, the P&ndyas exercise 
, a general influence on them,37 7. 
The philosophical division of 
the races, 513. rt 

Tumour, his discussion of Bud- 
dha^ chronology, 411. 

TvasZri, hia twin children, 58. 
Assumes all forms, 59. His 
functions attributed to Vulcan, 
73. His contact with lndra, 

104. Praised, 107. Overcome 
by lndra, 107. The> favourite 
°god of the Mazdayasnians, 107, ' 
Opposed to the Ribhus, 143. 
Becomes a woman, 143. 


UDGATA, his musical modes as a 
singer, 21 » His singing, 176. 
His fire-place is Ahavant^k, 
177. His gingiftg, 177, 206. 
Information of his duties, 208. 
Udumbarftvati, a town, 386. • 

Ukha, his discourses, 328. a 
Ukthas, form an mdepend&t 
branch of study, 297. 

Ulflpt, a Nftga- girl, Wife of Arjuxut, 
253. 

UlyssSs, an* altar is dedicated to 
him, 77* 

Universe, the relation of its con- 
stituents, 222. 

UpSdftna, miseries attributed to 
it, 244. 4 

Upftdhi, it keeps away from men 
their eternal bliss, 457. Con- 
sidered by Vaianavism, to be 
9 permanent and immutable, 504. 
Upakmfa, a class of Aryas of 
mixed ’blood, 253. » * 

Up&khyftnas, the Mab abb ft rat a 
originally « composed their 

own poets, 3jl8. 

Upanuads, subjective method 
employed in them, 290. Their 
view of Atman corresponds with 
that of Patanjali, 301, 327. 

A true test of its age, 240. 
Geographical notices found in 
them, 368,445. Modern ,fche resort 
of the orthodox^ Pandit in his 
discussions with' a reformer,474. 
The doctrine of transmigration 
of soul as propounded by them, 
489. Nirv&na doctiiue of Bud- 
dhism based on their authority, 
495. Shankarftchftrya’s com- 
mentary on them extensively 
read, 503. 

Uparaga, the Chitta influenced by 
objects, 311. 

Urvashl, mentioned in the iZik- 
Sanhitfi, 46 The story of, 46. 
Usas, charming hymns of, 17. 
rraised, 44. Easy to be identi- 
fied with natural phenomena, ", 
*42. Exalted infc a goddess, 43. \ 
Represented as revealing her ^ 
form like a woman, 45. A- 
wakeg all creatures to * consider 
their different? modes of kfe t 46, 
Ushtnara, a region beyond Cabul, 
373. 

tFanih Asurt/a, Yedic metre, 96. 
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Uteha, a terte meaning higher 
classes, 242, 375. ♦ 
tftsarga, the subject of a proposi- 
tion, 262. bounded by PAnini 
on linguistic facts, 266. 

^Jitara-Vedi, latter altar, 175. 

€ 

YAHH-MANO, presides over the 
good spirits, 92. 

VaibhAsikas, their bold assertion 
aginat Buddha Goptama, 453. 
Tneir views about the Buddhis- 
tic system, 455. The ideaof Nir- 
vAna from their doctrines, 459. 
YaishampAyana, his pupils lectur- 
ed to their pupils, 329. A theo- 
logical teacher mentioned by 
PAnini, 290. 

Vainhesika, mentioned in refer- 
ence to ShAkya, 314. A pre- 
vailing»mode of thought, 298. 
Y^ianavism, how did it enlist the 
sympathies of the people on its 
side, 405. M&lhavAcpArya, the 
founcfer of it, 495* Necessary 
effect of the BrAbmameal revi- 
val, 496. Its idea about the 
world, 504. 

Yaisnavas, the system of Kan&dais 
•the basis of their theology, 489, 
505. 

Vaishya, caste, Bamas included 
in it, 615, >08. Tlfeir families, 
179. Look pp for social dis- 
tinction, 181, 198. Separated 
from the ruling class, 199. Pay 
taxes and are oppressed by the 
king, 202, 203. Subordinate 
to priests, 206. How came they 
to be hated by the BrAh- 
m&nas, 233. One of the first 
three clae-ses, 257, 350. One of 
the essential partB of the Aryan 
society ,363. Boys, their pastoral 
life, 384. Their sooial order in 
the towns, 385. Authorized to 
marry Shfidra girls, 440. TJieir 
. functions revived and enforced, 
r „ 469. One of*th§ three divisiqps 
of the Aryas, 609. 
f VafVaavata, htl world, 53. ' 
YAjapeya, a orifice in which 
priest^ take iheir seats on 
beautiful swing, 188. 
YAjasaneya, thinkers and priest#, 
the time of, 4. The sacrificial 
period of, 35. . ** - * 


^Ajaaaneyi-SanhitA, later than the 
Taittinya SanhitA, 154. Its 
composition lielongs to the 
Acbarya-p#Hod, 208. Condemns 
the growth of the mixed classes, 
252, 372. Its" statement about 
the likeness of God, 392. Re- 
ferences in it to the re-actionary 
GAthAs, 445. Rudra personified 
in it, 41. ® 

Yaira, identical with Mantra, 205. 
Vftk, described as eterfial and ( 
v#ticd, 1 53. 

Yftlhika, woollen blankets im- 
ported into it, 373j The abode 
of the Aryas at the time of 
Pftmni, 386. Fuspamitra,, its 
princ e,* 400. 

Yal lathis, powerful in Gujarfttha, 
516. 

VAlmlki, a renowned poet, 337. 
His writings not voluminous 
at the time of Patanjali, 338. 
His mention of the ascetics, 
371® 449. 

VAmadeva, differs from VishvA-, 
mitra, 194. Onebf the Sacred 
seers, 328. 

VArnan, his reqpest to Bali, 249. 
YAnapraetha, one of the four 
• stages of life, 513. . 1V 
VapA, its preparation, 82. 

YarAha, story of* its analysis, 247. 
VarAha-Mihira, • his treatises on 
astronomy, 467. 

‘YArAnasi, a town, 382. * * 

Varatantu, his discourses, 828. 
VArtikakArn, the greatest being an 
Ach&rya, 330. * 

VArtika period, its limit and du- 
ration, 292. 

VArtikas, tBeir origin, 292,. Tradi- 
tional, 330. The strata they 
discover, 830. .Their mention 
Of the Aranyaka-literature, 831. 
Yaru/ia, ^signifies the coverer, 49. 
Associated with the notion of 
beneficence, 49. Cannot be 
identified with Ahura Mazda, 
50. His idea pointed out, 50. 
Goes in the midpt of waters. 50. 
His functions and characteris- 
tics, 51. Spiritualized, 51, 57. 
VfwaJ-kAra, described to pe\ a 
weapon, 206. 

YasirfAa, a mention of his Anu- 
y&ka 298 Representative of 
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Aryan power and unriyalhScl 
supremacy, 337, A teacher of 
reputation, 195. 

VasniilAas, their clans, 122. Their 
fashion of keeping hair, 136. 

VAstoapati, the lord of dwellings, 
133. 

Vastu-tattva, a phrase used in 
Yoga, 309. 

VAsuaevs, Keatriya and god, 833. 
Originally pronounced in two 
waytf conveying two senses. 339. 
His statues visited by many 
BrAhmanas, 461. 

Vasus 73. 

VAyu, notions of the JEisis about 
it, 43. Mentioned along with 
Indra, Budra and Maruts, 47, 
Ruler of the firms men t, .^48. 

Vausa/, a sacrificial formula 
uttered lyudly, 135. 

Yeda, a bundle of sacrificial grass, 
15. 

Vedantic, doctrines held by the 
followers of Shiva, 566. System, 
a Shudra authorized to learn it, 
465. 

Vedas, described by the ration- 
alists as being to divine revela- 
tion, Prescribe the func- 
tions of three priests, 177. Pro- 
duced from »Agni, the Air aud 
the Sun, 177, £44. Not to ignore 
the authority was the predo- 

* min ant feeling of the dialectic 
cians and the idealists, 446. 
SmritU were ridiculed when 
fts ctudy was popular, 470. 
Arguments of Buddliists against 
their authority and worth, 487. 
Goutama, the upholder of their 
authority, 488. The Nirvana 
doctiineof Buddhism based on 
their hutflority, 49§. Their 
mere knowledge produces vani- 
ty, 497. Their authority ignored 
by the Buddhas, 512. 

Vedi, Shy&parnas not allowed 
to sit in it, 233. 

Vedio, Ary as, the doings of their 
enemies, 27b. Polity, its laws 
set at defiance, 255, 256. Polity, 

* period between its dowufal 
and the revival of Br&hmanio* 
polity 403, 472. Polity, not 
supported by Kapila’s doctrines, 


495. Texts, Goutama refers to 
one of theii divisions, 487. 

Yenas, identical with Venus, 83. 

Venus, identical wiflh Vedas, 83. 

Yibhfiti, its possession the result 
of contemplation, 310. • 

Yidarbha,its Kaatriya prince, 389. 

Videha, its Kaatriya prince, 38b. 

Yidura,| a philosopher aud an in- 
fluential statesman, 252. Son of 
a maid servant by Vyftsa, 255. 

VindBya, As downs, the southern 
boundaries of Ary&varta, 380. 

Vindra, the original name of 
Indra, 23. 

ViprAs, authors of the Sflktas, 

281. 5 

Vires, their pleasure in killing 
animals, 100. 

Vish.next to warriors and priests. 

0 130. 

Yianu, of, 42. Figures most in 
the PurAnas, 471. * Exclusive 
object of Vaiaftava worship, 505. 
Sup i erne bo all other g<Ms in his 
turn, 510. 

Yi«/iii PurAmtJ praise of Yiawu in 
it, 514. 

Viwiu-sharman, author of Pan- 
cha-Tantra, 468. > 

Vishvajanlua, identical with the 
PAriaadya, 346. 

VishvAkarnaan, described to have 
produced the earth, 42. 

ViahvAmitra, sanctions the ex- 
clusion of other tribes, 191. 
A warrior, 195. His story 
supports the patriarchal ByBtem, 
195. Differs from VAmadeva, 
194, 233. His eating the flesh 
of a ChAntfA/a’s dog, 258. A 
mention of his AnuvAka, 298, 
337. The legend of his patron- 
izing a son of a poor Arya. 
369. * 

Vishve devas, a hymn addressed 
them, 83. 

Vwuvan, special importance is 
attached to it jn. the Aiteray^ 

9 BrAhmana, 63, . • , 

Vi«u tat, equinox, compared to thi 
head of man, 219. . 1 

Vivanb&o, son of Yima,l6G. 

Yivasvat, * becomes a horse, 59. 
• Husband of Sarapyfl, 58, 59. 
Described, as an assembler of 
men, 103, . 
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Volition, a theory, 312. 

Vratas, they supersede Yajnas, 
*"409. Their commendation, 410. 
Great? streefe laid on them by 
Brahmanism, 513. 

«Vrat&rka, a work exaggerates the 

1 first of Vratas, 513. 

Vnhi, appears to be Briseis, 83, 

Vrittras, attack the cattle of the 
people, 30. Their war with In- 
dra, 31. Faith in # the power 
of, 31. Drive away clouds, 31. 
Frightened by Budrap, 32,/The 
adversary of Indra, 25. With- 
hold rain, 140. The enemies of 
Indra, 98. 

Vy&khyanas, expounded by /Sisis 
and Brahmav&dins, 331. 

Vyankoji Bhosla, Marathi lang- 
uage as used by the Br^hmanas 
accompanying him, 437. 4 

V^i^sa, a renowued poet, 337. A 
great historian, 252. "Natural 
son of Satyavdtl, 253. Notice 
in a V&rtika, 331. ^Follower of 
Vaais^a and Visljv&mitra, 337. 

WAR, the art of, 1. 

Weavers, make clothes for luxuri- 
ous ladies, 131. 

Western nations, substitution of 
wine for Soma common to 
them, ?45. • * 

Whitney, ridicujes Mr. Cox, 148. 

YAJNA, superseded by Vratas, 
409. 

Yajniya-Bhdga, a sacrificial por- 
tion, 21. 

Y&jnika, their teaching, 296. 

Y&jnikas, an inferior class of 
Br&hmanas in the time of 
Patanjali, 280. Their doings in 
the fourth period of Indian phi- 
losophy, 283. Their « influence 
weakened, 284. Their inter- 
pretation of theology, 2§6. 
Th$ir misunderstanding about 
the ancient religious rites, 340. # 

Y&jnikya, in reration to Kalpa- 
Sfltras and Chhando-BrAhrha/ia, 
296. 

Yajus, ihentioned in the jRik- 
SanhitA in the sense of Mantra, 
154. Their grammatical ter-*| 
minations laid down by P&nini,, 

1 ( 155. The sacrificial dictuib/280. . 


I^pjue-Sanhitfi, described to be 
existing, 155. 

Y&jusha, regulates offerings, 145. 

Y&jusha-Hbifcra, as distinguished 
from ffck-Houtra marking out 
tribal divisions, 12. 

Y&jya-M antra, its real interprets 
tion, 221. 

Yama, corresponds to Yima, 102. 
Described in the Rik«Sanhit&, 
102. Mentioned to be wor- 
shipped, 103. His degradation € 
mentioned in Zend&veBtfi, 104. 

Yamakau, called PunarvasA, 60. 

Yfimala-tantra, mentioned in 
evidence of the * statements 
made, 474,* * 

Yarn!, out- of the twin children of 
Yivfsvat, 58.* 

Yama, one of the children of 
Yivasvat, 58. t 

Yaska, rationalists of his time, 41. 
His ignorance of the myth of 
Ashvins, 61. His observations 
accented for, 63. His quota- 
tions from the ancient historian , 
are not important, 635 1 A 
Nairukta or an etymologist, 63. 
His treatise, £ collection of 
Gawas, 325. His awakening 

1 the Actfi&ryas to .the Wise 
of studying the Vedas, 325. 
Mentions metei&psychosis, 429. 
Confirmed in« his statement 
about Rudra's wife by PtUini, 

• 606. ' 1 

Y&sk&chfirya, his writings re-ac- 
tionary, 323. * 

Yati, referred to in confiection 
with a Airi, 211. 

Yavana, his alliance with the 
Buddhist, *398. mentioned in 
the ancient Sanskrit literature, 
394. His , identity .with the • 
Greeks* 395, 396. Dr. R&jendra- 
lal Mitrl’s discussion about his 
identity wfth the Greeks, 396. 
His connection with the Mfi- 
dhyamikas,3.97. 

Ymir, defeated by Odin, 25. 

Ynglings, their pedigree, 76. 

Ynguio, mentioned as living first, 
76. 

Yoga, its • conflict with K^arV 
ma Mim&nsfi after Patanjali, 

284. A sort of composition, 

285, 299. Its opposition to 
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Mtm&nsA, 304. No reference^ 
in it to former philosophy, 305. 
Its philosophy was # necessity, 
how so ? 807. Its idea about 

f od as contrasted with that of 
*ataniaii,308. It omits analogy, 
309, 814 Its teaching with 
regard to the doctrine of N ir- 
vftwa, 315. 

Yog&ch&ry&s, the philosophers, 
their description 453. The idea 
• which their doctrines, produce 
about Nirv&na, 459. 

Yoga-kjema, expresses that which 
sustains the universe, 152. 
Yoga-philosophy, its basis the 
Mlma.n6&, 310. , 

Yoga-Sh&stra, special importance 
attached in it to the history of 
AbinsA, 356. 

Yoga-SOtra, f’atanjali its author. 
487. 

Yoga-system, recognition of its 
esoteric philosophy, 284. u Its 
• antecedent cause, 303. Deter- 
mine! the time of Pataujali, 
316. Of philosophy, the result 
of esoteric principles, 409. 
Pataiuali its author, 412. Built 
upon the dogma of metempsy- 
chosis ,429. Its principles closely 
followed by the phraseology 
and philosophy df Kapila, 494. 
Yona, prince of Sankala in the 
PanjaD, 451. 

Youdheyas, a mountain tribe, 374. 


Yudhurira, mentioned by P&nini, 

448. - 

Yfipa, a triumphal piliar, 144, 1 80. 

ZAOTA, identical with Hot&, 99. • 
Zaothra, corresponds to the Pra- * 
fllt&Apas, 99. o ’ 

Zarathustra, the writings of, 3. 

A leader of some tribes, 13, 51. 
The leader of the Mazdayasni- 
ans, 20. His language and the 
Vedic language identical, 94. 
Described, as a priest and not a 
reformer, 94. 

Zatkft, a method of killing ani- 
mals, 118. * 

Zend&vestfi,, elucidating the period 
of the writings of Zarathustra, 

3. Supplies historical materials 
On abundance, 3,13. Describes 
Tistrya, 59. Describes Yama 
and Yamt as two stara, 60, 91® 
93. Mentious the distinction 
between K*p,tra and BrAhmana, 
102. Mentions the degradation 
of Yama, 104/ Describes Trita 
as a physician, 104. A code of 
* settled and religious ceremonies 
108. Mentions the valleys of J 
the Indus by the name of JJapta- 
Hendu, 116. Shows a special 
predilection for dogs as> being 
useful to guard the entrance of 
a house, 134. Mentions Garoth- 
*» man, 153, 156. 

Zendic mythology, 60. 

Zeus, the father of Bakxoa, 23. 
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THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS AND OF 
SCHOLARS ON THE 5ADDARSHANA 
CHINTANIKl OR STUDIES IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 

j * 


(ENGLAND. 

Chateau Mollens, ' 
Morges, 
Switzerland, 

* 21st dune 1#77. 

I am delighted with*ybur work, and >hope and frust you 
wity be able to continue it. * * • * But "to the scholar the 
Pfirva-MimanBii is of great interest, and I have always 
thought that we wanted a native Indian scholar to translate 
and*properly interpret it. it is so full of allusions tb Yajnika 
matters, which are familiar to your Shrotriyas^buLof which 
we in Europe have a very vague and indistipct conception, 
# Yoq have on the other side a great difficulty to contend with, 
viz., to find English terms exactly corresponding to Sanskrit 
philosophical terms. An exact correspondence of Sanskrit 
and English technical terms is almost impossible, but some- 
times a nearer approach might have been possible. * * * • 
To me those Mim&nsaka-discussions are extremely attractive, 
* and for •acouracy of reasoning they have^ no equal anywhere. 
* * * * Your journal will be most gratefully received by 
Sanskrit scholars in Europe, and*I beg you to put down my 
name as one of your subscriber^. 

F. MAS MULLER, M.A., 


0 * The copies can be had from thf 9fBce of the Journal at Poona, How* 
Vo. 041, Sadtobiv* Pert*. 
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■ 

OxfOBS), April 27th, 1877. 

Thave great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of 

M r . ’s monthly publication called 4 ‘ Saddarshana-Chin- 

tanik&/ > the first two numbers of which have reaohed me 
here. Mr >is an able Sanskrit scholar and has a pro : 
found acquaintance with the six schools of Indian Philosophy. 
His magazine will be eminently useful and his labours 
deserve the support* and* encouragement of all scholars and 
of all who are interested ih the welfare of India and in the 
promotion of a better knowledge of Indian habits of thought. 

MONIER WILLIAMS ?# m.a., M.R.A.S., 
Hon. I). C. L. of* the University of Oxford, 
Hon. Doctor in Law of the University 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Oxford. 


has*handed to me two copies of No 1 ofjthe 

£addarshana-Chintanik&. I shall be glad to tako six copies 
of this monthly publication. » 

‘ J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D..PH.I). 


The Academy. 

30 th June 187V. 

“ It is encouraging to note the evidence which this under- 
taking affords of the increased interest taken by native 
scholars in their standard works ; and the text and com- 
mentary, if completed, cannot fail to be of abiding value to 
scholars. On this ground, we wish the editor success in his 
rather bold adventure.” • 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

New Series. 

c . .. . No..CIIL, July 1877. 

* • 

tc The* work, when completed, promises to be a valuable 
^ollection of mat$rial% fqr a knowledge of Indian Philosophy.” 
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• ((pfi RMANY.) • 

L^LEiUTURZEITUNG. 

Of quite another stamp from the introduction is *the pre- 
cisely detailed explanation of the individual Sutra, which giws 
-the impression of careful working though of native commen- 
taries, which nevertheless occupies an independent position, 
and tfhich as the means of understanding the Stitras, is of 
higlf importance to us. It mustfbe the result of long and 
solid preparatory labours. We- can, therefore, wish the best 
success to this meritorious undertaking. 

4th August } A * ^EBER^ 


.(UNITED STATES* NORTH AMERICA.) 

Princeton, July, 1377. 

At a recent Convocation of -tl^e Regents* of the 
University of the State of New York, held at the 
Capital of the State, Albamy, I was invited to address 
them on the«subject of Education in India, and I found an 
alllisioQ to your # personal# career and present position, Vi th 
some quotations from your published yritings, well received 
and useful, in illustrating my points. Accent my best wishes 
, foi£ your highest success infill your literary, philanthropic and 
reforming efforts. Your mental grasp is vigorous. 

- - R. G. WILDER. 


Yale College, New Haven, 
January 18, 1878. 

I have rece^vfti several of the successive numbers of 
your valuable publication, and beg to return my sincere 
thanks for them. It is a higher laudable undertaking on your 
part, and does much credit botfc to the spirit and the cha- 
racter of native Indian scholarship. So far as I can sN| J&4F 
.systems "of Hindp philosophy are ’likely to be belter un^pgv 
stood and made comprehensible to European .scholars by those 
who, like yourself, have added a {*hiopean training to an 
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Indian" one than by those who %v#to pursue the contrary 
course. I wish you all possible success, and shall gladly avail 
myself of any Opportunity to aid you to obtaifc it. 

I am, with high respect, 
Yours truly, 

W. D. WHITNEY. 


• ■ * 

. (INDIA). * 

An extract from a letter t of Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra — an 
eminent Philologer and writer on important subjects 
connected with the history of India . 

" I read your £addarshana-ChintaZiik& with great inter- 
est. The light you throw on the subject by your valuable and 
learned notes is immense, and does you high honor. The 
subject is necessarily dry and cannot appeal to the public at 
large ; 6ut the gloiy of our past rests on the intellectual 
heritage which our r ancestors have left us, and no true Hindu 
can neglect the Darshanas without forgetting his nationality. 
Takf away our ancient literature and we fall to the sarne 
level with the aboriginal races who have no past to speak of." 


Judging from the introduction and the way in which you 
have dealt with the three preliminary Sfitras of the MimansA, 
I am led to expect that your work will be very useful tp all 
students of Indian Philosophy. Please put me down as a 
subscriber for five copies. 

NANABHA1 HAR1DAS. 
THE HINDU PATRIOT. 

Ws have reproduced the review f*x>m the Hindu Patriot at it succinctly 
but exhaustively gives the history of the labpure of European and 
Native scholars in the field of Iridxan Philosophy . 

STUDIES IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

L W « 4>tk June 1877* 

W 1RD, s in hjw account of tke Hindus, was the first to 
bpipg to the twice o^English scholars the first principles of 
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Hindu Philosophy ; but his account was exceedingly brief, 
and, having been compi^d from elementary wojks, not, 
in any way, meet the requirements of European philosophical 
writers ; it was net, therefore, until Colebrooke wrote hi^ 
wamarkable essays on Hindu Philosophy, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, that European 
scholar^ got a really scientific and lucid sketch of what the 
Hindus had done in the domains <5f Pfiilosophy. As the 
"works of a ripe scholar J and distinguished orientalist those 
essays were above all praise* They were, however, wanting 
in one important respect. They gave the substance of 
Hindu Philosophical ideas in the language- of the essayist, 
but not in thSir ipsissima verba , and in a subject like 
philosophy, where a great deal depends upon the words used, 
they could not be utilized for any critical purpose. Raja 
Ram Mohun Roys essays on the Vedanta dctetrine, supple- 
mented as they were by translations of dome of the \jpani- 
■* sad%, were better ; but they too, were fragmentary. 
Windischmann’s Ved&nta-S&ra served only to rouse, but not 
to satisfy, th£ curiosity of continental savants, and the fiqat 
really valuable exposition of Indian Philosophy in J English 
was Colebroeke’s translation of the SAikhya K&r?k4 with 
• Wilson* translation of its commentary and his own original 
commentary on it. This showed how vast and deep had 
been the researches of the Indian sages in the field of 
Metaphysics. Even this, however, was deficient in one res- 
pect. It was an epitome, and not the original text on the 
subject Sometime after, Dr. Muir offered a handsome 
prize for an essay on the leading systems of Hindu Philosophy, 
and three competitors^ appeared on the field. Two of these, Dr. 
Ballantyne and the Rev. Mr. Mullens carried away the prize, 
and the third was the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea. A great 
deal of information was brought together in the works of 
these competitors, and would havg proved useful, had the 
essays not *been marred by too strong a spirk of polem||§| 
controversy and sectarian zeal. The object widen the writer! 
feet before them was, not to give a faithful account ctf Hindu 
Philosophy, but to display their own. powers ^ratiocination 
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in controverting the dogmas ofotite Hindu sages, and to 
establish the pre-eminence of Christian Philosophy. Such a 
course *coulcl never satisfy the wants of unprejudiced* 
scholars. It is well-known that of the six leading 
systems of Indian Philosophy, each has a series of aphorisityS 
or Memoria teepnica , which, with their commentaries, form 
the basis of each school, and as long as those are not bought 
to the notice of European scholars, so long it is hopeless to 
expect that fair justice* can be dcfhe to the intellect of the 
Hindus as a philosophical nation. To meet this requirement 
Dr. Ballai^tyne took in hand those original texts 0 ; but, with 
thq profound learning and zeal of German scholars, he as 
wanting in their perseverance, and, instead ofidevoting all his 
energies 4 to one or two particular schools, took up all the six 
at 4 once, but could not finish any. Of the Yoga system he 
published two chapters; of the Vcddnta one or two sections ; 
of the 'Mimdnsd about as much ; un£ of the Nyaya a single 
chapter. And of these he translated only the aphorisms ;with 
a very unsatisfactory and meagre abstract of the commenta- 
ries ; and the aphorisms without their ‘commentaries, 
proved all but useless. Of the L Sdnkhya ^ he translated 1 ” the 
whole of the text ; "but the commentary was deficient. It is 
therefore, with much interest we notice thatf an attempt is 
being made at Bombay to supply faithful ti ansi ations* into 
English of all the »ix texts- The work is to be published 
under the title of Saddarshana Chintanikd and five fasciculi 
have been already brought out containing the Sanskrit text 
with Mar&thi and English translations of the Mimdnsdi iloct- 
rine, together with a commentary in English. If persevered 
in and the serial be completed, it will be a valuable accession 
to the library of the oriental scholar. The Mimdnsd is by 
far the most important in connection with the religion of the 
Hindus. Its object is to •reconcile the rituals of Hindu 
^ worship and the legends *of Pura^s with philosophy, and the 
success with which the reconcilement has been effected by 
Jaimini.is worthy of the highest praise. To quote aninstap^ 
from the writings of, the Mimlnsist : — European writers have. 
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fora long time, and vary mstly, condemned the Hindu Sh&s- 
traa for having attributed to Brahma the* odious charge of 
disgusting incest? The Mi m insists show that tile wlTole of it 
is a mere myth'. Brahma is but another name for Prej&pati <$r 
the Sun, and the Dawn which precedes sun-rise, is poetically 
and very aptly described as a fair maiden, born of tRe Sun. 
Therefore, as the Sun follows the "Pawn, it is in poetry describ- 
edTwbchasing the maiden, and since* the Dawn merges in the 
H3un as soon as the latter has risgn above the horizon, the 
allegory is complete. Other myth^ have been treated in the 
same wayjand it is no ordinary praise to say that the Indian 
gymnosophists, £bgie 2,000 ^ears ago, adopted a line of philo- 
sophical argument whigh would not be unworthy of the great- 
est German scholars of the present day. The publication of a 
work of*this description, in a language readily accessible to # the 
rising generation of the Hindus, as well as to scholars in 
Europe, is an attempt which deserved §very encoufagement 
apd we heartily wish its editor success in kis undertaking. 


The Native Opinion. . • 

5 th August JL87T- 

The natioqal mind has a great deal yet to $o in the way of 
assimilating the intellectual food so bountifully supplied by 
the old Sanskrit lore and modern science before it can grow 
ijito the manly stature required for original thought and 
independent investigation. Pftrva-Mim&ns&, te., Jaimini- 
Sutras and the Commentaries is not a favourite study with 
thHNative Pandits though they admire it very much. The 
% author ,ha^ accordingly made a good choice in taking it up 
first because oT all Schools of Philosophy the Mtmansd is the 
least studied, altflough it is distinguished above all as being 
the most self-sustained set of doctrines, while Nydya and 
Yoga and the other schools use the principles of the Pftrva- 
Mim&nsft £s ancillary helps in discussing their own special 
subject* We feel convinced that, the publication is cal- 
• ablated to be of immense practical value in raising the tone 
of national thought, and enrichiDg and jrefining the language. 




» • 

W5rc#f^7^r‘T/Ri^«T?r5r^f^ff7«f<Tr iffqr<>nTnwr ftc- 
facfr c *rfrrlrf^r <pr qqfarwqrfawfaftfcaqr ira^nr 
^sptiw qr^rfasq qrssNPrcn'qqrr R^s^rrr^qrqjr 

6 * *N 'A 

qqfar qfqaq&qq i *2 

ft^r^jTH’Rq rVcir^r tqqfaqfaqfaqf^^iqrcs- 

"* u 

^rqqrrffqrr^qRrf^rqrqRiTrqri^f^^^r . 

q&qrc *r qqrq«r fqqrqfoq a«rltfqr3i^r*rq^r ll 
«w qTrqsrV^r^qi^^s i • 

. . »Tf *rir**r5ntf s^arcrnrwr. , 

c 

q-^qr#qqq*qrr*r: f>- 
w*cnr»iq]^f>efvrrqqr qsrcreqmr ^ cT^fHrqqrerr- 

• A. 

faqqwfq: i wqrp?->?q§fqq^4 ^ S’griqrqif^q i qqrrs-- 
• cc * • 
v^4ten ffrreq ^ tfeqwrq>qrj%^ ‘ftafa- 

qrfaet ^ qrqwwrer q qfc^iqr: Fcffw *rcwr: q?qr sier 

c f? 

q*qr*rc "i qreCrfaqrrfrqrr^qsfaqKtffaq Rqr qtfqrreq-- 
rwr flfqr i qtfqTteqfrqraTq fqqr qs j rlwtfrriqrjrsrra 
ffs'ntqrqqq^sqrqq'jTfciq^icrqrrerr^q'r trr%qr ^ ^?fqf i • 
amf qqffqqrr^qrq^qrqq qq^%#r qqrqs^qirff^. 
fff ft^i 

WHTqrqKaRrqiwqql'q fjtftrqtar n 

<t ♦ <4 <0 

. warr^itfar^gfr f nfl^r *nr/ 

« 

V 

«ftqta5n^fav?rsr|ifrcc*tcT tTTq^qrq^rrq 

N >a 

qprfa ^rtrreirfa i qra&tr qriraHr i amrq a^qR 

♦ 'S NO VJ 

»sffq£(W(rfrfuqr r^irrarfor srrerrf^ i ^qcrr«rr *rc- 

fqfn^^.i c«r<r Fftrqr^Fqq n ■> 

qrrnioRmoft marer. 
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$WflT5rrsr ft =Tr«T 0 ^5-jRr55TRfvr^5rr i 
^T-TRf i fffrjr:fl5r«r(^iflrr*rwiTf5i*iawraf%5»crTr i Tti &r 
qrwrSfHrfrrfNr i r% qrqr *^raffrTOftnrarog % 
WTwrsg i R?«rc5'qT^K?f?-H*T[4?'qt i aT*w«TirrvT«T?;{fls:i 
«q-|% wr%«qRw«rrarR irH^Rr- 

|>mr?qwiiffTrnvir?prr5ir*Rr«wfrr 
^JTqrr^q^^rjqsqTcTVr^lcTCHtfqvrfjrf^ nKswTOTrT i 

^ « *v. O tK-V 

srf5?re?rftw^s4crc<>T fl^^ronrr^^^cTt w. 
ft* $*izz'ift*ziTft*rmftnm'TptT& 

JT^r tPHrcw irrqtrr eTtcr^rc- 

w ^ jjqr£tfq>q$ i jr«rq«r#r ^r qw*i«r- 

qq°Tcfqr qicTRTH ir qQqcq^rqcq^ i qgjij qr^pfqpfqqxcT- 

^qr qqr arft sihrrerarrf* wqrsq* hctr srmrtefrg- 
irsrjqs «rarft *pr vrj ft*nfr?refrfR 

^ *0 'O 

qrfRRR 3rrafTrRr*wir«rfq<T iR*$ft qfiRrRr i 
iq •fWtorroRR'iffiprat j^r^wtfffirt^rRRt 
^*rmqqrRrnftrcroiwpf qfanr: ^rer^fr fa- 

sr q^rcrq q?fcR : qrq ftfcftor qrffinKtai ht^r <rsntf^ 
q^^R 'qfqq, wsRqqmr 5 qr^fVcr 

qqqrq'qri^rqcffR h ic asrqrsRrw qpfqaf mftq? q-. 
fqqqfR i am' ^WR^#q»>5T'Wffa?tf 5 ilfaRqwsrq. 

It^riWq 1 nlqr w?^qqqifi%3Rqr*Rqftvr- 
q^qrmq qprqFRfRi g JRrqt frqrqrqrc: qR«qtf qqrsrr- 
^qq^qffir^qq-cqqiTffff srrq^ ffqRpqsrssrcfsrff; q~r- 
q^fffq’q^qrqr^Jrqtq^q^rqt II 


«ft ni ^reraft. 
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«• b 

«rrf« ssvrf^sn^i 

£ N 

«r fc qw'Btoterr'T q£$ *r?r ^ qft: ii 

tort ctal qrcrw qrqri lit- «rct qwftft ftoR n 
" ' agii’jwiy'qrjff jr: wt rspr <r ft m *rcir t n \u 
«tt iftfgfa *rr=^=r mRsmtarNto n 

>o 

*t?t «rt S trfterrrft G*q*r trrmft »rr*rw 5 <r^cr5irrf=ril\:» 

>«%9 • ‘ | >8 't ’ 

jfr$r$ «rrcTt R^r gcrcrf ncteq II 
welfare affar^gftiwrrw: ll * II 

iT5*> qtfterj 11 * 

V* 

^q£rq%qTW 5 ^NprcRr°rt srrsRRrRrftreR^ **r qrs - * 

l 'A 

qrprqqqqr qw? ! 5iiw ! iwrai ; n q^frwfTRRRt crr. 
qqsrRRRtftffq’fcrcqRVcrqt gtht %«witr wcr&Mfa# 
wear 11 

imtrrmtefl qrcrrc. , 

u 

W 1 • 

fl<» flo re?£q[>af5pFRRqr sfr m afrq^r q^crer qr- 
^ • « 

£fa sirrr rer ^ wwtarr arnw ?rqr *rr qraftgfr 
I vm anwjJNr tfrtR *rr s’qrtcr flfarersrrarfr 
srfasRT ut<t5t: *t°tr qtrsqR® q3RqRq**r w cr^3r=T 
srrer arafrnr sra atr itcr arrqor qRRrsrrerrer ^-qra 
SR* vrsir Rf=r^ ?r tfq aqrc qrft? arr^'r. * qRqrgq 
#r«rtflrerrerr?ri’ »nfc& «l«wnPi*r RlnW CrSiR crr st- 
ruct wwwr srr^riRr tsr m *rri&. mmi^t 
mffrft «rr«qqfcr sft qctflr arr?; -srrsrqrgq 
fqrR wirri - «T3T qrrq^T arft. qrTftqf^ - ^ ifa *»i sr^Is 
• faqrat^ «rit?r, qcg/gss^rqptR &*?& arc** rnt£ itr 
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ftorercw £pt =rrci, jrji wforrift 

? frrrfw arrioi «tt«t. qr irare *frqtf 'w: *rcr 
*rnMr snriWwt ffifar «Tr*tf qtfqrc *ffa arch . 
fq**R°T. , * * 

y*w 3^, ) fSrwrrarKgfir *r%, 

# * * iqR artisr. 

% 

q* 3 rfr»faaftq»r arc^r ^ Sr qq qr^ra 

• N 9 ^ • 

a^reft Sr qrcq j Rr*qi#rw fqqq nrrSfa saqr qrftorqSi 
qnmlr SSwir am *rar qrrcV wwr q ar*tf* qrs^. 

N» 4 Os # * 

area $r*mrt er^sTR swqft qfsr?r abra faar: afar ST 
j?qq qtrafa qrft^rc fqsrra q°qrar*rr > ‘*rBKT qitf *Nr 
I *r*r a?q?TRi% q£. cr m crcm^r ST 
mrr (tart ^RT'sr^r. J 

iprersnsfi aw, . 

$0 qffa*, tfMTRRT. 

tgirerrer. 

err o Hi cr^ v***. 

qr q«pFt«»r «i$*qm qq»ra: Sfwfl^fr 5355?, arar- 
off ai<T qir, ardiRr qci=qr a«f, iqr^artff qrqqtf, q 
arar^r w. ^tfsr yfaw *qr sqnrr crq^rSISr 
i%n«r q&jkm arc Srft farcaf arc. aa^r anre »- 
ssm q arcra* q arar^ v'rofar Ml* Sto. 
qqfWqa, iroiafc q assfrW^r *rafq»qr« qfa atfr 

^ f O I 

v_- • • 







